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MAY, 1848. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


Ir was, many years since, said of the American people by the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, that they were “ not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 
And now, at this period of our existence, we may remark, that though the 
steady and rapid growth and improvement of our population—the spread of 
knowledge—the increasing demand for facts rather than theories—are hopeful 
evidences of an approximation to manhood, yet, we have lost nothing of the 
enthusiasm, the boldness and the enterprise of youth. Nothing is too difficult 
for the genius and activity of our citizens—every part of the civilized world 
bears testimony to their achievements in science and art. All is progress— 
steady, sure progress—yet bearing with it at every step, the characteristics of 
youth. It is true, that in our country, plans for the improvement and elevation 
of man meet with no obstruction, that errors derive no veneration from anti- 
quity, and prejudice but little authority from custom ; nevertheless, fancy is 
too frequently substituted for truth, visionary doctrines and crude speculations 
attract too much attention and admiration, and we need, as a people, the requi- 
site patience to sift out and embody facts, to note down and register the evidences 
of daily experience. 

It therefore follows that those who minister to the public taste too often choose 
brilliant and captivating novelties, rather than sober realities; and even the 
more substantial and necessary viands are sometimes garnished until their 
identity is lost. 

That the press should have partaken of the character of everything else that 
pertains to a youthful people is not surprising, and consequently it has been 
charged against us, that our literature is wanting in sterling and solid qualities— 
that our periodicals are rather devoted to light and sparkling articles, than to 
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those which are truthful and of permanent value, and that generally the publi- 
cations from our press are intended more for present effect, than for instruction 
and future use. 

That we have given occasion for this censure is undoubtedly true, and yet 
there is much that is redeeming in the character of the people and the press. 
There is, as we have already stated, an increasing appetite for useful informa- 
tion—the spirit of inquiry is more directed to the diligent and patient investiga- 
tion of truth, and the simple and severe pathway of fact is gaining more favor 
with an intelligent community. 

We have therefore become convinced that the time is propitious for combining 
a grave, severe, and matter-of-fact journal, with an instructive and entertaining 
miscellany, and have ventured to commit on trial to a discerning public the first 
number of the Toe American Quarterty Recister anp MaGazine. 

The plan of our work is very comprehensive, and is intended to supply the 
deficiency we have adverted to, and now sensibly felt and complained of in 
this country. 

We embody within it, a digested summary of all the events that belong to 
the history of the times, with the documentary proof; a department of statistics 
embracing tabular statements, and the facts that make up the sum of prac- 
tical knowledge ; biographical notices; original articles, and a miscellany, 
scientific and literary. By this arrangement, we hope, in the course of the 
year, to present to our readers a mass of valuable and interesting intelligence, 
and to form a Register and Magazine in the true sense of the terms. 

To the preparation of the work, and in securing for it the necessary patronage, 
many months of incessant labor have been devoted. Much research and 
assiduous application were required in collecting and digesting those parts 
where perfect accuracy is indispensable. 

The Historical Register and review of the two preceding years has been care- 
fully prepared, and is placed at the beginning, as an appropriate introduction to 
the contemplated series of annals. In it, we have not deemed it necessary, 
neither would our space have permitted, to state events with the minuteness 
that will be observed in each Register of the current quarter; but it sufficiently 
presents the leading events of the past, for all the purposes of explanation of the 
future. 

The Quarterly Chronicle or record of the events for the present number we 
have compiled more in detail, and have made arrangements, whereby in future 
numbers we shall be enabled to give full, interesting and accurate particulars 
from every quarter of the globe. Public documents are given at length as a 
portion of the national history, and as unavoidably forming a component part of 
an American Register. 

We have scrupulously endeavored to avoid the imputation of party bias, it 
being our aim to maintain a rigid impartiality in reference to the great political 
questions which agitate the nation, so that our pages may hereafter be referred 
to with implicit confidence. Our design is to furnish to all parties a faithful 
record—a reliable authority. We are aware, that even the truth may be at 
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times unpalatable, and thus subject us to the charge of bias; but we hope to be 
judged by the general scope and character of the work. Our main business is 
with facts, and however offensive or distasteful they may sometimes be during 
the heat of party strife, they must, as long as there is virtue in the people, form 
now and hereafter the chief value of our work. 

In the statistical department we have given much that will interest and prove 
useful for reference. It is not to be expected that in the first number we should 
be as successful in this branch of the work, as we shall be when our correspond- 
ence is enlarged by the circulation of a number, and we shall thereby have 
more ready access to the most authentic sonrces of information, neither is it our 
purpose to embody in a single number statistical statements relating to every 
branch of human knowledge. We pledge ourselves, however, to accomplish 
this within the year, and to give to all a storehouse of facts, that will be satis- 
factory to every class of readers. 

The original articles and miscellaneous selections must be judged of by their 
merits. 

Though we aim at that which is useful and instructive, rather than at what 
is brilliant, still we shall endeavor, so to prepare and select the matter of the 
Magazine, that we may promote the cultivation of a refined taste and please the 
highest order of intellect. We have already said that we stand aloof from the 
strife of political party ; we shall also avoid interference in sectarian controversy 
of any kind. Our object is to present an accurate delineation of the times in 
which we live—to withhold nothing that ought to be known and preserved, and 
that will contribute to the exhibition of a living and faithful picture. In doing 
this, we shall ever delight to place in the foreground whatever will promote 
the cause of true religion, sound morals, and pure patriotism—whatever will 
aid the honest inquirer after truth, in every department of science and art. 

It will be seen that our miscellany does not entirely reject all the materials 
which are classed as imaginative and amusing. Poetry and miscellaneous 
prose, which combine instruction with entertainment, will, within proper limits, 
be admitted; but we shall never allow them to interfere with the main design 
of the work. We shall sedulously avoid inflicting love tales, crude essays and 
common-place truisms upon our readers. 

The biographical notices of the present number are not as full as we desire 
to have them—but we have in preparation for our next issue an obituary list 
afier the manner of some foreign magazines, which will contain sketches of all 
the prominent men in our own country and the world, recently deceased; and 
will be regularly continued in all future numbers. 

We make no parade of the names of our contributors. We have assurances 
of voluntary aid from some of the most eminent men of the country, and shall 
be grateful for their favors; but to avoid the unpleasant consequences of failures 
and disappointments, we have succeeded in enlisting, for a proper equivalent, 
the services of able associates, by whose labors, and by our own untiring in- 
dustry and care, we hope to carry out successfully the plan of our work. 











HISTORICAL REVIEW 


AND REGISTER FOR 1846 AND 1847. 


A part of the plan of this journal, and as we think, not the least 
valuable part, is to present our readers with a summary of all great 
events, political or physical, as they occur in every quarter of our 
many-peopled globe—noticing those most fully that most nearly con- 
cern ourselves, but not overlooking any that materially affect large por- 
tions of our species, however remote from us. Such a review must, in 
general, be a record of national calamity, of wars and insurrections, 
of death or disease, of destructive fires or earthquakes; for such are 
the chief materials of history. The great mass of individual enjoy- 
ment is at once too familiar to attract notice, and too minute to be 
recorded. It is found in the quiet and comfort and security of the 
domestic hearth; in the pure and lively endearments of family affec- 
tion; in the interchange of kind offices in that home which is the 
favorite domain of human benevolence. These perennial sources 
of man’s earthly joys, which make up the happiness of most men 
and of all women, are not regarded except by those who are im- 
mediate parties to them, no more than are the moments of sunshine 
and fair weather, whilst the great afflictions of human life, like 
the tempests of the physical world, are alone noticed and remem- 
bered. But in addition to these sources of human suffering, we 
shall, wherever we can, mark the progress of civil society. 

We purpose in the present number to take a brief retrospect of 
the principal events of the world in the last two years, after which 
we shall notice them in each quarterly number as they occur; and, 
taking them in the order of their interest to us, we will commence 
with the 

UNITED STATES. 

The beginning of the year 1846 found us involved in a dispute 
with Great Britain about the Oregon territory, of a very threatening 
aspect, as both nations claimed the country extending more than 500 
miles north of the Columbia river to the Russian boundary of 54° 
40’, and the organs of each government so expressed their opinions 
of their respective claims as to give to the friends of peace in both 
hemispheres lively apprehensions. Better counsels, however, pre- 

vailed. Thanks to the American Senate, in which portions of both 
the great political parties made a conservative majority, the govern- 
ment of the United States, which had previously rejected all the offers 
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by the British government of an amicable adjustment, receded from 
this high ground, and a treaty of compromise was made at Washing- 
ton by Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of State, and Mr. Packenham, 
the British Minister. It was ratified by the senate on the 18th of 
June, by a vote of 41 to 16, and thus was settled the second of the 
four* great subjects of controversy between this country and Great 
Britain, which for thirty years had been regarded with anxious inte- 
rest by reflecting statesmen. 

Our disputes with Mexico were destined to have a very different 
kind of settlement. Originating in those collisions which are ever 
likely to take place between border nations, they seemed after a 
tardy negotiation, about to be adjusted by a convention in January 
1843, but they were revived and greatly aggravated by the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States in March 1845, As the Mexican 
government had not recognized the independence of Texas, which 
she still regarded as a revolted province, and threatened by renewed 
hostilities to subdue, it was apprehended that the annexation might 
be deemed a just cause of war against the United States, and should 
the fears or prudence of Mexico prevent her from appealing to this 
last resort of nations, it was foreseen that the question of the boun- 
daries of Texas, in which there seemed to be much uncertainty, 
and which were vehemently contested by Mexico and Texas, might 
also lead to war. Neither Mexico nor the United States appeared to 
shrink from this issue; on the contrary, troops were ordered by both 
governments to march to the frontier, for the avowed purpose of 
defending the tervitory they respectively claimed. Yet as a portion 
of that territory, the tract lying between the river Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, or del Norte, was claimed by both nations, nothing less 
than a forbearance to set foot on the disputed territory could prevent 
collision between the two armies; and such forbearance was the more 
difficult, as a portion of the disputed territory was then actually in 
the occupation of the citizens of Mexico. In the instructions of July 
1845, to General Taylor, then at the head of about 3000 men, the 
secretary of war thus endeavored to compromise between respect 
for the rights of Mexico and a determination to assert those of the 
United States:—‘The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary 
between the two countries, and up to this boundary you are to 
extend your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican forces, 
or Mexican settlements, over which the Republic of Texas did not 


* These were the Maine boundary; the right to the Oregon Territory; the regula- 
tion of the West India trade, of which we had been deprived of our just share by the 
British understanding of the arrangement negotiated by Mr. M’Lane and Lord Aber- 
deen, and by the subject of impressment. The claim of a right to visit American ships 
in tfme of peace was more recent. 
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exercise jurisdiction at the time of annexation, or shortly before 
that event. It is expected’ that, in selecting the establishment 
for your troops, you will approach as near the boundary line, the 
Rio Grande, as prudence will dictate; with this view the President 
desires that your position, for part of your forces at least, should 
be west of the Nueces.”’ 

Under these and subsequent instructions, General Taylor marched 
to the left or northwestern bank of the Rio Grande, and on the 28th 
of March, 1846, he was opposite to the Mexican town of Matamoras. 
This state of things could not last, and a meeting between a de- 
tachment of American cavalry and a party of Mexicans brought 
about the result which every one expected. This skirmish, in 
which the Americans were overpowered by numbers, was soon fol- 
lowed by the capture of a reconnoitering party of 60 men, under 
Captain Thornton, which at once irritated the Americans and in- 
spired the Mexicans with overweening confidence; and the sudden 
march of General Taylor to Port Isabel, the chief depository of his 
military stores, was regarded by the Mexicans as an ignominious 
retreat. Having reinforced Point Isabel, in returning to his camp, 
opposite Matamoras, he met the main Mexican force, advantageously 
posted at Palo Alto, and near thrice as numerous as his own. After 
an engagement from two o’clock in the afternoon till night, the 
Mexicans were driven from the field with the loss of 600 men in 
killed and wounded. The skill and celerity of the American artil- 
lery probably decided the fortunes of the day, but with the loss of 
its accomplished leader, Major Ringgold. The killed and wounded 
in the American army were 53. 

On the following day, May 9th, when within four miles of the 
Rio Grande, General Taylor again encountered the Mexicans 
strongly posted at the pass of Resaca de Palma, and was again 
victorious. ‘The Mexicans left 200 men on the field, lost eight 
pieces of artillery, much valuable baggage, and some prisoners. 
Next to the coolness and firmness of the commanding-general, the 
individual efforts of Captains May and Duncan and Lieutenant 
Ridgely mainly contributed to the success of the American arms, 
Of the 1700 men engaged, the Americans lost in killed and wounded 
105. About ten days afterwards Matamoras, containing from five to 
six thousand inhabitants, surrendered to the United States. 

Soon after these events, General Taylor was joined by several 
regiments of volunteers from the neighboring states, agreeably to 
the requisition he had made when he found that the Mexican force 
in the field greatly exceeded the estimate made of them both by 
himself and at Washington. The error on this subject was so great 
and so long continued as to make it probable that it was brought 
about by the artifices of the enemy. Thus strongly reinforced, the 
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general thought it better to advance into the interior than to remain 
at Matamoras in an inactivity which would at once encourage the 
Mexicans and be in many ways injurious to his own army. He 
accordingly left Matamoras on the 5th of August with about 6000 
men, and, marching westward by Camargo, he on the 19th of Sep- 
tember reached Monterey, the seat of a bishop and capital of New 
Leon. The Mexicans seem not to have doubted that the city was 
capable of effectual resistance, as it possessed nine different foriifi- 
cations, and was defended by a force greatly superior to that of its 
assailants. General Taylor assigned to General Worth the storm- 
ing of the Bishop’s Palace, the strongest fortification of the place, 
and reserved to himself the general attack on the city. The con- 
fidence of the besieged was so far justified by the event, that it was 
only after a severe contest of three days that the city surrendered. 
The loss of the Americans was very great. In the first day’s attack 
it was 394 in killed and wounded. ‘The terms were unusually 
favorable to the vanquished. General Taylor, in his despatches to 
the government, justifies this liberality on the grounds of the gallant 
defence made by the garrison, and the prospect of peace afforded 
by the recent restoration of Santa Anna to power. This considera- 
tion led him to consent to a conditional armistice of eight weeks. 

This Mexican chief, who has so often been suddenly raised to su- 
preme power and as suddenly lost it, having learnt, while in a state 
of exile at Havana, that the ruling faction in Mexico was favorable 
to his reinstatement in the presidency, contrived to impress the 
American government with the belief that he could and would 
effect a peace between the countries. Being accordingly permitted 
to pass the American squadron, then blockading Vera Cruz, un- 
molested, he proceeded without delay to Mexico, where he had 
been previously declared commander-in-chief, with the powers of 
dictator. 

The armistice not receiving the sanction of the American govern- 
ment, General Taylor prepared for a renewal of hostilities, and pro- 
ceeded south towards Saltillo, then in the possession of a part of his 
army, but threatened by Santa Anna. While on this march, he 
was ordered by the War Department to detach a part of his force 
to General Scott, then preparing for an attack on Vera Cruz. With 
this reduction of strength, he thought it prudent to return to Mon- 
terey, but being again reinforced by volunteers, he renewed his 
march to the south with something upwards of 5000 men; and on 
the 20th of February he reached Agua Neuva, but there learning 
that Santa Anna was approaching at the head of 20,000 men, 
he retreated to Buena Vista, a few miles south of Saltillo, where he 
res he could more safely encounter a force so greatly superior to 

is Own. 
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On Santa Anna’s arrival at Buena Vista, his first step, after 
repelling a small body of cavalry, was a summons to General Tay- 
lor to surrender, stating his army to amount to 20,000, and urging 
the futility of resistance with such disparity of force. The offer 
was firmly but modestly declined. The action commenced on the 
afternoon of the 22d of February, was renewed the next morning, 
and after a furious and bloody contest of ten hours, in which either 
party had several times the prospect of victory, night put an end to 
the conflict. Both parties claimed the honors of the day. Yet with 
little show of reason, for besides that the Mexican force was more 
than three times that of the American, Santa Anna drew off his 
forces in the night, leaving his wounded on the ground, on the plea 
of a want of provisions. In the battle of Buena Vista, the number 
of American officers killed and wounded was 65, and the whole 
number about 700. The Mexican loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, was supposed to exceed 4,000. Thus had General 
Taylor thrice been victorious in pitched battle, when, from the im- 
mense superiority of numbers on the part of his enemy, and twice 
in the advantage of position, defeat would have been no disgrace. 
But his brief career of glory was here arrested. ‘The councils at 
Wasbington thought it better to attack Mexico from another point, 
and a brother soldier was destined to divide with him the honor of 
triumph over the Mexican arms. 

It being decided by the American government that the chief 
theatre of military operations should be transferred to the Mexican 
Gulf, and the city of Mexico be approached in that direction, 
General Scott, to whom the execution of this plan of operations was 
confided, reached the Rio Grande on the 1st of January, 1847, and 
early in March he was before Vera Cruz with about 12,000 men. 
After a severe bombardment of four days, both the city and the Castle 
of San Juan de Ulua, deemed the strongest fortress in North America, 
capitulated on the 29th March. The eclat of this conquest, the 
difficulties of which had been very highly estimated, filled the nation 
with a tumultuous exultation, and for a time dimmed the lustre of 
General Taylor’s victories. 

On the 8th of April, General Scott set out on his march to Mexico, 
and on the 17th he came up with Santa Anna at the head of 14,000 
men, advantageously posted at a mountain pass called Sierra Gordo, 
about 50 miles from Vera Cruz. The next day, the Americans 
attacked the enemy in columns, and obtained a decisive victory, 
with the loss of 431 men in killed and wounded. They captured 
3,000 prisoners, including four generals and a large amount of 
arms and stores. On the 19th, the city of Jalapa was captured by 
General Twiggs, and on the 22d, the town of Perote by General 
Worth ; and lastly, Puebla, the second city of Mexico in population 
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a and wealth, all of which were well stored with arms and ammuni- ; 
= tion. Remaining in the neighborhood some time waiting for rein- 4 
forcements, it was the 8th of August before General Scott resumed 
his march towards the capital. It was known that Santa Anna 
would endeavor io arrest his course at some of the difficult passes 
it was necessary for him to cross, but the General and his army 7 
marched on in the full confidence of victory, founded on past success. 4 
Taking an unfrequented road, his difficulties of approach were less- ’ 
ened, though they were still very great. On the 19th of August 
they ‘attacked the enemy at Contreros, and on the following day at 





Cherubusco. On both days the Mexicans were routed with great : 
slaughter. An armistice was proposed by Santa Anna, and. ac- : 
ceded to by Scott, but finding that it was used not for the alleged 


purpose of furthering the negotiations for peace, but merely to make , 
preparations to continue the war, the American general gave notice 
that the truce was at an end, and on the 7th of September hostilities 
recommenced. On the next day was fought the battle of El Molino del 
Rey, in which 3,000 Americans en¢ountered and put to rout 14,000 
Mexicans, with the loss, however, of 789 men—more than one-fourt 
of theirnumber. On the 12th, the strong fortress on Mount Chapul- 
tepec, but a mile and a half from the city, was stormed, with great 
slaughter on both sides. On the following day two columns of the 
American troops entered the city, and on the 14th General Scott, 
with the rest of the army, took possession without opposition, except 
a brief one from the mob, and the American flag was soon seen to 
wave over the walls of the palace. 

Thus fell the ancient metropolis of Mexico, which fifty years ago 
had no equal in numbers or wealth on the American continent, and 
which is still associated in our minds with the stern valor of Cortes, 
and the sad fate of the feeble-minded Montezuma. Of the Mexican 
army, under Santa Anna, which at first exceeded 30,000 men, they 
had lost in killed and ‘wounded more than 7000, besides 3730 
prisoners, including 13 generals, 75 pieces of ordnance, 20,000 
small arms, and an immense amount of military stores. The loss 
sustained by General Scott’s army from the battle of Contreros to 
the capture of Mexico, was, according to the official returns, in 
killed and wounded, 2703 men, including 383 officers. 

Santa Anna had withdrawn from the city on the night of the 13th, 
and the next day, in a proclamation, he announced his resignation 
of the office of President. He was not without hopes of raising 

id another army, more competent to cope with his victorious enemies 
| but losing, in his unvarying ill fortune, the confidence and favor of 


his country men, his efforts were unavailing; and since an attack on 


a large baggage train on its way to the city under General Lane, 
in which he failed and was beaten, he has never been engaged in 
any measures of offence or resistance. 
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Among the memorable deeds in this war, we ought not to preter- 
mit Colonel Child’s successful defence of Puebla. With a force of 
only 247 effective men—the rest of the garrison being in the hospital 
rn resisted a close siege of 28 days by 8000 men under Santa 

nna. 

It should here be mentioned that the American government, find- 
ing that the war, which had so far been one uninterrupted series of 
victories, and the cost of which had been defrayed by the large 
importations of specie from Europe for flour and grain, was likely 
to be seriously felt by the American people, endeavored to profit by 
the successes of the invading armies to obtain an advantageous 
peace. ‘They accordingly sent a confidential agent, Mr. Trist, the 
chief clerk in the State Department, to endeavor to effect a peace, 
and the three millions, which had been put at the disposal of the 
President, were made subject to his order. He reached the Ameri- 
can camp a short time before the armistice. ‘This course excited 
general surprise for its singularity, and gave rise to no little party 
animadversion; but, in the desirableness of the end, the means were 
forgiven by the nation. 

Let us now pause at this stage of the war, and advert to some 
detached military operations of our countrymen, yet more greedy of 
adventure than of gain. In August, 1846, General Kearney, with 
a force of 1600 men, took possession of Santa Fé, appointed a 
governor, and declared New Mexico a part of the United States. 
Monterey, the capital of Upper California, being about the same 
time taken possession of by Commodore Sloat, that country was 
also declared a part of the United States. A detachment of the 
troops raised by General Kearney, consisting of about 800 men, 
commanded by Colonel Doniphan, left Fort Leavenworth, on the 
Missouri, in June, 1846, and marching west through tke State of 
Jowa and the Indian country adjoining, they entered New Mexico, 
passed through Santa Fé, thence followed the course of the Rio 
Grande, which they crossed at Passo del Norte, traversed the 
Mexican provinces of Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila, until they 
reached Saltillo, from whence they again marched to the Rio 
Grande, which they followed to Brasos St. Jago, at its mouth. In 
this remarkable march of more than 3,000 miles in less than twelve 
months, they twice encountered the enemy in superior force, and 
twice were victorious. In the first skirmish, at Bracito, they had 
seven men slightly wounded, while the Mexicans had 30 killed and 
eight prisoners. In the battle of Sacramento, the Mexicans are 
stated to have lost 1,100 men of the 3,000 engaged. Doniphan’s 
loss was inconsiderable. 

After the resignation of Santa Anna, Ex-President Paredes, who 
had recently contrived to return to his country from Europe, through 
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Vera Cruz, made some efforts to rouse his countrymen to a more 
effectual resistance, but they proving unavailing, he remained an 
inactive spectator of what was passing. 

While the conquest of the capital of Mexico and the stronghold of 
its defenders was very flattering to the pride of the Americans, it dis- 
appointed their hopes. The people of most of the other confederated 
States, judging by the solemn declarations of their local authorities, 
were not a whit more disposed to give up any important portion of 
their territory. At a conference between Mr. Trist and the Mexi- 
can commissioners, the latter indeed appeared willing to cede the 
immense but unprofitable province of Upper California, on re- 
ceiving from the United States more money than it was worth; 
but these terms were so far short of those insisted on by the Ameri- 
can government as to preclude all hope of an early settlement of 
the contest. ‘To render the Mexicans the more desirous of peace, 
by making them more feel the pressure of war, it was decided to 
levy a contribution of three millions on the several Mexican pro- 
vinces. General Scott accordingly issued a proclamation which 
assigned to each State its respective portion of the contribution, as 
if the whole country was subjugated. In the meantime, the ruling 
party in the United States seemed disposed to rise in their demands 
against Mexico for indemnity, and many were now found to consider 
the annexation of all Mexico, which at first no one had dreamt of, as 
both practicable and desirable, when in February of the present year 
the project of a treaty was agreed on by the party then exercising 
the civil authority in Mexico and Mr. Trist, though he had been 
previously recalled, and his powers to treat had been considered as 
revoked. 

By the terms of this compact Mexico agreed to make the Rio 
Grande the boundary line between the two countries, until it 
reached New Mexico, the whole of which, together with Upper or 
New California, it ceded to the United States, who were to pay to 
Mexico $15,000,000, and satisfy all claims of their citizens against 
Mexico, amounting to some $3,000,000 more. The country ceded 
is estimated to contain upwai 's of 500,000 square miles, being about 
two-fifths the areaof the Me nterritory; and though the chief part, 
Upper California, is at y valuable only for its harbors on the 
Pacific, and is in the possess.va of aboriginal Indian tribes, it will one 
day support an immense population. 

While the party in opposition to the government are opposed to 
the incorporation of any portion of the Mexican people with the 
United States, they are still more opposed to the war, and a majority 
of that party in the Senate have voted with a majority of the admin- 
istration party for the treaty, with some amendments of minor im- 
portance, and it wants only the sanction of the Mexican Congress 
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for its final ratification. They have done so in their great anxiety 
for peace, especially as they dread the growing disposition mani- 
fested by the people to endure the prolongation of the war with a 
view to the acquisition of all Mexico; a result which may require a 
far longer time and heavier burdens than the advocates for the scheme 
of conquest anticipate, and which, if effected, may lead to political 
consequences and changes which no human foresight can scan. 

Among the memorable events of this war, not one of the least 
remarkable is that the two generals, whose unvarying success, 
under whatsoever disadvantage, have reflected so much credit on 
their talents, prudence and firmness, and who have won for them- 
selves the unbounded admiration and gratitude of their countrymen, 
have been not supposed to possess the favor and confidence of the 
administration, and that these unfriendly sentiments first caused 
General ‘Taylor’s victorious career to be suddenly arrested; and 
subsequently General Scott’s reputation to be thrown into the shade, 
first by withholding from him a share in the negotiation confided to 
Mr. Trist, and then by subjecting him to a court of inquiry without 
waiting for the termination of hostilities. Such a course towards a 
commander-in-chief, in the midst of the public rejoicings for his 
victories, for alleged impropriety of language towards an inferior 
officer, has excited no small surprise by its novelty; and its conse- 
quences with the accused and his accusers, both with the army and 
the people, remain to be seen. 

Though this war will have probably cost the nation upwards of an 
hundred millions of dollars; though it has deprived us of some of 
our most meritorious citizens; and though, as a precedent, it has been 
said to have impaired one of the safeguards of the constitution, inas- 
much as Congress may be thought rather to have given its subsequent 
sanction to it than to have originated it, yet it has, on the other hand, 
furnished more than one ground of congratulation to the American 
patriot. Independently of the accession of territory, no longer 
doubtful, of which different portions of our citizens make very dif- 
ferent estimates, the energy, skill, and coolness of our officers, as 
well as the bravery and self-devotion of the men, most of them 
never before in battle, have rarely been equalled. We have also 
learnt that our means of natural defence are not the less certain and 
efficient from the difficulty of enlisting men for a regular army, 
since much of the glory we have acquired in the field has been 
achieved by volunteers, who, at the first summons from the govern- 
ment, left their happy homes to rally round the standards of their 
country, and who have fought with the cool and persevering valor 
of disciplined veterans. 

Among other consequences of the war we must admit that it has 
dispelled an illusion once very prevalent in this country. It was 
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formerly insisted among the advantages of republican governments 
that they were particularly favorable to peace—nay, that if all go- 
vernments were of that description, there would be an end of war- 
fare, and that wars of conquest were incompatible with the first 
principles of popular governments. Yet we have found that of all 
our citizens, those most democratic have not been the most unwilling 
to conquer territory from the enemy, and some have even wished to 
make the hazardous experiment of subjugating the whole of Mexico 
and her eight millions of people. Since experience has thus corrected 
this error of our self-complacency, and our statesmen see that the 
love of power and aggrandizement is as natural to a people as to 
princes, and it is quite as strong, let us hope that they will more 
sedulously guar/ against calling these sentiments into action—sen- 
timents which in their effects may either adulterate our population 
by a commixture with a debased and mongrel race, or by creating 
a numerous class of pretors and distant agents, carry bribery and 
corruption into every corner of the nation. 

The commerce of the United States was unusually prosperous both 
in 1846 and 1847. The general failure in Europe of the potato crop 
in both years, and of the crops of corn in 1847, furnished a foreign 
demand, at liberal prices, for all the grain we could spare. Our 
exports of flour and grain, which were ordinarily under ten millions 
in the preceding year, now exceeded forty millions. Our imports of 
merchandize not immediately experiencing a correspondent increase, 
and the war occasioning a perpetual drain of coin to Mexico, the 
excess in value of our exports was paid in the precious metals, of 
which so large an amount had never before been brought into the 
country. A part of this amount was indeed received by the banks, 
but those institutions, aware that these golden days could not 
long continue, profited by experience, and but moderately increased 
their i issues, so that there was no redundancy, and consequently no 
depreciation, of the currency consequent on the general prosperity 
of our farmers, merchants, and ship-owners. 

In the year 1846, the tariff of 1842 underwent a considerable 
change, chiefly by a reduction of the duties laid for protection. 
The effect was immediately felt by some portion of the cotton and 
woollen manufacturers, but for some time not at all by the makers 
of domestic iron, in consequence of the price in England being 
kept up by the extraordinary demand for railways. ‘That cause, 
how ever, having ceased, the reduced price of English iron has 
caused séme of the iron works to stop, and the profits of all have 
been greatly diminished. It.is still a mooted question between 
the respective advocates of free trade and of protection, whether 
the community gains or loses by the change. ‘Though the whole 
amount of gains by the consumers of iron from the reduction of 
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price may exceed the amount of loss to the producers, yet the lat- 
ter falling exclusively on a few individuals and particular districts, 
excites loud complaints with those who feel it, and calls forth the 

J sympathies of the public. It is also insisted that it causes a great 
waste of the national capital, to prevent which, the father of the 
doctrines of free trade, Adam Smith, admits, by way of exception, 
that such changes should be made «slowly, gradually, and after a 
very long warning.” 

It gives us pleasure to record among the memorable events of the 
year, the liberal contributions of the people of the United States to 
the relief of the suffering poor in Ireland. Donations, amounting to 
above a million and a half of dollars, were remitted in money, or in 
cargoes of flour and Indian corn. Every part of the country united 
in this deed of charity. It is no less gratifying to add that, in 1846, 

i Pennsylvania wiped out the reproach of repudiating her debt, which 
} had indeed been unjustly cast upon her, because she had, in pay- 
ment of the interest, temporarily substituted her cash bonds bearing 
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interest. The few other States which were unable to meet their 
y improvident engagements, are preparing to follow her example. 
! The dearth in Europe more than doubled the average immigration 


to this country, and the tide thus swelled seems not since to have 
abated. It is probable that the population of the United States, at 
the next census, will have been augmented by emigrants from 
Europe more than a million and a half. 

Among the improvements in our social condition, in the last 
two years, we may mention the great increase of railroads; the rapid 
extension of telegraphs; the essay to share in the navigation by 
ocean steamers, of which Great Britain previously had the monopoly ; ; 
and, lastly, the use of ether and similar gases for the suspension of 1 
bodily pain in surgical operations. The United States claim the i 
honor of introducing this new agent in medicine, and though some ; 
of the faculty entertain strong objections to it, as producing perni- 
cious influences on the system that compensate or more than com- 
pensate for its beneficial effects; and that it sometimes endangers 
life itself; yet a large majority of the profession disregard the 
speculative part of these objections ; and, notwithstanding its occa- 
sional failures, consider it, as an alleviator of human suffering, one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


With the exception of the war between the United Sfates and 
Mexico, the whole American continent, in both hemispheres, for 
the last two years, has been in a state of almost general repose.* 


* In the Quarterly Chronicle will be found an account of the disturbances in 
Venuela during the present year. 
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The only other case of war has been the contest between General 
Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, and the Republic of Monte 
Video, which has existed for several years. Notwithstanding the 
active intervention of England, and France, and Brazil, and the de- 
struction by the first two, in 1845, of the batteries Rosas had erect- 


ed to close the navigation of the Parana, he has continued to lay . 


close siege to Monte Video ever since, and, according to the latest 
accounts, the city must surrender to his superior force. 

It would seem impossible that the Sixteen Republics, as they call 
themselves, which, during their short-lived confederation, consti- 
tuted the Argentine Republic, can much longer continue distinct 
and independent sovereignties ; as twelve of them are inferior in 
population to the state of Delaware, and one of them (Missiones) 
contains less than 10,000 inhabitants. Since, too, they seem inca- 
pable of forming and maintaining a federal government, it is likely 
that the weaker will fall a prey to the stronger, and thus a political 
union be brought about by violence. Though they are nominally 
republics, arbitrary power is exercised by the chief magistrate in 
all of them. A more unqualified despotism than that of Don Franc la, 
in Paraguay, never existed. The population of all the sixteen 
states, on an area of perhaps 800,000 square miles, is supposed 
not much to exceed a million. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The year 1846 found Great Britain involved in a threatening dis- 
pute with the United States about the Oregon territory, and at war 
with the Sikhs, a people in Upper India, estimated at near 2,000,000, 
and inhabiting a country somewhat larger than the State of Mary- 
land. The whole of India or Hindostan being parcelled out 
among numerous distinct sovereignties, were fr equently, according 
to the common destiny of human society, at war with one another. 
England, or rather her merchant aristocracy, the East India Com- 
pany, profiting by these dissensions, and now siding with one of 
the disputants, and now with another, gradually enlarged her 
power, until the whole of that vast region, of nearly twenty times 
her area, and containing two hundred millions of people, have 
been brought under her control, in the character of either subjects, 
tributaries, or obsequious allies. Now and then some of them 
endeavor to shake off the foreign yoke, and take up arms, but the 
difficulty of a concerted resistance by a sufficient number, and yet 
more, their inferiority in the art of war, have hitherto made these 
efforts unavailing; and thus it proved with the Sikhs. Though a 
brave and warlike people, and their first successes had filled Eng- 
land with alarm for the safety of her Indian empire, European science 
and tactics soon prevailed against their untutored valor and great 
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superiority of numbers, as it had done against the feeble and effemi- 
nate natives of Bengal. The war ended early in 1846, and the 
result of the struggle was, that the Sikhs were compelled to sue for 
peace, and to take a lower place in the scale of British dependents ; 
the annual tribute to the victors was increased; and the British 
dominion was extended almost to the confines of Persia. 

Though all England’s foreign relations were then pacific, and her 
numerous colonies that encircle the globe were in a state of undis- 
turbed repose, she herself was, as usual, the theatre of political con- 
troversy between the two great parties into which her people are 
divided, and whose struggles for the power and emoluments of office, 
keep the public mind in a state of ceaseless agitation. 

Ever since the days of Adam Smith, all her political economists 
had maintained the benefits of free trade in promoting national 
wealth, and had assiduously recommended its adoption to other 
nations. But notwithstanding these doctrines, the land-owners, 
being predominant in the legislature, had, by way of securing 
to themselves or their tenants the monopoly of the home market, 
always subjected foreign corn to a duty, which, rising as the market 
price of corn fell, operated in ordinary years as a prohibition. The 
great mass of consumers had for years not only insisted that this 
policy was detrimental to the wealth of the nation, but they also 
labored to show, by ingenious reasoning, that it was not beneficial 
to the land-owners themselves. Their efforts were unavailing, and, 
at a general election in 1840, a liberal Whig ministry, who were 
converts to the doctrine of free trade, making a repeal of the corn- 
laws a test question, their opponents (the landed interest) succeeded 
in obtaining a majority; and the Whigs, of course, were compelled 
to surrender their places to their victorious adversaries. 

The advocates of free trade, though defeated, were not disheart- 
ened, and they determined to assail the dhaczious corn-law in ano- 
ther way. Knowing that a considerable majority of the electors 
were, aS mere consumers, interested in the free importation of foreign 
corn, and had voted against their own interests from sheer igno- 
rance, they determined to enlighten the public mind on this subject. 
By way of securing unity of action, as well as perseverance, they 
organized an association, called the Corn-law League, of which they 
appointed several standing committees, each with separate duties 
assigned to it; raised money by subscription, which finally amounted 
to a million of pounds sterling; and by means of public meetings, 
addresses, pamphlets, and the periodical press, brought the question 
before the people in every corner of the kingdom. It was a preg- 
nant sign of the times that this great political movement had not, 
as heretofore, sought for leaders among the peerage, but was headed 
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altogether by commoners, of whom Mr. Cobden was the most pro- 
minent. 

While this voluntary association, which has so often in modern times 
shown itself a powerful political lev er, was gradually making con- 
verts, a disease among potatoes, which is the chief aliment of the 
Irish peasantry, and feeds no small number in Scotland and Eng- 
land, made large importations of grain necessary. The arguments 
of the Corn Law League could no longer be resisted, and Sir Robert 
Peel himself, yielding, as on former occasions, to a current that he 
could not stop or resist, proposed a repeal of the corn laws, to take 
place after two years. But many of his party resenting this deser- 
tion of a policy which not only touched their interests, but was asso- 
ciated in their minds with party triumphs, withdrew their support, 
and after an unsuccessful attempt to form a Whig ministry, one was 
finally formed in June, 1846, under Lord John Russel, the most 
zealous and uniform of the aristocracy in advocating the doctrines 
of free trade. 

But if the bad harvest had contributed to the repeal of the corn 
laws, it also disappointed the hopes of those who had wished that 
repeal. In 1847, the potato rot still continued, and there was a 
short crop of corn, both in England and in almost every part of 
Europe, Its price, consequently, which the removal of the duties had 
been expected to reduce, rose nearly to more than double of that it 
commonly bore. Nor did the evil stop here. The large quantity 
of grain which England, and yet more Ireland required, swelled the 
importations so much beyond their ordinary amount, that the export 
of specie became necessary to pay for the excess; and the banks 
not being able under their last charter to supply the deficiency of 
currency, as formerly, by a further issue o: notes, that deficiency 
was felt everywhere, and produced extraordinary commercial em- 
barrassment. The Bank of England, no longer restricted by a usury 
law, received 8 per cent. on its loans, which were, moreover, far 
short of the demand; and the 3 per cent. stock of the public debt 
which had been above par, and once as high as 104, fell to 80. 
The consequence was, that all that class, which proved to be not a 
small one, who by delusive appearances of capital, had been trad- 
ing and living on credit, became declared bankrupts; and the gam- 
bling spirit of speculation in grain, which the gains of the first dealers 
had produced, added a yet more numerous class to the first, after 
the price fell, as it suddenly did, by reason of a very promising har- 
vest. Never had there been the same number of failures in Great 
Britain, or the same want of mercantile confidence. The new bank 
regulations, which some had questioned from the first, began to be 
generally disapproved, when it was found that while they guarded 
against the evils of an undue expansion, they had increased those 
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of an undue contraction; and parliament was called at an earlier 
day to release the bank from some of the restrictions of its charter. 
But, further exports of specie to pay for corn no longer being neces- 
sary, and the vast resources of the nation from her commerce, her 
manufactures, her immense capital, and her colonial monopoly, 
having soon supplied her with her usual quantity of specie, the tem- 
porary evils of a deficient circulation were forgotten, and the bank 
charter remained unchanged. 

Supposing the corn laws not to be revived, what will be the effect 
of the abolition? It seems clear that the average price of grain in 
the United Kingdom will be less than heretofore, and will approach 
to that of other countries by the amount, or nearly the amount of 
the duty taken off. This must have the effect of throwing much of 
the poorer soils now producing corn out of cultivation, and convert 
them into pasture lands, when the amount of corn they furnished 
must thenceforth be supplied from abroad. In ordinary years, the 
supply will be obtained from Dantzic and Odessa, and a part, per- 
haps, from our western states, through Quebec. It is only, then, 
when the crop in England is a very short one, that a further aid will 
be required from the Atlantic States ; so that they do not seem to be 
as materially affected by this change of policy in Great Britain as 
we had once fondly expected. 

In the meantime the success of the Corn Law League, in influ- 
encing legislation, seems likely to induce other reformers to adopt 
the same course of voluntary co-operation, and bring it to bear on 
such parts of their polity as are injurious, or unpalatable to the 
majority of the people; in which case, it is for time to show whe- 
ther these reforms can be safely and peaceably made, as were the 
Catholic Emancipation, the extension of the right of suffrage, and 
the repeal of the corn laws; or whether they will result in civil 
cominotion. The ties which bind the different parts of the civil 
community together—the national debt ; the wealth, political power, 


and prestige of the aristocracy, the influence of the established 


church, the respect for ancient custom, and the force of habit—all 
contribute to keep things as they are, and to reconcile the nation to 
temporizing changes, when change cannot be prevented ; but, whe- 
ther these sedatives can prevail against the agitations of those who 
are deprived of their share of political power, and whose wealth, 
intelligence, and influence are steadily increasing, remains to be 
seen. 

The only open hostilities, besides the war with the Sikhs, in which 
Great Britain has been engaged within the last two years, was the 
war with the Kafirs, a rude tribe adjoining the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and that with the natives of New Zealand, who had 
become jealous of the foreign intruders. But the fortified camp of the 
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latter having been captured in January, 1846, the refractory chiefs 
submitted, and quiet was restored to the colony. This island may 
prove a valuable possession to Great Britain, but the subjugation of 
its fierce inhabitants will probably be preceded by many such con- 
tests as have lately taken place. The Kafir war has lately ter- 
minated in submission to British authority. 

While the adoption of the free trade policy in England produced 
disappointment in its results, it has yet more seriously aflected her 
sugar colonies in the West Indies. It was confidently expected by the 
friends of emancipation that the work of the negroes, when free, would, 
on the common principles of human action, prove cheaper than it 
had been when they were slaves. It was not foreseen that, in very 
hot climates, the ordinary gains of labor often fail to compensate for 
its irksomeness ; yet such has been the fact. The blacks, since they 
were free, in some of the colonies, particularly in Jamaica and De- 
marara, will not work over four or five days in the week, and but five 
or six hours in the day. Tosecure to the colonies the home market 
of Great Britain for their sugar, in return for her own monopoly of 
their trade, and in mitigation of the losses which the planters sus- 
tained from emancipation, a duty, amounting to prohibition, was 
laid on al] foreign sugar imported into the United Kingdom. But 
with this protection, the consequence of the decrease in the amount 
of agricultural labor, and of the rise in its price was, that the estates 
everywhere greatly declined in value; the business of making sugar 
became so unprofitable that many abandoned it; and the quan- 
tity annually exported from the British West Indies fell from 
114,000 hogsheads (the average of twenty years before the eman- 
cipation) to 42,443 hogsheads, (the average of five years after 
the emancipation.) ‘The reduction in the quantity of coffee has 
been in the same proportion. 

But after the repeal of the corn laws it was expected by the peo- 
ple of England, who were desirous of cheap sugar as well as cheap 
corn, that the protection which had been taken away from the British 
agriculturist should not be continued to the West India planters, 
and, accordingly, Lord John Russel, in 1846, proposed an immediate 
reduction of the duty on foreign sugar from sixty-three shillings the 
cwt. to twenty-one shillings; and, by further annual reductions in 
five years, to subject all sugars, wherever produced, to the same duty 
of fourteen shillings. This measure was vehemently opposed, on the 
ground that it would be ruinous to the planters, whose sugar could 
not be sold as cheaply as that which was produced by slaves, and 
that it would encourage the slave trade, which England had made 
such efforts to put down, by increasing the demand for the slave- 
grown sugar of Cuba and Brazil. The measure was, however, 
adopted, and its expected consequences have filled the West Indies 
with complaint and alarm. 
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The planters have endeavored to supply themselves with addi- 
tional laborers by importing Portuguese from Madeira, and Coolies 
from India. But these efforts have proved failures. The appren- 
tices from Sierra Leone, the cargoes of captured slave ships, have 
answered better (for their condition is probably only a mitigated form 
of slavery); but their number is too small to avail much, and the 
condition of these once flourishing colonies seems to require the 
wisest counsels, if they are to continue valuable appendages to the 
British empire. The privilege granted to the colonial legislatures, 
of doing away with the differential duties in favor of British manu- 
factures, can give them but little relief. ‘The greater cheapness of 
free over slave labor, which is still insisted upon, will still be found 
inapplicable here; for though man everywhere seeks what he deems 
the greatest good, yet the happiness of the tropical negro is less in 
the earnings of labor than in the enjoyment of indolence; and in 
that soil and climate the population are not goaded to work by the 
want of food, as in China. It would seem, then, that the govern- 
ment must either restore the protecting duties to the colonies, or 
supply them with more and cheaper labor, or see them rapidly de- 
cline as contributors of raw products to the mother country, and as 
consumers of her manufactures. 

The condition of Ireland presents a subject of still greater anxiety 
and perplexity to the British statesmen. Many of her redundant 
population are in a state of destitution and beggary for want of em- 
ployment, and not a few because they are not disposed to profit by 
that which is within their reach. The remote cause of their wretch- 
edness is their want of the pride of independence, which favors im- 
providence in marriage, and indolence afterwards. The potato rot 
has but hastened the crisis of their sufferings, for increasing as their 
population is, an insufficiency of food must sooner or later have been 
felt. The evil, then, having its source in the character of the peo- 
ple, admits no remedy that is at once safe and immediate, and it is 
consequently to be feared that the adaptation of population to food 
will be brought about by those dire correctives of redundancy, starva- 
tion or disease. There surely can be no worthier object of British 
legislation than to devise a course which may eventually rescue this 
fine island and its warm-hearted people from their present political 
debasement, and the yet greater which awaits it; but it must be 
confessed that the means appear to be as difficult as the end is de- 
sirable. 


FRANCE. 


In her desire to obtain some of the advantages of colonies which 
England seemed to derive from them, France about seventeen years 
ago, undertook to subdue the piratical State of Algiers, and to con- 
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vert it into a populous and productive colony. Lying on the oppo- 
site shores of the Mediterranean, and less than 500 miles from Mar- 
seilles, the territory of Algiers is estimated at about 70,000 square 
miles, and the population at about 2,000,000. After an immense 
expenditure of money, and sacrifice of men, France succeeded 
in there organizing a colonial government; but though -con- 
quered, the spirit of many of the inhabitants was unsubdued, and 
under the lead of one of those daring and energetic chiefs that 
always rise up in defence of their country, when its independence 
is assailed, she seemed compelled to wage a war of extermination 
with the Arab tribes. But Abd-el-Kader, after many bloody, and 
some successful contests against the best troops of France, has 
finally been forced to yield to European tactics and discipline, and 
on the 23d of December last, surrendered himself to the Duke 
d’Aumale, on condition of his personal liberty. All further resist- 
ance is likely here to cease, and France will now seriously set about 
obtaining from her new colony some indemnity for the immense sums 
it has cost her. The press lately teemed with projects of intro- 
ducing new articles of culture, suitable to the climate of Algiers, 
and to the wants of France ; and though many of them will! doubt- 
less fail, some may succeed. 

The same desire for colonies, on the part of France, has been 
indicated in Madagascar, not by acts of force, but the arts of di- 
plomacy, as yet, however, without any success; and in the Pacific, 
by a seizure of the Marquesas Islands, and of the Island of Tahiti. 

The King of France, who was early instructed in the school of ad- 
versity, and had acquired a knowledge of mankind by opportunities of 
personal observation, which those who are born sovereigns never can 
have, is a man of consummate prudence, and unwilling to expose his 
new dynasty to the hazardous contingencies of war, made it a para- 
mount object of his policy to preserve the peace of Europe, which has 
now lasted, owing probably to his efforts, upwards of thirty-two years, 
yet, in spite of these efforts, the general tranquillity of Europe has 
been on more than one occasion seriously threatened by one of those 
portentous specks on the political horizon, which, gradually grow- 
ing larger and darker, at last bursts into open war. Once by the 
double marriage of Queen Isabella of Spain with a cousin of the 
queen, a Spanish nobleman of the Bourbon family, and Louis 
Philippe’s youngest son, the Duke of Montpensier, with the queen’s 
sister, by which alliance, effected by French diplomacy, the King 
of France sought to strengthen the interests of his family. Lord 
Palmerston, in his instructions to the English minister at Paris, and 
which were communicated to M. Guizot, indicated the most earnest 
opposition of the British government to the projected alliance, main- 
tained that it was contrary to the spirit of the treaty of Utrecht (in 
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1713), which guaranteed the separation of the crowns of France and 
Spain, charged the French government with having acted incon- 
sistently with its professions to Great Britain; and without directly 
using the language of intimidation, he approached it in expressing 
the fervent hope, ‘‘that the proposed marriage would not take 
place.’? M. Guizot made a full reply to these instructions, in which, 
in a tone of temperate reasoning, he justified the course pursued 
by France. His letter was dated the 5th of October, 1846, and on 
the 10th the double marriage was solemnized. It was attended 
with no other consequence than a suspension of the amicable feelings 
which had previously existed between the French and English go- 
vernments, and their respective nations, but which last seems to be 
already restored. 

The peace of Europe appeared to be also in danger from the 
civil commotions in Europe, on account of the Jesuits, which will 
by and by be more fully noticed. 

This cessation of national hostility between England and France 
has led to their joint intervention in the affairs of other states, for 
the avowed purpose of maintaining the balance of power. They 
thus showed a disposition to act together to prevent the annexation 
of Texas to the United States, but this course of policy of the French 
ministry against the old and natural allies of France, being unpo- 
pular in that country, and being, moreover, evidently unavailing, 
was soon abandoned. ‘The two governments also concurred in op- 
posing the attempts of Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, against 
Paraguay. In their protests against. the annexation of Cracow to 
Austria, although its independence had been guaranteed by all the 
five powers composing the Congress of Vienna, they acted sepa- 
rately, Lord Palmerston not inviting or waiting for the concurrence 
of France. They seem to co-operate in like manner, without con- 
sultation, in protecting Pope Pius from the powers of Austria, and 
in allaying the civil commotions of Switzerland. 

France has been, ever since the peace in 1815, gradually un- 
dergoing the changes of which her revolution in 1789 was the 
indirect cause, and which may in time compensate for the tor- 
rents of blood caused by that revolution. The immediate agents 
of these changes were the great increase in the number of her 
landed proprietors, and her legislative assembly. The discussions 
which took place in this body, were steadily preparing the French 
nation, not only to take more interest in questions of public policy, 
but also to understand them; and although the number of electors 
to the popular branch was a very small proportion of the people, 


as prudence required it should first be, in the extreme political 


ignorance of that people, yet in the nature of things, that number 
would be increased, as those who were excluded became better 
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able to exercise the important franchise of choosing legislators. Their 
well-founded claims would be certain to meet with more and more 
favor and support, until they finally prevailed. Such has gene- 
rally been the extension of the right of suffrage, as we have seen 
in these States, and such no doubt would have been the progress 
in France, if the slow process of reform had not, by an attempt 
of the government to arrest it, been converted into a revolution 
which, with a force as sudden as resistless, swept away the mo- 
narch and the monarchy, and gave to the people the whole poli- 
tical power of the State. This great event, pregnant with conse- 
quences beyond human foresight to scan, will be more particularly 
noticed in the history of the present year; but it will be here proper 
to mention what preceded it. Under the influence of the changes 
that have been adverted to, it has been apparent, for some years, 
that public sentiment in France and the policy of the government 
were in direct conflict; and that, while an increasing number of the 
people were not willing to stop at the political reforms aimed at by 
the revolution of 1830, the government was intent on arresting the 
spirit of reformation, and of providing the means of controlling the 
popular will. 

It was confessedly the disaffected part of the nation which sug- 
gested the political banquets or dinners, that were becoming so 
common throughout France in 1847, and it probably sought to 
profit by the example of the corn Jaw league in England. The 
administration, on the other hand, believing that the object of these 
meetings was to thwart the government, and perhaps to overturn 
it, determined to exert its power to prevent them. In taking this 
course, they seem, by the result, to have acted unwisely, but it 
must be recollected that, in the alternative which was presented to 
them of yielding to the popular claim or resisting, it sometimes hap- 
pens that neither course is safe; but that in the wide difference be- 
tween what one party thinks it has the right to demand, and the 
other thinks itself warranted in refusing, concession may, like fuel 
added to flame, give new aliment to farther exactions, and opposi- 
tion to the popular will, like an attempt to dam the torrent, but 
make its power the more resistless. ‘The popular irritation pro- 
duced by the course pursued was indeed distinctly foreseen by the 
government, but it believed it had the means of quelling it by mili- 
tary force. Sovereigns, however, are to learn that an army is not 
now the blind machine it once was—-that, at the present day, the 
feelings of the citizen mingle with those of the soldier, and some- 
times even predominate. So it has proved in France. The main 
prop of power on which the King of the French relied has failed 
him, and this taken away, the fabric which he had with so much 
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real industry and such seeming skill, been rearing for seventeen 
years, tumbled to the ground. 

M. Guizot, at the head of the late ministry, presents a rare exam- 
ple of one who had devoted the principal part of his life to litera- 
ture and philosophy, discharging the practical duties of a statesman. 
He was thought to have aequitted himself with ability, and to have 
shown himself not wanting in that just judgment of men and things, 
which are essential to success in the real concerns of life. Swift, 
by way of showing that a man of genius is not unfit for business, 
used to say, that ‘‘a sprightly, generous horse could carry a pack 
as well as an ass.”? ‘There is some truth as well as wit in the re- 
mark, but it must be confessed that a life of mere reflection and 
speculation, is most commonly a very insufficient preparation for 
practical duties. Of what avail are good precepts, if we are un- 
skilful, or awkward, or unseasonable in applying them? 

In the last year, France participated in the scarcity of grain that 
was caused by the short crop of 1846, though not so largely as 
England. The very numerous class of the French population, who 
are landholders, gave them resources which the same class in Eng- 
land did not possess. 

It is still a mooted question in political economy, whether it is 
the wiser policy to multiply the number of landholders by subdi- 
viding real estate without limit, as is done in France, or to check 
such subdivisions by rights of primogeniture, and other policy of 
law, so as to secure the advantage of large farms, as is the case in 
England. Most English economists maintain that their system is 
best, because by means of large farms a country can obtain greater 
returns from the same expense of labor and capital, as it is only in 
this way that the benefit of the best distribution of labor, and of 
costly labor-saving machines can be obtained. On the other hand, 
it is insisted that where the lands of a country may be subdivided 
without restriction, and where, of course, the separate tracts are 
likely in time to become extremely small, they will be cultivated 
with the same care as a garden, and will be proportionately pro- 
ductive. Such a country will consequently be able to support a 
denser population by the products of its own soil, though it may 
have a smaller surplus of manufactures to exchange for the raw 
produce of other countries. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Spain, after much court intrigue and factious controversy, settled 
down in a state of quiet after her present queen was placed on the 
throne. That country which for three centuries her American 
colonies drained of her most enterprising inhabitants, and which 
substituted the wealth drawn from those colonies for that once pro- 
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duced by her industry and commerce, has now to rely upon her 
own native resources. ‘These, indeed, are physically very great, 
and require nothing but energy and perseverance for their develop- 
ment. Though a large portion of its territory, traversed as it is by 
chains of mountains, is unfit for cultivation, yet the residue is re- 
markably fertile; and, with its genial climate, is capable of sup- 
porting a very dense population. It is particularly favorable to the 
production of wool, and thus has the material for the manufacture 
of cloth. It has good ports both on the Atlantic and Mediterranean ; 
and may thus again have ships and commerce. It readily produces 
corn, wine, oil, fruits, and silk. It was once a great manufactur- 
ing country. It may still be so. Of her vast colonial possessions, 
on which it was her familiar boast that the sun never set,* she now 
retains only Cuba, Porto Rico, in the Western World, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Majorca and Minorca, the Canaries, the promontory 
opposite Gibraltar, and some other insignificant places on the Bar- 
bary coasts. Of these, Cuba, the principal, containing about a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, producing more sugar than all the British West 
Indies put together, presents a tempting object to the cupidity of 
other nations: but it may be long preserved to Spain by their mu- 
tual jealousy. 

Portugal has for some time exhibited evidences of a feeble go- 
vernment and a discontented people. In the month of May, 1846, 
there was a popuiar insurrection in that kingdom, provoked by a 
new tax, and to appease the storm, the minister Castro Cabral was 
compelled to resign, and the cabinet which succeeded, under the 
Duke de Palmella, lasted but four months. For nearly two years 
a civil war has been carried on on a small scale between the opposers 
and the supporters of the government. 


GERMANY. 

In Germany there is still evidently a great fermentation of the 
public mind. The French Revolution has communicated to other 
parts of Europe that free spirit of speculation in government, re- 
ligion, and morals, which had some time before existed in France, 
and to which the revolution gave new force. Nowhere is this spirit 
more manifest than in Germany, especially the Protestant portion of 
it. All the European sovereigns are sensible of the change, and 
the Prussian government, profiting by its knowledge of the fact, 
seems disposed to accommedate itself somewhat to the times, and by 
opportune concessions to the people, to give a safe direction to the 
ruling temper rather than to attempt to suppress it. After hesitat- 


* In point of fact, this is still true, as either Spain, Cuba, or Manilla must always 
be in the illuminated half of the globe. 
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ing in this delicate, and probably reluctant operation of reform, it 
has lately yielded to its subjects its promised constitution. In the 
meantime it has taken the lead in the great commercial union of 
the Northern German States, for the avowed purpose of equalling 
custom-house duties among them, and of encouraging their own 
commerce and industry. It aims at once to give to the members of 
the association the benefits of free trade, in their own commercial 
intercourse, and to secure to them the benefits of protection, in 
their intercourse with other nations. It is supposed, with a great 
show of probability, that Prussia in joining this league—the Zoll- 
verein, has the further purpose of increasing her political influence, 
and thus strengthening herself against Austria, the neighbor she 
most dreads and dislikes. 

That most powerful of the German States seems to be less affected 
by the spirit of reform than any part of Europe, and is perhaps the 
only one which has not given open evidence of its influence. The 
Court of Vienna still holds to its theory of despotic sway, though 
that sway, it must be confessed, is often moderate, and sometimes 
patriarchal in its exercise. ‘The atrocities in Galicia, however, 
furnish a notable exception. It being known that in this, as well 
as every other part of the former kingdom of Poland, the nobles 
still aspire to restore the independence of their country, the Austrian 
government systematically set about exciting the jealousy of the 
serfs against the nobles, who were the principal land owners; and, 
by relieving the former from some of their customary services, and 
other arts, they but too well succeeded. When in the beginning of 
1846, a revolution was attempted in Russian Poland, and its leaders 
had organized a central government in Cracow, the Austrian autho- 
rities in Galicia, fearing that this attempted revolution would not 
only be joined by the nobles, but that they and the peasants would 
be united by their patriotic sympathies, so managed, by flattering 
the peasants, and irritating them against the nobles, that they rose 
in masses, everywhere plundered and burnt the castles, and put 
their inhabitants to death, without distinction of age or sex. It is 
said that 1500 of the landed proprietors were the victims of popular 
fury. The only excuse offered for these butcheries is that the Aus- 
trian Governor at Tarnow, prompted more by fear than baseness, 
offered a reward for the head of every Polish noble brought to him. 
The serfs, believing they had now achieved their liberty, refused to 
submit to the orders of the government, and found, too late, that 
their servile condition remained unaltered, and that all they had 
effected by their barbarities was a change of masters. ‘The at- 
tempted revolution, proclaimed at Cracow, being effectually crushed 
by Russia, the Austrian government then made a show of vindicat- 
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ing the violated laws, and subjected the blind instruments of its 
own jealous policy to military execution. Moreover, to punish 
Cracow, which had been the rallying point of the conspirators, it 
was formally annexed to the Austrian empire, though its independ- 
ence had been expressly stipulated at the Congress of Vienna by 
Austria herself. ‘The history of the popular insurrections in Galicia, 
with their causes and consequences, are not known in detail; but 
when they shall be faithfully recorded, they will make a black page 
in Austrian history. 

Of her thirty-five millions of subjects, composed of various na- 
tions and races, Teutonic, Slavonian, Romanic, the Italian portion, 
amounting to five millions, are probably held by the weakest and 
most precarious ties. ‘Time seems not the least to have abated the 
cordial hatred felt by the Italians for Austrians and their govern- 
ment ever since they have been under its dominion, and they will 
seize the first opportunity of severing the cords that politically bind 
them together. Austria is sensible of this, and views with jealousy 
every popular movement in neighboring nations, and even all 
attempts at political reform. It is, therefore, that she has found 
the liberal course pursued by the present Pope distasteful, and has 
directly interfered to arrest it. The Whig ministry of England, 
faithful to the principles they profess, have also interfered, and have 
plainly intimated to the Austrian government that any act of hos- 
tility towards the States of the Church would be regarded by Great 
Britain as a declaration of war. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia still continues steadily to increase in numbers, and to 
advance in commerce, manufactures and civilization. Her popu- 
lation, which about ten years ago exceeded sixty millions, is proba- 
bly now nothing short of seventy millions, and though greatly 
diversified in habits and character, and somewhat in race, they are 
gradually acquiring that homogeneousness which time and identity 
of government rarely fail to produce. Her mines in the Ural Moun- 
tains of the precious metals, especially of gold, have of late exceeded 
in fertility the richest on this continent. Should they continue to 
be equally productive, the value of those metals must fall, at least 
in Russia, where it has been very high; and, consequently, the money 
price of her products must rise. This process is known to have 
great influence in quickening industry and trade, and the day is 
probably not far distant when her colossal power can no longer be 
effectually resisted by Turkey, and she will realize her long-cherished 
visions of possessing Constantinople, which seems, beyond all other 
spots on the globe, fitted to be the centre of the widest circle of 
commerce and political power. Such appears to be the splendid 
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destiny that awaits her, if her vast domain continues one integral s 
empire. ‘To give further assurance for this result, and perhaps to 
lay the foundation for further aggrandizement, the present czar is 
making efforts to bring about a moral union of all the Slavonian 
nations, whether subjects of Austria, Turkey, or Russia, and amount- 
ing in all to upwards of 80 millions. This project, which has ob- 
tained the name of Panslavism, is also favored by many of the 
Poles and other liberals, with very different hopes and purposes. 
But there are no indications at present that either party is likely to 
effect much. Identity of race seems to be too weak a tie to bind 
together nations so separated by distance, long subjected to different 
governments, and widely differing even in language. The czar is 
also laboring assiduously to eradicate all feelings of nationality with 
the Poles, and in that he may be more successful. All the acts of 
Russia indicate both the energy which is natural to a young and 
growing nation, and that which springs from a unity of will. In 
the projected revolution in 1846, she was acquainted with the ear- | 
liest movements of the Poles, when they were unsuspected in Austria, | 
and, waiting until the plot was mature, the Russian government, 
with characteristic vigor and cruelty, subjected every Pole found in 
arms to military execution. The Circassians, with the bravery and 
means of defence which belong to mountaineers, have for years bid 
defiance to her power; but from late accounts there is reason to 
fear that these noble defenders of their country will be overpowered 
at last; and the Caucasian mountains no longer present an impedi- 
ment to the further advance of Russian power to the south. 

The work, begun by Alexander, of emancipating the serfs, and 
which some have thought would have cost him his life, if he had 
1 not been the victim of typhus fever, has been perfected by the 
i th present emperor. ‘This may pave the way for liberating the forty 
i millions which still remain in a servile condition. 

It has been lately promulgated that, according to an ancient usage 
in Russia, no czar can reign longer than twenty-five years, a term 
which the present emperor’s reign approaches. In despotic coun- 
tries, custom being the only check to the will of the sovereign, has a 
BY force which it does not possess in free governments; and it remains 
| i to be seen whether this relic of barbarism will be still operative, or 
Bi be abrogated by the emperor, as unworthy of a civilized people and 

ti an enlightened age. 


TURKEY. 


The present sultan, or sovereign of Turkey, as well as his pre- 
decessor, has aimed at the only course likely to avert or long retard 
the destiny of his country, which is to introduce into it some of the 
institutions of Europe; especially those which relate to the security of 
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property, the administration of justice, the management of the pub- 
lic finances, and the modern art of war. But the difficulties he 
encounters at every step, in the ignorance, indolence, and invete- 
rate prejudices of his people, makes the progress of reform a slow 
one; and here, as everywhere else, the Mohammedan crescent 
seems destined to bow to the Christian cross. Such is the acknow- 
ledged imbecility of the sultan’s government, that, in 1845, the 
province of Syria would have been wrested from his dominion by 
his own nominal vassal, the Pacha of Egypt, but for the intervention 
of European allies. In the meantime, the reforms which have been 
introduced, in the abolition of the slave markets, in the collection 
of the taxes, in the privileges granted to Christians and Jews, and 
the separation of the military from the civil power in the provinces, 
are all good in themselves, though they should lead to no further 
benefit. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The German community, including Switzerland, being divided, 
not very unequally into Protestants and Catholics, there is, in this 
diversity of religious creeds and worships, materials of disagreement 
and ill-will that are always ready to lead to open hostility. It was 
a few years since productive of angry controversy in more than one 
part of Germany, which, however, terminated in nothing serious. 
But the Jesuits having been expelled from France in 1830, as dan- 
gerous political agents, and most of them having taken refuge in 
the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, the Protestant cantons took the 
alarm, and insisted on their expulsion from their new homes. Of 
the population of the whole 22 cantons, amounting to 2,000,000, 
about two-thirds are Protestants, but the Catholic cantons, sympa- 
thizing with the Jesuits, and unwilling to be thus dictated to, in- 
sisted on their sovereign rights; and, the better to defend them, 
entered into a separate league, called, on that account, the Sonder- 
bond. ‘This was declared by the Protestants to be a direct violation 
of the Helvetic Constitution, and, in their mutual recriminations, the 
parties came to open war. ‘The superior power of the Protestants 
finally prevailed, and they succeeded in driving the Jesuits from 
Switzerland, some of whom found an asylum in Austria and some 


in Italy. 


ITALY. 


One of the smallest States in Europe, and the last where we 
should have looked for anything like political reformation, has lately 
afforded a subject of unmingled pleasure to the liberal minded of all 
nations. ‘The new Pope, late Cardinal Maffei, who has assumed 
the title of Pius IX., seems bent upon meliorating the condition of 
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his people, and of awakening in them a spirit of industry and im- 
provement. He has removed the objections which his predecessors 
made to railroads, and has encouraged the establishment of manufac- 
tures. He has, in the form of a national council of one hundred 
members, established a deliberative assembly, which is hereafter to 
be elective, like the Senate of the United States—one-third every 
two years. He has even ventured on the delicate office of partial 
religious reforms; thus he has removed some of the disabilities of 
the Jews, and some of the restrictions on public amusements 
during Lent. The liberal course of the head of the Catholic 
Church has excited a lively interest with the American people, 
which they have on several occasions formally manifested; and 
some of the measures of the pontiff, which were merely the 
dictates of an enlightened benevolence, seem to have been too 
hastily regarded here as political, because they were the object 
of the very sensitive jealousy of the Austrian government, which 
has an instinctive dread of all innovation. He doubtless does 
not mean to proceed far in the career of reform, and he has 
countenanced and openly vindicated the refugee Jesuits in his 
dominions. But the spirit of improvement which he has evoked 
may not stop at the precise point he wishes; and although the 
population of the papal states does not exceed three millions, 
yet from their central situation, and the fact that the reforming 
spirit received their first impetus from the Holy See itself, who can 
say what influence those States may exert on the other parts of Italy, 
all speaking the same language, having the same religion, and 
prompted to the desire of change by so many present feelings as 
well as ancient recollections. Throughout all Italy, now containing 
upwards of twenty-four millions of people, there has never been 
since the first spasmodic sympathy with revolutionary France, a 
desire for political regeneration so general or so strong as at present. 

Nor is Italy singular in this respect. There is, on the contrary, 
no part of Europe except, perhaps, it may be Russia, in which there 
are not symptoms of the same feelingsin the people—a growing impa- 
tience of their political wrongs, and a growing consciousness of their 
own strength. The problem is thus everywhere presented to Euro- 
pean rulers whether it is safer to make timely concessions to the 
complaints of the people, or to resist them on the threshold—there 
being both argument and example to show, on the one hand, that a 
conciliatory policy would encourage popular encroachments, and on 
the other that it would allay them. 


AFRICA. 


Africa, equal in area to one-fourth of the habitable globe, affords 
no materials to the historian except on its coasts, and few of moment 
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even there. The transactions of its interior are utterly unknown 
to the rest of the world; and, though they were known, they would 
have too much sameness and rudeness to give either interest or 
instruction. 

The last struggles of the Arabs in Algeria, amounting to about 
two millions of people, have been already mentioned. Whenever the 
power of France is once firmly established there, her former designs 
on Egypt are likely to revive, and nothing but the jealousy of the 
other great European powers would be likely to prevent her from car- 
rying them into effect. 

There is a small spot on the Atlantic coast of Africa that is re- 
garded with great interest by philanthropists, not so much for what 
it is, as what it is capable of becoming. The settlement of Liberia, 
insignificant as it now is, may be the means of introducing the use- 
ful arts, Christianity, and civilization into the heart of Africa. It 
extends about 300 miles on the coast, but its breadth is but from 
20 to 30 miles. The Colonization Society, which has the credit of 
making this settlement, having surrendered to the settlers the right 
to govern themselves, in fulfilment of its original promise, the latter, 
in August last, adopted a constitution or form of government, which 
is now said to be in successful operation. ‘The whole number of 
colored emigrants from the United States, including the Maryland 
colony at Cape Palmas, their children, and about 500 natives admit- 
ted to the rights of citizenship, then amounted to 5000. But the na- 
tives who acknowledged themselves subject to the laws of Liberia, 
are said to be about 80,000. 

This colony has advanced much more slowly than its friends anti- 
cipated, but its climate being unhealthy, even to the emigrants of 
the colored race, until they become inured to it, scarcely any but 
those emancipated in the United States have migrated thither. But 
it seems probable that as the colony grows the greater wil! be the 
proportionate number of emigrants, since it will then present more 
attractions to the ambitious, the adventurous, and the commercial 
portion of the people of color in the United States; and, should 
it ever become populous, it may solve some important problems 
relative to our species—one is, whether it is possible for a people 
inhabiting the torrid zone to be at once a free and industrious com- 
munity ; and another is, whether there is in the African race a natural 
inferiority in intellectual endowments. 

The war with the Kafirs and the British troops at the Cape of 
Good Hope still continues. It originated in consequence of an 
attack made by these rude people on some of the settlers who 
ventured too near them, and whom they no doubt considered as 
intruders. ‘Their numbers are estimated at 100,000, and they are 
nomadic in their habits, but are both physically and mentally infe- 
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rior to any other known tribes of the African race. Though their 
resistance may be protracted by the difficulty of transporting mili- 
tary stores and provisions in a rugged country without roads, they 
must ere long share the fate of all rude nations which are brought 
into conflict with those who are aided by science and art.* The inte- 
rior of Africa may in time be penetrated from the south by the Eng- 
lish, as by the colony of Liberia from the west, and by the French 
from the north, and may thus owe to foreign intruders those arts 
and civilization which have never been indigenous in that part of 
the old continent. 


ASIA. 


Though Asia contains probably more than two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of this globe, it presents but few objects of interest to the western 
world. 

China, with a population, it is believed, of more than 300,000,000, 
exhibits to the eye of the distant observer one smooth, unruffled sur- 
face ; and while so many of our fellow-beings are traversing this 
great moral Pacific in every direction, in pursuit of happiness, or of 
the mere means of subsistence, all that they do or suffer, except in 
the small portion accessible to strangers, is almost as little known to 
the rest of the world as if they occurred in another pianet. The 
recent admission of strangers into Canton, and of Christian mission- 
aries into the interior, have increased our knowledge of a small part 
of that country, and have given us more authentic information of the 
habits and character of its singular people. It would seem that while 
the most indigent portion of its population severely feel the pressure 
of numbers on the means of subsistence, there is among the classes 
above them, constituting a large majority of the nation, a degree of 
domestic comfort that is rarely exceeded anywhere; and we cannot, 
without confounding terms, pronounce that government positively bad 
in which peace, order, and competence are secured to the greater 
number. The mass of the people are, however, ignorant and super- 
stitions, and some moral abuses, particularly infanticide, call for 
reform. Now that they are brought into closer contact with Euro- 
peans, it seems impossible that they will not profit by the inter- 
course; and the missionaries will take the lead in the diffusion of 
religious and moral light among them. Should they ever be induced, 
in writing their language, to substitute alphabetical characters for 
thu 4 "esent system of complicated and arbitrary symbols, it is not 
easy to say what effect it may have on the mind and character of 
three or four hundred millions of people speaking the same tongue. 
The difficulties of their written language have probably presented 
great impediments to the advancement of literature and science with 


* Sir Henry Pottinger has since reduced this tribe to submission. 
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their educated classes, and have certainly impeded the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. 

The admission of strangers into Canton, secured by the treaty of 
Nankin, made with Great Britain, has been followed by occasional 
collisions between them and the natives, which afforded a cause or 
a pretext to the Chinese for again closing that city to foreigners early 
in 1846. But Sir John Davis, the British naval commander, having 
immediately refused to surrender the Island of Chusan to the Chi- 
nese, blockaded the city, and threatened it with bombardment, it 
was again opened to foreign traders. Similar collisions, sometimes 
attended with the loss of life, have since occurred, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining the offenders, and of bringing them to punishment, 
seems to be fruitful of angry discussions for the time, and may lead 
to future hostility. 

Japan still adheres, with inflexible constancy, to its policy of ex- 
cluding all foreigners from aay intercourse, even commercial, with 
their country; dnd the joint efforts of England, France, and the 
United States, in 1846, to bring about one, were utterly fruitless. 

India may now be considered to be wholly under the British do- 
minion, and is likely long to remain so. The time, however, must 
come when the ties which now bind them to their present rulers 
must be severed, but whether by the efforts of sore of their own 
tribes, as brave as the Sikhs, and more numerous, or by a foreign 
invader from the west, or the disaffection of the mercenary Seapoys, 
or by the slow growth of knowledge and national pride in the whole 
Hindoo nation, time only can reveal. A thousand years hence, 
the fact that two hundred millions of people were kept in subjec- 
tion by a small number of persons, not holding the first rank in an 
island on the opposite side of the globe, containing not twenty mil- 
lions, will seem too strange for comprehension or belief. It cer- 
tainly is one of the most marvellous facts in human annals. 

The English settlements in New Holland are steadily increasing 
in numbers, and still more rapidly in wealth. They are likely to 
separate from the mother country long before India; but, whether 
they become independent or remain colonial, they will lay the foun- 
dation for adding this vast region to those in which the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and the Anglo-Saxon race predominate. 


In this coup d’ceil of the History of the World for the two pre- 
ceding years, we may mention, among the memorable events, the 
invention of gun cotton, by Schoénbrun, and the discovery of a 
new planet, Neptune, by Mons. Le Verrier, in France. The last 
affords one of the greatest triumphs of mathematical and physical 
science, as the existence of the planet was shown by circumstantial 
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proof before it was actually seen; and the same course of reasoning 
by Mr. Adams, in England, led to a similar inference. 





DOCUMENTS—MEXICAN WAR. 


[The following important documents we connect with the preceding Historical 
Review. They relate to the war with Mexico, a portion of the history of the 
past two years that will ever be deeply interesting to American citizens, on 
account of the cireumstances which led to its commencement, the destruction of 
human life that ensued, and the valor, constancy and daring of our officers and 
soldiers who achieved the conquest of Mexico. 

We have given all the documents that the limits of our present number will 
permit, and will supply hereafter such others as may be necessary to complete 
the record. ] 


(THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO GENERAL TAYLOR.) 


[ Confidential. War Department, May 28, 1845. 

Sir:—I am directed by the President to cause the forces now under your com- 
mand, and those which may be assigned to it, to be put into a position where 
they may most promptly and efficiently act in defence of Texas, in the event it 
shall become necessary or proper to employ them for that purpose. The infor- 
mation received by the Executive of the United States warrants the belief that 
Texas will shortly accede to the terms of annexation. As soon as the Texan 
Congress shall have given its consent to annexation, and a convention shall 
assemble and accept the terms offered in the resolutions of Congress, Texas 
will then be regarded by the executive government here so far a part of the 
United States as to be entitled from this government to defence and protection 
from foreign invasion and Indian incursions. The troops under your command 
will be placed and kept in readiness to perform this duty. 

In the letter addressed to you from the Adjutant General’s office, of the 21st 
of March, you were instructed to hold a portion of the troops under your imme- 
diate command in readiness to move into Texas under certain contingencies 
and upon further orders from this department. In the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico, the two governments mutually stipulated to use all the means 
in their power to maintain peace and harmony among the Indian nations in- 
habiting the lands on their borders, and to restrain by force any hostilities and 
incursions by these nations within their respective boundarjes, so that the one 
would not suffer the Indians within its limits to attack, in any manner whatever, 
the citizens of the other, or the Indians residing upon the territories of the other. 
(See the 33d article, a copy of which is herewith transmitted.) The obligations 
which in this respect are due to Mexico by this treaty, are due also to Texas. 
Should the Indians residing within the limits of the United States, either by 
themselves, or associated with others, attempt any hostile movement in regard 
to Texas, it will be your duty to employ the troops under your command to 
repel and chastise them ; and for this purpose you will give the necessary in- 
structions to the military posts on the upper Red river, (although not under your 
immediate command,) and, with the approbation of the Texan authorities 
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make such movements, and take such position, within the limits of Texas, as 
in your judgment may be necessary. You are also directed to open immediate 
correspondence with the authorities of Texas, and with any diplomatic agent of 
the United States, (if one should be residing therein,) wiih a view to intorma- 
tion and advice in respect to the common Indian enemy, as well as to any 
foreign power. This communication and consultation with the Texan authori- 
ties, &c., are directed with a view to enable you to avail yourself of the superior 
loca! knowledge they may possess, but not for the purpose of placing you, or 
any portion of the forces of the United States, under the orders of any functionary 
not in the regular line of command above you. 

Should the territories of Texas be invaded by a foreign power, and you shall 
receive certain intelligence through her functionaries of that fact, after her con- 
vention shall have acceded to the terms of annexation contained in the resolu- 
tions of the Congress of the United States, you will at once employ, in the most 
effective manner your judgment may dictate, the forces under your command, 
for the defence of these territories, and to expel the invaders. 

It is supposed here that, for the mere purpose of repelling a common Indian 
enemy, as above provided for, it may not be necessary that you should march 
across the Sabine or upper Red river (at least in the first instance) with more 
than the particular troops which you were desired in the instructions before 
referred to, of the 21st March, to hold in immediate readiness for the field, but 
it is not intended to restrict you positively to that particular amount of force. On 
the contrary, according to the emergency, you may add any other corps, or any 
number of companies within your department deemed necessary, beginning 
with those nearest at hand; and in the contingency of a foreign invasion of 
Texas, as above specified, other regiments from a distance may be ordered to 
report to you. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. L. MARCY, 

General Z. Tayior, Secretary of War. 

Fort Jesup, Louisiana. 


[ Confidential. War Department, June 15, 1845. 

Sir :—On the 4th day of July next, or very soon thereafter, the convention of 
the people of Texas will probably accept the proposition of annexation, under 
the joint resolutions of the late Congress of the United States. That acceptance 
will constitute Texas an integral portion of our country. 

In anticipation of that event, you will forthwith make a forward movement 
with the troops under your command, and advance to the mouth of the Sabine, 
or to such other point on the Gulf of Mexico, or its navigable waters, as in your 
judgment may be most convenient for an embarkation at the proper time for 
the western frontier of Texas. 

In leaving to your judgment to decide the route, it is intended that you 
choose the most expeditious, having due regard to the health and efficiency of 
the troops on reaching the point of destination. 

The force under your immediate command at and near Fort Jesup to be put 
in motion on the receipt of these instructions, will be the 3d and 4th regiments 
of infantry, and seven companies of the 2d regiment of dragoons. The two 
absent companies of the 4th infantry have been ordered to join their regiments, 
Artillery will be ordered from New Orleans. 

It is understood that suitable forage for cavalry cannot be obtained in the 
region which the troops are to occupy; if this be so, the dragoons must leave 
their horses and serve as riflemen. But it is — that horses of the country 
accustomed to subsist on meagre forage may be procured if it be found neces- 
sary. You will therefore take the precaution to order a portion of the cavalry 
equipments to accompany the regiment, with a view to mounted service. 
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The point of your ultimate destination is the western frontier of Texas, where 
you will select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as 
will consist with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to repel in- 
vasion, and to protect what, in the event of annexation, will be our western 
border. You will limit yourself to the defence of the territory of Texas, unless 
Mexico should declare war against the United States. 

Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, and your preparations to embark for 
the western frontier of Texas, are to be made without any delay; but you will 
not effect a Janding on that frontier until you have yourself ascertained the due 
acceptance of Texas of the proffered terms of annexation, or until you receive 
directions from Mr. Donelson. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 

To Brig. Gen. Z. Taytor, 

U. S. Army, Com’g 1st Dept., Fort Jesup, La. 


P. S.—The revenue cutters Spencer and Woodbury have been placed by the 
Treasury Department at the disposition of Mr. Donelson. 


War Department, July 8, 1845. 
Str :—This department is informed that Mexico has some military establish- 
ments on the east side of the Rio Grande, which are, and for some time have 
been, in the actual par Mead her troops. In carrying out the instructions 
heretofore received, you will careful to avoid any acts of aggression unless 
an actual state of war should exist. The Mexican forces at the posts in their 
possession, and which have been so, will not be disturbed as long as the rela- 
tions of peace between the United States and Mexico continue. 
WM. L. MARCY. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayor. 





War Department, Washington, July 30, 1845. 

Sir :—Your letter, from New Orleans, of the 20th instant, addressed to the Ad- 
jutant General, has been received and laid before the President, and he desires 
me to express to you his approval of your movements. 

He has not the requisite information in regard to the country to enable him 
to give any positive directions as to the position you ought to take, or the move- 
ments which it may be expedient to make. These must be governed by cir- 
cumstances. While avoiding, as you have been instructed to do, all aggressive 
measures towards Mexico, as long as the relations of peace exist between that 
republic and the United States, you are expected to occupy, protect, and defend 
the territory of Texas to the extent that it has been occupied by the people of 
Texas. The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary between the two coun- 
tries, and up to this boundary you are to extend your protection, only excepting 
any posts on the eastern side thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of 
Mexican forces, or Mexican settlements over which the republic of Texas did 
not exercise jurisdiction at the period of annexation, or shortly before that event. 
It is capuntil that, in selecting the establishment for your troops, you will ap- 

roach as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as prudence will dictate. 
With this view, the President desires that your position, for a part of your forces 
at least, should be west of the river Nueces. 

You are directed to ascertain and communicate to this department the num- 
ber of Mexican troops now at Matamoras, and the other Mexican posts along 
the border, their position, the condition of them, and particularly the measures 
taken or contemplated to increase or strengthen them. If you should have any 
reason to believe that the government of Mexico is concentrating forces on the 
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boundaries of the two countries, you will not only act with reference to such a 
staie of things, but give the earliest information to this department. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
WM. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of War. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior, 
Commanding the Army of Occupation in Texas. 





War Department, Washington, August 23, 1845. 

Sir:—The information hitherto received as to the intentions of Mexico, and 
the measures she may adopt, does not enable the administration here to give 

you more explicit instructions in regard to your movements than those which 
one been already forwarded to you. There is reason to believe that Mexico 
is making efforts to assemble a large army on the frontier of Texas, for the 
purpose of entering its territory and holding forcible possession of it. Of their 
movements you are doubtless advised, and we trust have taken, or early will 
take, prompt and efficient steps to meet and repel any such hostile incursion. 
Should Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the Rio Grande, and cross it 
with a considerable force, such a movement must be regarded as an invasion 
of the United States, and the commencement of hostilities. You will, of course, 
use all the authority which has been or may be given you, to meet such a state 
of things. Texas must be protected from hostile invasion, and for that purpose 
you will of course employ to the utmost extent all the means you possess or 
can command. 

An order has been this day issued for sending one thousand more men into 
Texas to join those under your command. When the existing orders are car- 
ried into effect, you will have with you a force of four thousand men of the 
regular army. We are not enabled to judge what auxiliary force can, upon an 
emergency, be brought together from Texas, and as a precautionary measure 
you are authorized to accept volunteers from the states of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, and even from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. Should Mexico 
declare war, or commence hostilities by crossing the Rio Grande with a con- 
siderable force, you are instructed to lose no time in giving information to the 
authorities of each or any of the above-mentioned states, as to the number ot 
volunteers you may want from them respectively. Should you require troops 
from any of these states, it would be important to have them with the least pos- 
sible delay. It is not doubted that at least two regiments from New Orleans and 
one from Mobile could be obtained and expeditiously brought into the field. 
You will cause it to be known at these places what number and description of 
troops you desire to receive from them in the contemplated emergency. The 
authorities of these states will be apprized that you are authorized to receive 
volunteers from them, and you may calculate that they will promptly join you 
when it is made known that their services are required. Arms, ammunition, 
and camp equipage for the auxiliary troops that you may require, will be sent 
forward subject to your orders. You will so dispose of them as to be most 
available in case they should be needed, at the same time with a due regard to 
their safety and preservation. Orders have been issued to the naval force on the 
gulf of Mexico to co-operate with you. You will, as far as practicable, hold 
communication with the commanders of our national vessels in your vicinity, 
and avail yourself of any assistance that can be derived from their co-operation. 
The Lexington is ordered into service as a transport ship, and will sail in a few 
days from New York with a detachment of United States troops for Corpus 
Christi. She will be employed as the exigency of the public service may re- 
quire. In order to keep up a propercommunication between the army in Texas 
and the United States, the On-ka-hy-e, the Harney, and the Dolphin will be put 
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into service as soon as they can be made ready, as dispatch vessels to convey 
intelligence, supplies, &c. You will avail yourself of these vessels and all other 
proper means to keep the government here advised of your operations, and of 
the state of things in Texas and Mexico. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, yours, WM. L. MARCY, 


Secretary of War. 
General Z. Taytor. 
[Sent to the quartermaster at New Orleans. } 


War Department, Washington, August 25, 1845. 

Sir :—General Taylor, to whom has been committed the command of the army 
of occupation in Texas, is authorized to draw any auxiliary force he may need 
from Texas. If such aid should be wanted, it is not doubted that the patriotic 
citizens of that state will rally to his assistance with alacrity, in sufficient numbers 
to enable him, in conjunction with United States troops, to repel the invasion of 
Texas by Mexico, should it be attempted. Though our information as to the 
force Mexico may bring into the field for such a purpose is not very accurate, 
yet there is reason to apprehend that it is more numerons than that under the 
command of General Maylor ; and may, perhaps, exceed his effective force 
when augmented with the auxiliary aid he may derive from Texas. Besides, 
he may need additional troops to a greater number, and sooner than they can 
be furnished him from that state. Should he need assistance from your state, 
he is directed to signify to you the number and description of troops he may 
deem necessary to receive as volunteers into service. Relying upon the zeal 
and public spirit of the gallant militia of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
the government here do not doubt that he will be promptly furnished with such 
and so many as he may express a desire to have mustered into the service of the 
United States ; and it has the. most perfect reliance upon your countenance and co- 
operation in organizing and sending into Texas such a volunteer force from your 
state as he may desire. It is necessarily left to his judgment to designate the 
number. It is proper to observe, that the emergency rendering such assistance 
from the militia of your state necessary, does not appear to have been foreseen 
by Congress, and consequently no appropriation was made for paying them ; 
but it is not to be doubted that such a provision will be promptly made when 
congress shall again assemble. In order to be paid, the state troops must be 
mustered into service. In organizing companies and regiments for that purpose, 
the number of officers must be proportioned to that of the privates. Enclosed I 
send you, from the Adjutant General, a statement of the number and rank of 
officers for each company of men, as well as the regimental and staff officers, 
should a regiment of volunteers be called for. From the known patriotism and 
military ardor of the militia of your state, it is presumed that volunteers to the 
number that may be required will readily tender their services to their country 
in the contemplated emergency. Should aid from your state be required by the 
commanding general in Texas, it will be of the utmost importance that the 
troops should be sent into that state withoutgelay. This consideration will ren- 
der it proper that they should come from such part of the state as can most 
promptly furnish them. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. L. MARCY, 


Secretary of War. 

His Excellency Bensamin Fitzpatrick, 

Governor of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
His Excellency A. G. Brown, 

Governor of Mississippi, Jackson, Mississippi. 
His Excellency ALExanver MovrTon, 

Governor of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Letters were also addressed on the 28th of the same month, to the governors 
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of Tennessee and Kentucky, on the same subject, and in the same words as 
the above. 


War Derartment, Washington, August 30, 1845. 

Sir :—Only one letter has been received from you since you entered Texas, 
and that was written the day after you arrived at Aransas Bay. Permit me to 
urge upon you the importance of availing yourself of every opportunity of com- 
municating with this department. It is desirable to have early and correct 
information fron, you, to enable the government to form a true judgment of the 
designs and movements of Mexico, founded on ascertained facts. It is pre- 
sumed that, in pursuance of previous instructions from this department, you have 
taken special pains to become acquainted with the proceedings of Mexico, par- 
ticularly in regard to the number and kind oi Mexican troops at Matamoras, 
Monterey, and other places, as well as those which are on the march towards 
them, and may be brought to act against your forces or pushed across the Rio 
Grande, either in the vicinity of Matamoras, or at distant points on that river. 
You will not, I trust, underrate the importance of such information, or fail to 
use the proper and necessary means for acquiring it. You are directed, should 
you deem it expedient, to employ competent and trustworthy persons to obtain 
such intelligence. 

The instructions heretofore issued, enjoin upon you to defend Texas from 
invasion and Indian hostilities; and, should Mexico invade it, you will employ 
all your forces to repulse the invaders, and drive all Mexican troops beyond the 
Rio Grande. Should you judge the forces under your command inadequate, 
you will not fail to draw sufficient auxiliary aid from Texas, and, if there be 
need, from the states, pursuant to your previous instructions. It is not to be 
doubted, that on your notification, volunteer troops, to the number you may re- 
quire, will rally with alacrity to your standard. You have been advised that the 
assembling a large Mexican army on the borders of Texas, and crossing the 
Rio Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded by the Executive here, 
as an invasion of the United States, and the commencement of hostilities. An 
attempt to cross that river with such a force will also be considered in the same 
light. There may be other acts on the part of Mexico which would put an end 
to the relations of peace between that republic and the United States. Should 
depredations be committed on our commerce by her public armed vessels, or 
privateers acting under her authority, this will constitute a state of war. 

Orders have been issued to the vessels of the United States in the gulf, to 
furnish you with information of any hostile proceedings of Mexico, and the 
state of things in that republic. You will embrace every occasion that may 
present, to forward to the commanders of these vessels such intelligence as you 
may possess concerning the movements of the military forces and the state of 
things in Mexico and Texas, and to suggest to them such assistance and co-ope- 
ration as you may desire to receive. 

In case of war, either declared or made manifest by hostile acts, your main 
object will be the protection of Texas; but the pursuit of this object will not 
necessarily confine your action within the territory of Texas. Mexico having 
thus commenced hostilities, you may, in your discretion, should you have suffi- 
cient force and be in condition to do so, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or cap- 
ture the forces assembling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting 
for that purpose, drive them from their positions on either side of that river, and, 
if deemed practicable and expedient, take and hold possession of Matamoras 
and other places in the country. I scarcely need to say that enterprises of this 
kind are only to be ventured on, under circumstances presenting a fair prospect 
of suecess. Very respectfully, &c. 

WM. L. MARCY, 
- Secretary of War. 

Brig. Gen. Z. Taytor, Commanding the U. S. Army in Texas. 
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P. 8.—Herewith you will find a copy of the order of the Navy Department 
to Commodore Connor. 





War Department, Washington, October 16, 1845. 

Str :—The information which we have here, renders it probable that no serious 
attempts will at present be made by Mexico to invade Texas, although she con- 
tinues to threaten incursions. Previous instructions will have put you in pos- 
session of the views of the government of the United States, not only as to the 
extent of its territorial claims, but of its determination to assert them. In car- 
rying out these instructions, you will be left very much to your own judgment, 
by reason of your superior knowledge of localities, and the earlier notice you 
may receive of the probable views of Mexico, and the movements of her 
troops. 

On the supposition that no active operations on your part will be required 
during the approaching winter, an important question to be decided is the posi- 
tion or positions to be occupied by your forces. This must be determined mainly 
with reference to the objects for ‘hich the army under yourcommand was sent 
into Texas. You will approach as near the western boundary of Texas (the 
Rio Grande) as circumstances will permit; having reference to reasonable 
security; to accommodations for putting your troops into winter huts, if deemed 
necessary ; to the facility and certainty of procuring or receiving en: and 
to checking any attempted incursions by the Mexican forces or the Indian tribes. 
Ought your present position to be changed? the forces, which are, or soon will 
be, assembled under your command, be kept together or divided? and, if 
divided, what positions are to be taken, and how are they te be divided? These 
are questions which must be, in a measure, left to your judgment, or, at least, 
the decision upon them here, if there be time, will be influenced in no incon- 
siderable degree by the information and views which you may furnish the 
department. You need not, therefore, wait for directions from Washington, to 
carry out what you may deem proper to be done. Upon all the points above 
enumerated, and others not suggested, vour reports and views in full are desired, 
not only with reference to the continuance of the present aspect of affairs be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, but in the nr of your selecting, 
or being directed to take, a position on the banks of the Rio Grande near its 
mouth, or places above, or even in the event of open hostilities. It is expected 
that the officers of the Engineer and Topographical Corps, who have been sent 
into Texas, will examine, as far as practicable, under your direction, the country, 
with a view to selecting eligible positions for permanent or temporary occupa- 
tion, for depots of supplies, arms, and munitions of war. It is extremely 
desirable that the sea-coast, or at least that part of it which will be likely to be 
visited by our vessels in aid of any contemplated military operations, should be 
better known here than it now is; as well as the character of the several rivers 
which may present obstacles to the movements of our forces, or furnish facilities 
for transporting supplies. You are requested to avail yourself of all proper occa- 
sions, and employ the means you possess, to collect information in regard to all 
these matters, and forward it to this department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of War. 

Brig. Gen. Z. Taytor, 

Commanding Army of Occupation in Texas. 


— 


War Department, Washington, January 13, 1846. 
Srr :—I am directed by the President to instruct you to advance and occupy, 
with the troops under your command, positions on or near the east bank of the 
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Rio del Norte, as soon as it can be conveniently done with reference to the 
season, and the routes by which your movements must be made. From the 
views heretofore presented to this department, it is presamed Point Isabel will 
be considered by you an eligible sgn This point, or some one near it, and 
points opposite Ma tamoras and Mier, and in the vicinity of Laredo, are sng- 
gested for your consideration; but you are left to your better knowledge to 
determine the post or posts which you are to occupy, as well as the question of 
dividing your forces with a view to occupying two or more positions. 

In the positions you may take in carrying out these instructions and other 
movements that may be made, the use of the Rio del Norte may be very con- 
venient, if not necessary. Should you attempt to exercise the right which the 
United States have in common with Mexico to the free navigation of this river, 
it is probable that Mexico would interpose resistance. You will not attempt to 
enforce this right without further instructions. 

You are requested to report to this department, without delay, what means 
you may require, if any, beyond those you now possess, to enforce and main- 
tain our common right to navigate this river, as well as your views of the im- 
portance of this right in the defence and protection of the State of Texas. 

It is not designated, in our present relations with Mexico, that you should treat 
her as an enemy ; but, should she assume that character by a declaration of war, 
or any open act of hostility towards us, you will not act merely on the defen- 
sive, if your relative means enable you to do otherwise. 

Since instructions were given you to draw aid from Texas, in case you should 
deem it necessary, the relations between that State and the United States have 
undergone some modification. Texas is now fully incorporated into our union 
of States, and you are hereby authorized by the President to make a requisition 
upon the executive of that State for such of its militia force as may be needed 
to repel invasion, or to secure the country against apprehended invasion. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant. 

WM. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of War. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Taytor. 





War Department, Washington, January 20, 1846. 

Sir:—You will perceive by a letter which has been addressed to General 
Taylor, commanding the United States troops in your State, a copy of which I send 
to you herewith, that the President has authorized him, in case of hostilities 
between the United States and Mexico, and an invasion or threatened invasion 
of your State, to make a requisition for such militia force as in a possible state of 
things may be required from Texas. 

By the request of the President I hereby apprize you of the directions which 
have been given to General Taylor, and express to you the confidence here enter- 
tained, that, should he make a requisition, it will be promptly responded to. 

WM. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of War. 
His Excellency James Henperson, 
Governor of the State of Texas. 


GENERAL TAYLOR TO THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


Heapquarters, Ist Minrrary DeparTMeENT, 
New Orleans, La., July 20, 1845. 
Sir :—I respectfully acknowledge your communication of July 8, covering 
the instructions of the Secretary of War of the same date, relative to the Mexican 
settlements on this side of the Rio Grande. Those instructions will be closely 
obeyed; and the department may rest assured that | will take no step to inter- 
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rupt the friendly relations between the United States and Mexico. I am grati- 
fied at receiving these instructions, as they confirm my views, previously com- 
municated, in regard to the proper line to be occupied at present by our troops. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brev. Brig. Gen. U.S.A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 





Heapquarters, Army or OccupaTION, i 
Steamship Alabama, Aransas Pass, Texas, July 28, 1845. | 3 

Srr:—I respectfully report my arrival at this place on the 25th instant, with 
eight companies of the third infantry, it having been found necessary to leave j 
two companies of that regiment to be brought over in other transports. t 

The troops are temporarily established on St. Joseph’s island. I am waiting ; 
the report of a boat expedition sent to Corpus Christi Bay before I determine on ; 
the site of an encampment. I hope to receive the necessary information in the 
course of the day, when I shall immediately commence the removal of the third 
infantry to the point selected. The position will probably be “ Live Oak Point,” 
in Aransas bay, some ten miles from our present position. I am very anxious 
to establish myself at the mouth of the Nueces, but the extreme shoalness of the 
water will, | fear, present an insuperable obstacle, unless we can procure light- 
ers of much lighter draught than those we have at present. 

The difficulties of effecting a debareation on this coast, and of establishing 
depots for supplying the army, are much greater than I anticipated, and will 
render our a at once embarrassing and expensive. Between Pass 
Cavallo and Brazos Santiago, there is no entrance for vessels drawing more than 4 
seven or eight feet; and the ee render the operation of lightening i 
extremely uncertain and hazardous. e have been favored with fine weather, 
and, should it continue, the other transports, which may now be expected, will 
be enabled to discharge without difficulty. 

We had a very favorable run from New Orleans; and I am happy to state 
that the health of the command was greatly improved by the voyage. The 
eight companies have scarcely any sickness at this time. 

The day before leaving New Orleans, I received from Major Donelson a 
communication dated at Austin, on the 7th of July, informing me that the ccn- 
vention had unanimously accepted the proposition of annexation, and suggested 
that two companies should be posted at Austin. I still deem it best to concen- 
trate my force until our relations with Mexico shall become settled, and until 
the country can be examined, and the best mode of supply ascertained. 

I hear nothing important from the Mexican frontier. Some Indian depreda- ; 
tions are committed from time to time near Corpus Christi, and will claim my 5 
first attention after I can get established. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brev. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., commanding. 

The Apsurant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 





Heapquarters, Army oF Occupation, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, August 15, 1845. 
Srr:—I have the honor to report that, by New Orleans papers of the 7th inst., 
I have received intelligence of the preparatory * taken by Mexico towards 
a declaration of war against the United States. shall spare no exertions to 
meet suitably this probable change in the relations between the two countries ; 
and the additional force ordered to join me, as announced in your communica- 
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tion of July 30, will, I trust, enable me to do something more than maintain a 
merely defensive attitude on the Nueces. This will depend upon the demon- 
strations made by Mexico along the Rio Grande, in regard to which the Secre- 
tary of War has solicited a report. I am enabled to say, upon information which 
is regarded as authentic, that General Arista was to leave Monterey on the 4th 
of this month for Matamoras with 1,500 men—500 being cavalry. I learn, from 
the same source, that there are 500 regular troops at Matamoras. In regard to the 
force at other points on the Rio Grande, except the militia of the country, I have 
no information ; nor do | hear that the reported concentration at Matamoras is for 
any purpose of invasion. I have but just arrived at this place, and hope in 2 
few days to be able to obtain more full and precise intelligence concerning the 
movements of the Mexicans. I shall not fail to communicate promptly to the 
department all such intelligence upon which | think reliance can be placed. 
am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brev. Brig. Gen. U. S. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


P.S.—I enclose a sketch prepared by Lieut. Eaton, of Aransas and Corpus 
Christi bays, showing our intended depot, and also our present position— Fort 
Marcy. y 





Heapquarters, ARMY oF OccuPATION, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, October 4, 1845. 

Str :—I beg leave to suggest some considerations in relation to the present 
position of our force, and the dispositions which may become necessary for 
the more effectual prosecution of the objects for which it has been concentrated. 
It will be recollected that the instructions of June 15, issued by Mr. Bancroft, 
then acting Secretary of War, directed me to “select and occupy, on or near 
the Rio Grande, such a site as will consist with the health of the troops, and will 
be best adapted to repel invasion,” &c. Brazos Santiago is the nearest entrance 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande; and Point Isabel, within that entrance, and 
twenty-one miles from Matamoras, would have fulfilled more completely than 
any other position the conditions imposed by the Secretary. But we had no 
artillery, no engineer force or appliances, and but a moderate amount of in- 
fantry; and the occupation of Point Isabel, under these circumstances, and with 
at least the possibility of resistance from the Mexicans, might have compromised 
the safety of the command. I therefore determined to take up the next acces- 
sible position in the rear, which is the mouth of the Nueces river. All the 
information which I could obtain before leaving New Orleans, seemed to point 
to Corpus Christi as the most suitable point for concentration; and, although 
before the President’s instructions of July 30 reached me, I would have pre- 
ferred a position on the left bank of the river, yet a careful examination of the 
country had already convinced me that none could be found combining so many 
advantages as this. Every day’s experience has confirmed these impressions. 
Corpus Christi is healthy, easily supplied, and well situated to hold in observa- 
tion the course of the Rio Grande from Matamoras to Laredo—being about 150 
miles from several points on the river. I have reason to believe, moreover, 
that a salutary moral effect has been exercised upon the Mexicans. Their 
traders are continually carrying home the news of our position and increasing 
numbers, and are confessedly struck by the spectacle of a large camp of well- 
appointed and disciplined troops, accompanied by perfect security to their per- 
sons and property, instead of the impressment and pillage to which they are 
subject in their own country. For these reasons, our position thus far has, I 
think, been the best possible ; but, now that the entire force will soon be con- 
centrated, it may well be a question whether the views of government will be 
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best carried out by our remaining at this point. It is with great deference that 
I make any suggestions on topics which may become matter of delicate nego- 
tiation; but if our government, in settling the question of boundary, makes the 
line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be 
greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at once of one or two 
suitable points on or quite near that river. Our strength and state of preparation 
should be displayed in a manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may 
be the effect sodened upon the border people by our presence here, we are too 
far from the frontier to impress the government of Mexico with our readiness to 
vindicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far as the 
Rio Grande. The “army of occupation” will, in a few days, be concentrated 
at this point, in condition for vigorous and efficient service. Mexico having as 
yet made no positive declaration of war, or committed any overt act of hostili- 
ties, I do not feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly those of July 8, 
to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande without authority from the 
War Department. 

In case a forward movement should be ordered or authorized, I would recom- 
mend the occupation of Point Isabel and Laredo, as best adapted to the purposes 
of observing the course of the river, and covering the frontier settlements of 
Texas. Point Isabel is accessible by water, and can be safely occupied by two 
brigades of infantry, with a suitable force of field artillery. On the arrival of the 
steamer Harney, I shall order a careful reconnoissance of Brazos Santiago, as a 
necessary preliminary measure to the occupation of Point Isabel. To occupy 
Laredo will require a land march from this point. Supplies may probably be 
transported by water as high as San Patricio, and possibly to the junction of the 
Rio Frio with the Nueces. I propose to establish a depot on the Nueces river, 
probably at the crossing of the San Antonio and Laredo road, from which to 
operate towards the Rio Grande. You will perceive from my “ special orders” 
No. 24, that a reconnoissance has been ordered in that direction. A brgiade of 
infantry, with the cavalry, and a battery or two of field artillery, will be sufficient 
for the occupation of Laredo. That town is on the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
and possesses the military advantage of holding in observation the main route 
from the interior of Mexico through Monterey to Matamoras. 

In case it should be found impracticable to establish a suitable depot on the 
Nueces, the entire force, after strengthening San Antonio, might be thrown for- 
ward to Point lsabel, where it could be readily supplied, and held in readiness 
for any further service. 

I have deemed it my duty to make the above suggestions. Should they be 
favorably considered, and instructions based upon them, I will thank you to 
send the latter in duplicate to Lieut. Colonel Huiut—one copy to be dispatched 
direct, without delay ; the other to be sent via Galveston, should a steamer be 
running to that port from New Orleans. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
) Sif, very respectiully, y a, TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


P.S.—It is proper to add, that should any auxiliary force be required, I pro- 
pose to draw it wholly from Texas.: I do not conceive that it will become 
necessary, under any circumstances, to call for volunteers from the United 
States. SS 


Heapquarrers, Army or Occupation, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, February 4, 1846. 
Sir :—I respectfully acknowledge the communication of the Secretary of War, 
dated January 13th, and containing the instructions of the President to move 
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forward with my force to the Rio Grande. I shall lose no time in making the 
necessary preparations for carrying out those instructions. : 

The occupation of Point Isabel or Brazos Santiago as a depot will be indis- 
pensable. That point and a position on or near the river opposite Matamoras, 
will, | think, answer all present purposes. At any rate, 1 shall not separate my 
force further until the position of affairs shall render it entirely safe to do so. — 

I propose to abandon this position entirely, as soon afier our march as the 
stores, hospital, &c., can be transferred to St. Joseph’s island. It will be neces- 
sary to keep up an establishment at that point for the present, although our sup- 
plies will come to Point Isabel direct from New Orleans. 

In reply to the call of the Secretary for information as to what means, if any, 
will be required ‘to enforce and maintain our common right to navigate” the 
Rio Grande, I would respectfully state that, until | reach the river and ascertain 
the condition of things in the frontier States of Mexico, temper of the people, 
&c., 1 cannot give any satisfactory answer to the question. I have every reason 
to believe that the people residing on the river are well disposed towards our 
government. Our advance to the Rio Grande will itself produce a powerful 
effect, and it may be that the common navigation of the river will not be dis- 
puted. It is very important to us, and will be indispensable when posts are 
established higher up, as must ultimately be the case. 

I shall not call for any militia force in addition to what I already have, unless 
unforeseen circumstances shal] render its employment necessary. 

_ I beg leave again to call the attention of the department to the necessity of 
having our movement and position at Brazos Santiago covered by a smal! armed 
vessel. I deem this vitally important, and hope it will meet with favorable 
consideration. 

We have no news from the interior of Mexico more recent than that derived 
from the New Orleans papers of the 26th January. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 





Heapavarters, Army or Occupation, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, February 26, 1846. 

Sir :—I have to report that the preparations for a forward movement of this 
command are now nearly completed. The examinations spoken of in my re- 
port of the 16th instant have shown the practicability of both routes—by the 
main land and by Padre island. The reconnoissance of Padre island extended 
to its southern extremity, and included the harbor of Brazos Santiago and Point 
Isabel; that of the main route reached to a point near the Little Colorado. A 
depot, with four days’ forage, and subsistence for the army, will be thrown for- 
ward some forty miles, to the Santa Gertrudes. A detachment of two compa- 
nies, to establish and cover this depot, will march, on the 28th, under Brevet 
Major Graham. In about a week thereafier, say the 7th of March, the cavalry 
will march, to be followed, at intervals of one day, by the brigades of infantry. 
By the 25th of March, at latest, I hope to be in position on the Rio Grande. 

[ have taken occasion to represent to some citizens of Matamoras, who were 
here with a large number of mules for sale, and who are represented to have 
considerable influence at home, that the United States government, in occupying 
the Rio Grande, has no motive of hostility towards Mexico, and that the army 
will, in no case, go beyond the river, unless hostilities should be commenced 
by the Mexicans themseives ; that ihe Mexicans, living on this side, will not 
be disturbed in any way by the troops; that they will be protected in all their 
usages ; and that everything which the army may need will be purchased from 
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them at fair prices. I also stated that, until the matter should be finally adjusted 
between the two governments, the harbor of Brazos Santiago would be open to 
the free use of the Mexicans as heretofore. The same views were impressed 
upon the Mexican custom-house officer at Brazos Santiago by Captain Hardee, 
who commanded the escort which covered the reconnoissance of Padre island. 

We are entirely without news of interest from the frontier, or the interior of 
Mexico, our latest date from the capital being the 21st of January, and the same 
from Vera Cruz. 





I am, sir, very respectfully, your obediant servant : 
ore pad Z. TAYLOR, | 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
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Heapquarters, Army or OccuPATION, ‘ 
Corpus Christi, Texas, March 8, 1846. 

Sir:—I respectfully report that the advance of the army, composed of the 
cavalry and Major Ringgold’s light artillery, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Twiggs, took up the line of March this morning in the direction of ia 
Matamoras, its strength being 23 officers and 378 men. e advance will be ia 
followed in succession by the brigades of infantry, the last brigade marching on 
the 11th instant. The roads are in good order, the weather fine, and the troops 
in excellent condition for service. 

Major Munroe will embark for Brazos Santiago in season to reach that harbor 
about the time the army will be in the vicinity of Point Isabel. He takes with 
him a siege train and a field battery. Captain Sanders, of the engineers, the 
officers of ordnance, and the pay department accompany Major Munroe. 

The movement by water, to Brazos Santiago, will be covered by the revenue 
cutter ‘“‘ Woodbury,” Captain Foster, whose commander has kindly placed her 
at my disposal for this service. 

All proper arrangements have been made by the staff departments for sup- 
plying the army on the route, as well as establishing a depot for its further wants . 
at Point Isabel. i 

I have deemed it proper to cause my “ orders’’ No. 30, to be translated into : 
Spanish, and circulated on the Rio Grande. Sixty copies have already been 
sent in advance of the army to Matamoras, Camargo, and Mier. This form of 
giving publicity to the spirit which actuates our movement in occupying the 
country, I thought preferable to a proclamation. | trust the order itself will meet 
the approval of the department. A few copies of the translation are herewith 
enclosed. 

I shall again communicate with general headquarters before I march, and | 
expect to do so at least once on the route. 

My headquarters will march with the rear brigade, but will soon pass to the 
advance of the —_ 

am, 
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sir, ve ectfully, your obedient servant 
pe de> f Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. A., comdg. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


[Translation.]} 
Heapqvarters, ARMY oF OccuPATION, 
Order No. 30. Corpus Christi, March 8, 1846. 
The army of occupation of Texas being now about to take a position u 
the left bank of the Rio Grande, under the orders of the Executive of the United 
States, the general-in-chief desires to express the hope that the movement will 
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be advantageous to all concerned ; and with the object of attaining this laudable 
end, he has ordered all under his command to observe, with the most scrupu- 
lous respect, the rights of all the inhabitants who may be found in peaceful 
prosecution of their respective occupations, as well on the left as on the right 
side of the Rio Grande. Under no pretext, nor in any way, will any interfer- 
ence be allowed with the civil rights or religious privileges of the inhabitants; 
but the utmost respect for them will be maintained. 

Whatsoever may be needed for the use of the army, will be bought by the 
proper purveyor, and paid for at the highest prices. The general-in-chief has 
the satisfaction to ‘say that he confides in the patriotism and discipline of the 
army under his command, and that he feels sure that his orders will be obeyed 
with the utmost exactness. 

Z. TAYLOR, 


Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A., commanding. 


Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp at ‘ El Sauce,” 119 miles from Corpus Christi, March 18, 1846. 

Sir:—I avail myself of a chance opportunity to Corpus Christi to report that 
I have advanced to this point with the cavalry and 1st brigade of infantry. The 
2d brigade encamps to-night about 7 miles in my rear; the 3d brigade about 19. 
I shall concentrate all my force on reaching the Little Colorado, 13 miles in my 
front, so as to be prepared for any contingency. 1am happy to say that all the 
corps of the army are in fine condition and spirits, equal to any service that 
may be before them. 

Within the, Jast two days, our advance has met with small armed parties of 
Mexicans, who seemed disposed to avoid us. They were, doubtless, thrown 
out to get information of our advance. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Point Isabel, March 25, 1846. 

Sir:—1 respectfully report that I marched on the morning of the 23d instant 
with the entire army from the camp, near the Colorado, in the order prescribed 
in my order No. 35, herewith enclosed. After a march of fifteen miles, we 
reached, on the morning of the 24th, a point on the route from Matamoras to 
Point Isabel, eighteen miles from the former and ten from the latter place. | 
here left the infantry brigades under Brigadier General Worth, with instructions 
to proceed in the direction of Matamoras until he came to a suitable position 
for encampment, where he would halt, holding the route in observation, while 
I proceed with the cavalry to this point tocommunicate with our transports, sup- 
posed to have arrived in the harbor, and make the necessary arrangements for 
the establishment and defence of a depot. 

While on my way hither, our column was approached by a party on its right 
flank, bearing a white flag. It proved to be a civil deputation from Matamoras, 
desiring an interview with me. I informed them that I would halt at the first 
suitable place on the road and afford them the desired interview. It was, how- 
ever, found necessary, from the want of water, to continue the route to this 
place. The deputation halted while yet some miles from Point Isabel, declining 
to come further, and sent me a formal protest of the prefect of the northern dis- 
trict of Tamaulipas against our occupation of the country, which | enclose here- 
with. At this moment, it was discovered that the buildings at Point Isabel were 
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in flames. [then informed the bearer of the protest, that I would answer it 
when opposite Matamoras, and dismissed the deputation. I considered the 
conflagration before my eyes as a decided evidence of hostility, and was not 
willing to be trifled with any longer, particularly as [ had reason to believe that 
the prefect, in making this protest, was but a tool of the military authorities at 
Matamoras. 

The advance of the cavalry fortunately arrived here in season to arrest the 
fire, which consumed but three or four houses. The port captain, who com- 
mitted the act under the orders, it is said, of General Mejia, had made his escape 
before its arrival. We found two or three inoffensive Mexicans here, the rest 
having left for Matamoras. 

I was gratified to find that the water expedition had exactly answered to our 
land movement—the steamers arriving in the harbor only two or three hours 
before we reached Point Isabel, with the other transports close in their rear. The 
“ Porpoise” and “ Lawrence,” brigs of war, and cutter “ Woodbury,” are lying 
outside. I have thought it necessary to order Captain Porter’s company to this 
place to reinforee Major Munroe. Our great depot must be here, and it is very 
important to secure it against any enterprise of the enemy. The engineer offi- 
cers are now examining the ground with a view to tracing lines of defence and 
strengthening the position. 

As soon as a sufficient amount of supplies can be thrown forward toward 
Matamoras, I shall march in the direction of that town and occupy a position as 
near it as circumstances will permit, 

I enclose a sketch prepared by my aid-de-camp Lieutenant Eaton, exhibiting 
the route of march since leaving the Colorado, and the bearings of important 

oints. 
: I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 





[Translation. } 


Orrice OF THE Prerect or THE NorTHERN District oF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TaMAULIPas, 
Gop anv Liserty! 
Santa Rita, March 23, 1846. 

Str :—Although the pending question respecting the annexation of the depart- 
ment of Texas to the United States is subject to the decision of the supreme 
government of Mexico, the fact of the advance of the army under your excel- 
lency’s orders over the line occupied by you at Corpus Christi, places me under 
the necessity, as the chief political authority of the northern district of Tamau- 
lipas, to address you, as I have now the honor to do, through the commissioners, 
who will place this in your hands, and to inform you that the people under this 
prefecture, being justly alarmed at the invasion of an army, which, without any 
previous declaration of war, and without announcing explicitly the object pro- 
posed by it, comes to occupy a territory which never belonged to the insurgent 
province, cannot regard with indifference a proceeding so contrary to the conduct 
observed towards each other by civilized nations, and to the clearest principles 
of the law of nations; that, directed by honor and patriotism, and certain that 
nothing has been said officially by the cabinet of the Union to the Mexican 
igo respecting the extension of the limits of Texas to the left bank of the 

io Bravo, trusting in the well-known justice of their cause, and using their natu- 
ral right of defence, they (the citizens of this district) protest, in the most so- 
lemn manner, that neither now nor at any time do they, or will they, consent to 
separate themselves from the Mexican republic, and to unite themselves with 
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the United States, and that they are resolved to carry this firm determination 
into effect, resisting, so far as their strength will enable them, at al] times and 
laces, until the army under your excellency’s orders shall recede and occupy 
its former positions; because, so long as it remains within the territory of Tamau- 
lipas, the inhabitants must consider that whatsoever protestations of peace may 
be made, hostilities have been openly commenced by your excellency, the 
lamentable consequences of which will rest before the world exclusively on 
the heads of the invaders. 
I have the honor to say this to your excellency, with the object indicated, and 
to assure you of my consideration and esteem. 
JENES CARDENAS. 


Juan Jose Pinepa. 
To General Z. Tayxor, &c. 





[Extract.] 
CaMP ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE Rio Granpe, 
Opposite Matamoras, March 29, 1846. 

Sir:—I have the honor to report that 1 arrrived at this camp yesterday with 
the forces under my command, no resistance having been offered to my advance 
to the banks of the river, nor any act of hostility committed by the Mexicans, 
except the capture of two of our dragoons, sent forward from the advanced 
guard. I deem it possible that these two men may have deserted to the enemy, 
as one of them, at least, bears a bad character. Our approach seems to have 
created much excitement in Majamoras, and a great deal of activity has been 
displayed since our arrival in the preparation of batteries. The lefi bank is 
now under reconnoissance of our engineer officers, and J shall lose no time in 
strengthening our position by such defensive works as may be necessary, em- 
ploying for that purpose a portion of the heavy guns brought round by sea. 

The attitude of the Mexicans is so far decidedly hostile. An interview has 
been held, by my direction, with the military authorities in Matamoras, but with 
no Satisfactory result. 

Under this state of things, I must again, and urgently, call your attention to 
the necessity of speedily sending recruits to this army. 

The militia of Texas are so remote from the border * 
that we cannot depend upon their aid. 

The strength gained by filling up the regiments here, even to the present fee- 
ble establishment, would be of very great importance. 

I respectfully enclose a field report of the force now in this camp. 

| am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brev. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


* ¥ * 





[ Translation. } 
Heapquarters aT Matamoras, 2 o’clock, P. M., 
Gop anv Liperty! April 12, 1846. 
Fovratu Mirirary Division, General-in- Chief. 

To explain to you the many grounds for the just grievances felt by the Mexi- 
can nation, caused by the United States government, would be a loss of time, 
and an insult to your good sense; I therefore pass at once to such explanations 
as I consider of absolute necessity. 

Your government, in an incredible manner—you will even permit me to say 
an extravagant one, if the usage or general rules established and received among 
all civilized nations are regarded—has not only insulted, but has exasperated 
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the Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left bank of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte; and in this case, by explicit and definitive orders of my go- 
vernment, which neither can, will, nor should receive new outrages, I require 
ae in all form, and at latest in the peremptory term of twenty-four hours, to 
reak up your camp and retire to the other bank of the Nueces river, while our 
governments are regulating the pending question in relation to Texas. If you 
insist in remaining upon the soil of the department of Tamaulipas, it will clearly 
result that arms, and arms alone, must decide the question; and in that case I 
advise you that we accept the war to which, with so much injustice on your 
part, you provoke us, and that, on our part, this war shall be conducted con- 
formably to the principles established by the most civilized nations; that is to 
say, that the law of nations and of war shall be the guide of my operations ; 
trusting that on your part the same will be observed. 
With this view, I tender you the considerations due to your person and re- 


spectable office. 
PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 
Senor General-in-Chief of the U. S. Army, Don Z. Tay.or. 


Heapquarters, Army oF OccuPATION, 
Camp near Matamoras, Texas, April 12, 1846. 

Senor :—I have had the honor to receive your note of this date, in which you 
summon me to withdraw the forces under my command from their present po- 
sition, and beyond the river Nueces, until the pending question between our 
governments, relative to the limits of Texas, shall be settled. 

I need hardly advise i: that, charged as I am, in only a military capacity, 
with the performance of specific duties, | cannot enter into a discussion of the 
international question involved in the advance of the American army. You 
will, however, permit me to say that the government of the United States has 
constantly sought a settlement, by negotiation, of the question of boundary ; that 
an envoy was dispatched to Mexico for that purpose, and that, up to the most 
recent dates, said envoy had not been received by the actual Mexican govern- 
ment, if indeed he has not received his passports and left the republic. In the 
mean time I have been ordered to occupy the country up to the Vet bank of the 
Rio Grande, until the boundary shall be definitely settled. In carrying out these 
instructions, | have carefully abstained from all acts of hostility, obeying, in this 
regard, not only the letter of my instructions, but the plain dictates of justice 
and humanity. 

The instructions under which I am acting will not permit me to retrograde 
from the position I now occupy. In view of the relations between our respect- 
ive governments, and the individual suffering which may result, I regret the 
alternative which you offer; but, at the same time, wish it understood that I 
shall by no means avoid such alternative, leaving the responsibility with those 
who rashly commence hostilities. In conclusion, you will permit me to give 
the assurance that on my part the laws and customs of war among civilized 
nations shall be carefully observed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR. 
Senor General D. Pevro pe Ampupta. 





Division or THE Nortu, Second General-in-chief. 

From various sources worthy of confidence, [ have learned that some vessels 
bound for the mouth of the river have not been able to effect an entrance into 
that port, in consequence of your orders that they should be conducted to Brazos 
Santiago. 
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The cargo of one of them is composed in great part, and of the other entirely, 
of provisions which the contractors charged with providing for the army under 
my orders had procured to fulfil the obligations of their contracts. 

You have taken possession of these provisions by force, and against the will 
of the proprietors, one of whom is vice-consul of her Catholic majesty, and the 
other of her Britannic majesty; and whose rights, in place of being religiously 
respected, as was proffered, and as was to be hoped from the observance of the 
principles which govern among civilized nations, have, on the contrary, been 
violated in the most extraordinary manner, opposed to the guarantee and re- 
spect due to private property. 

Nothing can have authorized you in such acourse. The commerce of nations 
is not suspended or interrupted, except in consequence of a solemn declaration 
of blockade, communicated and established in the form prescribed by interna- 
tional law. Nevertheless, you have infringed these rules, and, by an act which 
can never be viewed favorably to the United States government, have hindered 
the entrance to a Mexican port of vessels bound to it, under the confidence that 
commerce would not be interrupted. My duties do not allow me to consent to 
this new species of hostility, and they constrain me to require of you, not only 
that the vessels taken by force to Brazos Santiago, shall be at liberty to return 
to the mouth of the river, but the restoration of all the provisions which, besides 
belonging to private contractors, were destined for the troops on this frontier. I 
consider it useless to inculcate the justice of this demand, and the results which 
may follow an unlooked-for at ve 4 

I have also understood that two Mexicans, carried down in a boat by the 
current of the river, near one of the advanced posts of your camp, were de- 
tained, after being fired upon, and that they are still kept and treated as prison- 
ers. The individuals iri question do not belong to the army, and this circum- 
stance exempts them from the laws of war. I therefore hope, that you will 
place them absolutely at liberty, as I cannot be persuaded that you pretend to 
extend to persons not military the consequences of an invasion, which, without 
employing this means of rigor against unarmed citizens, is marked in itself 
with the seal of universal reprobation. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure you of my distinguished consider- 
ation. 

God and Liberty! Matameoras, April 22, 1846. 

PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 
Sr. Gen. Don Z. Tayxor. 


Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoras, Texas, April 22, 1846. 

Sir :—I have had the honor to receive your communication of this date, in 
which you complaia of certain measures adopted by my orders to close the 
mouth of the Rio Bravo against vessels bound to Matamoras, and in which you 
also advert to the case of two Mexicans, supposed to be detained as prisoners 
in this camp. 

Afier all that has passed since the American army first approached the Rio 
Bravo, I am certainly surprised that you should complain of a measure which 
is no other than a natural result of the state of war so much insisted upon by 
the Mexican authorities as actually existing at this time. You will excuse me 
for recalling a few circumstances to show that this state of war has not been 
sought by the American army, but has been forced upon it, and that the exer- 
cise of the rights incident to such a state cannot be made a se op of complaint. 

On breaking up my camp at Corpus Christi, and moving forward with the 
army under my orders, to occupy the left bank of the Rio Bravo, it was my 
earnest desire to execute my instructions in a pacific manner; to observe the 
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utmost regard for the personal rights of all citizens residing on the left bank of 
the river, and to take care that the religion and customs of the people should 
suffer no violation. With this view, and to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, 
I issued orders to the army, enjoining a strict observance of the rights and in- 
terests of all Mexicans residing on the river, and caused said orders to be 
translated into Spanish, and circulated in the several towns on the Bravo. These 
orders announced the spirit in which we proposed to occupy the pene and I 
am proud to say, that up to this moment the same spirit has controlled the 
operations of the army. On reaching the Arroyo Colorado, I was informed by 
a Mexican officer, that the order in question had been received in Matamoras ; 
but was told at the same time that if I attempted to cross the river, it would be 
regarded as a declaration of war. Again, on my march to Frontone, I was met 
by a deputation of the civil authorities of Matamoras, protesting against my 
occupation of a portion of the department of Tamaulipas, and declaring that, if 
the army was not at once withdrawn, war would result. While this commu- 
nication was in my hands, it was discovered that the village of Frontone had 
been set on fire and abandoned. I viewed this as a direct act of war, and in- 
formed the deputation that their communication would be answered by me 
when opposite Matamoras, which was done in respectful terms. On reaching 
the river, I dispatched an officer, high in rank, to convey to the commanding 
general in Matamoras, the expression of my desire for amicable relations, and 
my willingness to leave open to the use of the citizens of Matamoras the port 
of Brazos Santiago, until the question of boundary should be definitely settled. 
This officer received for reply, from the officer selected to confer with him, 
that my advance to the Rio Bravo was considered as a veritable act of war, 
and he was absolutely refused an interview with the American consul, in itself 
an act incompatible with a state of peace. ’ 

Notwithstanding these repeated assurances on the part of the Mexican authori- 
ties, and notwithstanding the most obviously hostile preparations on the right 
bank of the river, accompanied by a rigid non-intercourse, I carefully abstained 
from any act of hostility, determined that the onus of producing an actual state 
of hostilities should not rest with me. Our relations remained in this state until 
I had the honor to receive your note of the 12th instant, in which you denounce 
war as an alternative of my remaining in this position. As I could not, under 
my instructions, recede from my position, I accepted the alternative you offered 
me, and made all my dispositions to meet it suitably. But, still willing to adopt 
milder measures before proceeding to others, I contented myself in the first 
instance with ordering a blockade of the mouth of the Rio Bravo, by the naval 
forces under my orders—a proceeding perfectly consonant with the state of war 
so often declared to exist, and which you acknowledge in your note of the 16th 
instant, relative to the late Colonel Cross. If this measure seems oppressive, I 
wish it borne in mind that it has been forced upon me by the course you have 
seen fitto adopt. I have reported this blockade to my government, and shall not 
remove it until I receive instructions to that effect, unless indeed you desire an 
armistice pending the final settlement of the question between the governmeats, 
or until war shall be formally declared by either, in which case I shall cheer- 
fully open the river. In regard to the consequences you mention as resulting 
from a refusal to remove the blockade, I beg you to understand that I am pre- 
pared for them, be they what they may. 

In regard to the particular vessels referred to in your communication, I have 
the honor to advise you that, in pursuance of my orders, two American schooners, 
bound for Matamoras, were warned off on the 17th instant, when near the mouth 
of the river, and put to sea, returning probably to New Orleans. They were not 
seized, or their cargoes disturbed in any way, nor have they been in the harbor 
of Brazos Santiago to my knowledge. A Mexican schooner, understood to be 
the “Juanita,” was in or off that harbor when my instructions to blockade the 
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river were issued, but was driven to sea in a gale, since which time I have had 
no report concerning her. Since the receipt of your communication, | have 
learned that two persons, sent to the mouth of the river to procure information 
respecting this vessel, proceeded thence to Brazos Santiago, where they were 
taken up and detained by the officer in command, until my orders could be 
received. I shall order their immediate release. A letter from one of them to 
the Spanish vice-consul is respectfully transmitted herewith. 

In relation to the Mexicans said to have drifted down the river in a boat, and 
to be prisoners at this time in my camp, I have the pleasure to inform you that 
no such persons have been taken prisoners or are now detained by my authority. 
The boat in question was carried down empty by the current of the river, and 
drified ashore near one of our pickets, and was secured by the guard. Some 
time aflerwards an attempt was made to recover the boat under the cover of the 
darkness; the individuals concerned were hailed by the guard, and, failing to 
answer, were fired upon as a matter of course. What became of them is not 
known, as no trace of them could be discovered on the following morning. 
The officer of the Mexican guard, directly opposite, was informed next day 
that the boat would be returned on proper application to me, and I have now 
only to repeat that assurance. 

In conclusion, I take leave to state that I consider the tone of your communi- 
cation highly exceptionable, where you stigmatize the movement of the army 
under my orders as “ marked with the seal of universal reprobation.”” You 
must be aware that such language is not respectful in itself, either to me or my 
government; and while I observe in my own correspondence the courtesy due 
to your high position, and to the magnitude of the interests with which we are 
respectively charged, | shall expect the same in return. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. A., commanding. 
Sr. Gen. D. Pepro pe Ampupia, commanding in Matamoras. 





( Address of Arista to the Foreigners in the American Army.) 
Heapquarters aT Matamoras, April 20, 1846. 

Sorprers!—You have enlisted in time of peace to serve in that army for a 
specific term ; but your obligation never implied that you were bound to violate 
the laws of God, and the most sacred rights of friends! The United States 
government, contrary to the wishes of a majority of all honest and honorable 
Americans, has ordered you to take forcible possession of the territory of a 
friendly neighbor, who has never given her consent to such occupation. In 
other words, while the treaty of peace and commerce between Mexico and the 
United States is in full force, the United States, presuming on her strength and 
prosperity, and on our supposed imbecility and cowardice, attempts to make 
you the blind instruments of her unholy and mad ambition, and force you to 
appear as the hateful robbers of our dear homes, and the unprovoked violators 
of our dearest feelings as men and patriots. Such villainy and outrage, I know, 
is perfectly repugnant to the noble sentiments of any gentleman, and it is base 
and foul to rush you on to certain death, in order to aggrandize a few lawless 
individuals, in defiance of the laws of God and man! 

It is to no purpose if they tell you. that the law for the annexation of Texas 
justifies your occupation of the Rio Bravo del Norte; for by this act they rob us 
of a great part of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and New Mexico; and it 
is barbarous to send a handful of men on such an errand against a powerful and 
warlike nation. Besides, the most of you are Europeans, and we are the 
declared friends of a majority of the nations of Europe. The North Americans 
are ambitious, overbearing, and insolent as a nation, and they will only make 
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use of you as vile tools to carry out their abominable plans of pillage and 
rapine. 

I warn you in the name of justice, honor, and your own interests and self- 
respect, to abandon their desperate and unholy cause, and become peaceful 
Mexwan citizens. 1 guaranty you, in such case, a half-section of land, or three 
hundred and twenty acres, to settle upon, gratis. Be wise, then, and just and 
honorable, and take no part in mardering us who have no unkind feelings for 
you. Lands shall be given to officers, sergeants, and corporals, according to 
rank, privates receiving three hundred and twenty acres, as stated. 

If in time of action you wish to espouse our cause, throw away your arms 
and run to us, and we will embrace you as true friends and Christians. It is 
not decent nor prudent to say more. But should any of you render important 
service to Mexico, you shall be accordingly considered and preferred. 

M. ARISTA, 
Commander-in-chief of the Mexican Army. 


The communication between General Taylor’s fortified camp opposite Mata- 
moras, and Point Isabel was interrupted by the Mexicans. Entertaining fears 
for the safety of Point Isabel he left 300 men at Fort Brown with orders to defend 
it to the last extremity, and with the main body of his army, about 2300 men, he 
marched on the Ist of May to open the communication with Point Isabel—return- 
ing he was met by the Mexican forces, 6000 strong, on the 8th and 9h May.— 
and the two remarkable battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma were fought; 
the beginning of a series of successes which have scarcely a parallel in history. 


Heapquarters, ArMY oF OccuPATION, 
Camp near Matamoras, Texas, May 16, 1846. 

Str :—I have now the honor to submit a more detailed report of the action of 
the 8th instant. 

The main body of the Army of Oceupation marched under my immediate 
orders from Point Isabel, on the evening of the 7th May, and bivovacked seven 
miles from that piace. 

Our march was resumed the following morning. About noon, when our 
advance of cavalry had reached the water-hole of ‘‘ Palo Alto,” the Mexican 
troops were reported in our front, and were soon discovered occupying the road 
in foree. I ordered a halt on reaching the water, with a view torest and refresh 
the men, and form deliberately our line of battle. The Mexican line was now 
plainly visible across the prairie, and about three-quarters of a mile distant. 
Their left, which was composed of a heavy force of cavalry, occupied the road 
resting upon a thicket of chapparel, while masses of infantry were discovered 
in succession on the right, greatly outnumbering our own force. 

Our line of battle was now formed in the following order, commencing on 
the extreme right: fifth infantry, commanded by Lieutenant colonel McIntosh ; 
Major Ringgold’s artillery ; third infantry, commanded by Captain L. M. Morris; 
two eighteen-pounders, commanded by Lieutenant Churchill, third artillery; 
fourth infantry, commanded by Major G W. Allen; the third and fourth regi- 
ments composed the third brigade, under command of Lieutenant-colonel Gar- 
land, and all the above corps, together with two squadrons of dragoons, under 
Captains Ker and May, composed the right wing. under the orders of Colonel 
Twiggs. The left was formed by the battalion of artillery, commanded by 
Lieutenant-colonel Childs, Captain Dunean’s light artillery, and the eighth in- 
fantry, under Captain Montgomery, all forming the first brigade under command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Belknap. The train was parked near the water, under 
direetions of Captains Crossman and Myers, and protected by Captain Ker’s 
squadron. 
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About 2 o’clock, we took up the march by heads of columns in the direction 
of the enemy, the soo ana anual battery following the road. While the other 
columns were advancing, Lieutenant Blake, Topographical Engineers, volun- 
teered a reconnoissance of the enemy’s line, which was handsomely performed, 
and resulied in the discovery of at least two batteries of artillery in the intervals 
of their cavalry and infantry. These batteries were soon opened upon us, when 
I ordered the columns halted and deployed into line, and the fire to be returned 
by all our artillery. The eighth infantry, on our extreme left, was thrown back 
to secure that flank. The first fires of the enemy did little execution, while our 
eighteen-pounders and Major Ringgold’s artillery soon dispersed the cavalry 
which formed his left. Captain Duncan’s battery, thrown forward in advance 
of the line, was doing good execution at this time. Captain May’s squadron 
was now detached to support that battery and the left of our position. The 
Mexican cavalry, with two pieces of artillery, were now reported to be moving 
through the chapparel to our right, to threaten that flank, or make a demonstra- 
tion against the train. The fifth infantry was immediately detached to check 
this movement, and, supported by Lieutenant Ridgely, with a section of Major 
Ringgold’s battery, and Captain Walker’s company of volunteers, effectually 
repulsed the enemy—the fifth infantry repelling a charge of lancers, and the 
artillery doing great execution in their ranks. The third infantry was now de- 
tached to the right, as a still further security to that flank, yet threatened by the 
enemy. Major Ringgold, with the remaining section, kept up his fire from an 
advanced position, and was supported by the left infantry. 

The grass of the prairie had been accidentally fired by our artillery, and the 
volumes of smoke now partially concealed the armies from each other. As the 
enemy’s left had evidently been driven back, and left the road free, and as the 
cannonade had been suspended, I ordered forward the eighteen pounders on 
the road nearly to the position first occupied by the Mexican cavalry. and caused 
the first brigade to take up a new position, still on the left of the eighteen- 
pounder battery. The fifh was advanced from its former position, and oceu- 
pied a point on the extreme right of the new line. The enemy made a change 
of position corresponding to our own, and afier a suspension of nearly an hour, 
the action was resumed. 

The fire of artillery was now most destructive; openings were constantly 
made through the enemy’s ranks by our fire, and the constancy with which the 
Mexican infantry sustained this severe cannonade was a theme of universal 
remark and admiration. Captain May’s squadron was detached to make a 
demonstration on the left of the enemy’s position, and suffered severely fiom 
the fire of artillery, to which it was for some time exposed. 

The fourth infantry, which had been ordered to support the eighteen-pounde: 
battery, was exposed to a most galling fire of artillery, by which several men 
were killed, and Captain Page dangerously wounded. The enemy’s fire was 
directed against our eighteen-pounder battery, and the guns under Major Ring- 
gold in its vicinity. The major himself, while coolly directing the fire of his 
pieces, was struck by a cannon-ball and mortally wounded. 

In the mean time, the battalion under Lieutenant-colone!l Childs had been 
brought up to support the artillery on our right. A strong demonstration of 
cavalry was now made by the enemy against this part of our line, and the 
column continued to advance under a severe fire from the eighteen pounders. 
The battalion was instantly formed in square, and held ready to receive the 
charge of cavalry, but when the advancing squadrons were within close range, 
a deadly fire of canister from the eighteen pounders dispersed them. A brisk 
fire of small arms was now opened upon the square, by which one officer 
(Lieutenant Luther, second artillery) was slightly wounded ; but a well-directed 
volley from the front of the square silenced all further firing from the enemy in 
this quarter. It was now nearly dark, and the action was closed on the right of 
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our line, the enemy having been completely driven back from his position, and 
foiled in every attempt against it. 

While the above was going forward on our right, and under our own eye, the 
enemy had made a serious attempt against the left of our line. Captain Dun- 
can instantly perceived the movement, and, by the bold and brilliant maneuver- 
ing of his battery, completely repulsed several successive efforts of the enemy 
to advance in force upon our lett flank. Supported in succession by the eighth 
infantry, and by Captain Ker’s squadron of dragoons, he gallantly held the enemy 
at bay, and finally drove him, with immense loss, from the field. The action 
here and along the whole line continued until dark, when the enemy retired 
into the chapparel, in rear of his position. 

Our loss this day was nine killed, forty-four wounded, and two missing. 
Among the wounded were Major Ringgold, who has since died, and Captain 
Page dangerously wounded, Lieutenant Luther slightly so. I annex a tabular 
statement of the casualties of the day. 

Our own force engaged is shown by the field-report, herewith transmitted, to 
have been on? hundred and seventy-seven officers, and two thousand one hun- 
dred and eleven men; aggregate, two thousand two hundred and eighty-eight. 
The Mexican force, according to the statements of their own officers, taken 
prisoners in the affair of the 9th, was not less than six thousand regular troops, 
with ten pieces of artillery, and probably exceeded that number—the irregular 
force not known. Their loss was not less than two hundred killed, and four 
hundred wounded—probably greater. This estimate is very moderate, and 
formed upon the number actually counted on the field, and upon the reports of 
their own officers. 

As already reported in my first brief dispatch, the conduct of our officers and 
men was everything that could be desired. Exposed for hours to the severest 
trial—a cannonade of artillery—our troops displayed a coolness and constancy 
which gave me throughout the assurance of victory. 

I purposely defer the mention of individuals, until my report of the action of 
the 9th, when I will endeavor to do justice to the many instances of distinguished 
conduct on both days. In the mean time, I refer for more minute detai!s to the 
reports of individual commanders. Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant. 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. Commanding. 
The Apsutant Genera of the Army, Washington. 





Heap-Quarters, Army or Occupation, Camp at Resaca de la Palma, 
3 miles from Matamoras, 10 o'clock, P. M., May 9, 1846. 

Sm :—I have the honor to report that I marched with the main body of the 
army at two o’clock to-day, having previously thrown forward a body of light 
infantry into the forest which covers the Matamoras road. When near the spot 
where I am now encamped, my advance discovered that a ravine crossing the 
road had been occupied by the enemy with artillery. 1 immediately ordered a 
battery of field artillery to sweep the position, flanking and sustaining it by the 
3d, 4th, and 5th regiments, deployed as skirmishes to the right and left. A 
heavy fire of artillery and of musketry was kept up for some time, until finally 
the enemy’s batteries were carried in succession by a squadron of dragoons and 
the regiments of infantry that were on the ground. He was soon driven from 
his position, and pursued by a squadron of dragoons, battalion of artillery, 3d 
infantry, and a light battery, tothe river. Our victory hasbeen complete. Fight 
pieces of artillery, with a great quantity of ammunition, three standards, and 
some one hundred prisoners have been taken; among the latter, General La 
Vega, and several other officers. One general is understood to have been killed. 
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The enemy has recrossed the river, and I am sure will not again molest us on 
this bank. 

The loss of the enemy in killed has been most severe. Our own has been 
very heavy, and | deeply regret to report that Lieutenant Inge, 2d dragoons, 
Lieutenant Cochrane, 4th infantry, and Lieutenant Chadbourne, 8th intantry, 
were killed on the field. Lieutenant-Colonel Payne, 4th artillery, Lieutenant- 
Colonel MeIntosh, Lieutenant Dobbins, 3d infantry ; Captain Hooe and Lieute- 
nant Fowler, 5th infantry, and Captain Montgomery, Lieutenants Gates, Selden, 
McClay, Burbank and Jordan, 8th infantry, were wounded The extent of our 
loss in killed and wounded is not yet ascertained, and is reserved for a more 
detailed report. 

The atlair of to-day may be regarded as a proper supplement to the cannonade 
of yesterday; and the two taken together, exhibit the coolness and gallantry of 
our officers and men in the most favorable light. All have done their duty, and 
done it nobly. It will be my pride, in a more circumstantial report of both 
actions, to dwell upon particular instances of individual distinction. 

It affords me peculiar pleasure to report that the field work opposite Mata- 
moras has sustained itself handsomely during a cannonade and bombardment 
of one hundred and sixty hours. But the pleasure is alloyed with profound re- 
gret at the loss of its heroic and indomitable commander, Major Brown, who 
died to-day from the effect of a shell. His loss would be a severe one to the 
service at ary time, but to the army under my orders, it is indeed irreparable. 
One officer and one non-conimissioned officer killed, and ten men wounded, 
comprise all the casualties incident to this severe bombardment. 

I inadvertently omitted to mention the capture of a large number of pack- 
mules jefi in the Mexican camp. ] am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. A. commanding. 
The Apsutant-Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 





The Mexican General Arista’s account of the Battle of Palo Alto. 


GENERAL-IN-CHIEF, 

Most Excetient Sir :—Constant in my purpose of preventing General Taylor 
from uniting the forces which he brought trom the Fronton of Sante Isabel, with 
those which he left fortified opposite Matamoras, | moved this day from the 
Fanques del Raminero, whence | dispatched my last extraordinary courier, and 
took the direction of Palo Alto, as soon as my spies informed me thatthe enemy 
had left Fronton, with the determination of introducing into his fort wagons 
loaded with provisions and heavy artillery. 

| arrived opposite Palo Alto about one o'clock, and observed that the enemy 
was entering that position. 

With all my forces, I established the line of battle in a great plain, my right 
resting upon an elevation, and my left on a slough of difficult passage. 

Scarcely was the first cannon fired, when there arrived General Pedro de 
Ampudia, second in command, whom I had ordered to join me after having 
covered the points which might serve to besiege the enemy in the forts opposite 
Matamoras. 

The forces under my orders amounted to 3000 men, and twelve pieces of artil- 
lery ; those of the invaders were 3000. rather less than more, and were superior 
in artillery, since they had twenty pieces of the calibre of sixteen and eighteen 
pounds. 

The battle commenced so ardently, that the fire of cannon did not cease a 
single moment. In the course of it, the enemy wished to follow the road to- 
wards Matamoras, to raise the siege of his troops ; with which object he fired the 
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grass, and formed in front of his line of battle a smoke so thick, that he suc- 
ceeded in covering himself from our view, but by means of mancuvres this 
was twice embarrassed. 

General Taylor maintained his attack rather defensively than offensively, em- 
ploying his best arm, which is artillery, protected by half of the infantry, and 
all of his cavalry,—keeping the remainder fortified in the ravine, about two 
thousand yards from the field of battle. 

I was anxious for the charge, because the fire of cannon did much damage 
in our ranks, and I instructed General D. Anastasio Torrejon to execute it with 
the greater part of the cavalry, by our left flank, while one should be executed 
at the same time by our right lank, with some columns of infantry, and the 
remainder of that arm [cavalry]. 

I was waiting the moment when that general should execute the charge, and 
the effect of it should begin to be seen, in order to give the impulse on the right ; 
but he was checked by fire of the enemy, which defended a slough that em- 
barrassed the attack. 

Some battalions, becoming impatient by the loss which they suffered, fell into 
disorder, demanding to advance or fall back. I immediately caused them to 
charge with a column of cavalry, under the command of Colonel D. Cayetano 
Montero ; the result of this operation being that the dispersed corps repaired their 
fault as faras possible, marching towards the enemy who, in consequence of his 
distance, was enabled to fall back upon his reserve, and night coming on, the 
battle was concluded—the field remaining for our arms. 

Every suitable measure was then adopted, and the division took up a more 
concentrated curve in the same scene of action. 

The combat was long and bloody, which may be estimated from the calcula- 
tions made by the commandant-general of artillery, General D. Thomas Requena, 
who assures me that the enemy threw about three thousand cannon-shots from 
two in the afternoon, when the battle commenced, until seven at night, when it 
terminated,—six hundred and fifty being fired on our side. 

The national arms shone forth, since they did not yield a hand’s-breath of 
ground, notwithstanding the superiority in artillery of the enemy, who suffered 
much damage. 

Our troops have to lament the loss of two hundred and fifty-two men, dis- 
persed, wounded and killed—the last worthy of national recollection and grati- 
tude for the intrepidity with which they died fighting for the most sacred of 
Causes. 

Will your excellency please with this note to report to his excellency the Presi- 
dent, representing to him that I will take care to give a circumstantial account 
of this deed of arms; and recommending to him the good conduct of all the 
generals, chiefs, officers and soldiers, under my orders, for sustaining so bloody 
a combat, which does honor to our arms, and exhibits their discipline. 

Accept the assurances of my consideration and great regard. 

God and Liberty ! 

Heap-Quarters, Pato Ato, in sight of the enemy, May 8th, 1846. 

MARIANO ARISTA. 
Most Excettent Sim, Minister of War and Marine. 





The confidence of the Mexicans previous to the battle of Palo Alto is exhibited 
in the following extraet, from the Bulletin of the Northern Division : 

‘So rapid is the fire of our guns, that the batteries of the enemy have been silenced. 
But what is most worthy of notice, as showing the great enthusiasm of this 
place, is the fact that many of the inhabitants of both sexes, in the hottest of the 
cannonade, remained firm in front of the enemy, filled with enthusiasm ; in- 
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deed, fear is always unknown to those whose mission it is to avenge an outrage 
upon the sacred right of their beloved country. 

“ From our account of the war, the world will judge of the great superiority 
of our troops, in courage as well as skill, over the Americans. It is indeed won- 
derful to witness the dismay of the enemy; rare is the occurrence when an 
American ventures outside of the breastworks. There can be no doubt of this, 
that the Mexicans will be considered by foreign nations as the very emblems 
of patriotism. How evident that they inherit the blood of the noble sons of 
Pelayo! Happy they who have met with so glorious a death, in defending the 
territory bequeathed to them by their fathers ! 

“The nation with which we are at war is most savage in its proceedings ; 
no regard being paid to the flags of friendly nations; even those usages and 
customs respected by civilized nations, to divest war of some of its horrors, 
have been shamefully disregarded. The enemy have fired red shot against 
this innocent city, and we publish it to the world in proof that, with all their 
boasted wisdom and liberty, they are unworthy of being counted among en- 
lightened nations. 

“His excellency, the general-in-chief of the northern division, and his in- 
trepid soldiers, are ready to fight the enemy in any numbers, and we are certain 
that our arms will be successful; but the nation against whom we have to con- 
tend is excessively proud; and it is also possessed of resources which may 
perhaps surpass those within our reach. Let us then make an immense effori 
to repel their aggressions. Let us contribute everything most dear to us—our 
persons, our means—to save our country from its present danger. Let us op- 
pose to the unbridled ambition of the Anglo-American that patriotic enthusiasm 
so peculiar to us. Indeed, we need only follow the glorious example of Mata- 
moras, that noble city, which will be known in future by the name of Heroic. 
Its inhabitants have emulated the examples of Menamia and Saguntum; they 
have determined to die at the foot of the eagle of Anahwac, defend their fort 
whilst they retain the breath of life—this plan is settled. The supreme govern- 
ment is making strenuous exertions in order to protect the territory placed under 
its care by the nation, and nothing is now wanting but for the people to rush in 
a mass to the frontier, and the independence of Mexico is safe.” 


General Arista’s Summons to the Commandant of Fort Brown. 


Mexican Army, Division.or THE Nortu, General-in-chief. 

You are besieged by forces sufficient to take you, and there is, moreover, a 
numerous division encamped near you which, free from other cares, will keep 
off any succors which you may expect to receive. 

The respect for humanity acknowledged at the present age by all civilized 
nations, doubtless imposes upon me the duty of mitigating the disasters of war. 

This principle, which Mexicans observe above all other nations, obliges me 
to summon you, as all your efforts will be useless, to surrender, in order to 
avoid, by a capitulation, the entire destruction of all the soldiers under your 
command. 

You will thus afford me the pleasure of complying with the mild and be- 
nevolent wishes above expressed, which distinguish the character of my coun- 
trymen, whilst I at the same time fulfil the most imperious of the duties which 
my country requires for the offences committed against it. 

God and Liberty ! 

Headquarters ct the Fauques del Raminero, May 6th, 1846. 
MARIANO ARISTA. 
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Heapaquarters, U.S. Forces, 
Near Matamoras, May 9th, 1846, 5 p. m. 

Sir: Your humane communication has just been received, and, after the 
consideration due to its importance, | must respectfully decline to surrender my 
forces to you. 

The exact purport of your dispatch I cannot feel confident that I understood, 
as my interpreter is not skilled in your language; but if I have understood you 
correctly, you have my reply above. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, E. 8. HAWKINS, 

Commandi: g¢ U. S. forces opposite Matamoras. 
Gen. M. Arista, Commanding Division of the North. 





STORMING OF MONTEREY—GEN. TAYLOR’S REPORT. 


Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, Oct. 9th, 1846. 

Str: I have now the honor to submit a detailed report of the recent operations 
before Monterey, resulting in the capitulation of that city. 

The information received on the route from Seralvo, and particularly the con- 
tinual appearance in our front of the Mexican cavalry, which had a slight 
skirmish with our advance at the village of Ramas, induced the belief, as we 
approached Monterey, that the enemy would defend that place. Upon reach- 
ing the neighborhood of the city on the morning of the 19th of September, this 
belief was fully confirmed. It was ascertained that he occupied the town in 
force; that a large work had been constructed commanding all the northern 
approaches; and that the Bishop’s Palace, and some heights in its vicinity near 
the Saltillo road, had also been fortified, and oceupied with troops and artillery. 
It was known, from information previously received, that the eastern approaches 
were commanded by several small works in the lower edge of the city. 

The configuration of the heights and gorges in the direction of the Saltillo road 
as visible from the point attained by our advance on the morning of the 19th, 
led me to suspect that it was practicable to turn all the works in that direction, 
and thus cut off the enemy’s line of communication. After establishing my 
camp at the “ Walnut Springs,” three miles from Monterey, the nearest suitable 
position, it was, accordingly, my first care to order a close reconnoissance of the 
ground in question, which was executed on the evening of the 19th, by the 
engineer officers under the direction of Major Manstield. A reconnoissance of 
the eastern approaches was at the same time made by Captain Williams, Topo- 
graphical Engineers. The examination made by Major Mansfield proved the 
entire practicability of throwing forward a column to the Saltillo road, and thus 
turning the position of the enemy. Deeming this to be an operation of essential 
importance, orders were given to Brevet-Brigadier General Worth, commanding 
the second division, to march with his command on the 20th; to turn the hill of 
the Bishop’s Palace: to occupy a position on the Saltillo road, and to carry the 
enemy’s detached works in that quarter, where practicable. The first regiment 
of Texas mounted volunteers, under command of Colonel Hays, was associated 
with the second division on this service. Captain Sanders, Engineers, and 
Lieutenant Meade, Topographical Engineers, were also ordered to report to 
General Worth for duty with his column. 

At two o’clock P. M. on the 20th, the 2d division took up its march. It was 
soon discovered, by officers who were reconnoitering the town, and communi- 
cated to General Worth, that its movement had been perceived, and that the 
enemy was throwing reinforcements towards the Bishop’s Palace, and the height 
which commands it. To divert his attention as far as practicable, the first divi- 
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sion, under Brigadier-General Twiggs, and field division of volunteers, under 
Major-General Butler, were displayed in front of the town until dark. Arran ze- 
ments were made at the same time to place in battery, during the night, at a 
suitable distance from the enemy’s main work, the citadel, two 24-pounder 
howitzers, and a 10-inch mortar, with a view to open a fire on the following 
day, when I proposed to make a diversion in favor of General Worth’s move- 
ment. The 4th infantry covered this battery during the night. General Worth 
had in the meantime reached and occupied, for the night, a defensive position 
just without range of a battery above the Bishop’s Palace, having made a recon- 
noissance as far as the Saltillo road. 

Before procceding to report the operations of the 21st and the following days, 
I beg leave to state that I shall mention in detail only those which were con- 
ducted against the eastern extremity of the city, or elsewhere, under my imme- 
diate direction, referring you for the particulars of General W orth’s operations, 
which were entirely detached, to his own full report transmitted herewith. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, [ received a note from General Worth, 
written at half past nine o’clock the night before, suggesting what | had already 
intended, a strong diversion against the centre and left of the town. to favor his 
enterprise against the heights in rear. The infantry and artillery of the Ist divi- 
sion, and the field division of volunteers, were ordered under arms, and took 
the direction of the city, leaving one company of each regiment as a camp 
guard. The 2d dragoons, under Lieutenant-Colonel May, and Colonel Woods’ 
regiment of Texas mounted volunteers, under the immediate direction of Gene- 
ral Henderson, were directed tothe right to support General Worth, if necessary, 
and to make an impression, if practicable, upon the upper quarter of the city. 
Upon approaching the mortar battery, the 1st and 3d regiments of infantry, and 
battalion of Baltimore and Washington volunteers, with Captain Bragg’s field 
battery—the whole under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Garland—were 
directed towards the lower part of the town, with orders to make a strong de- 
monstration, and carry one of the enemy’s advanced works, if it could be done 
without too heavy loss. Major Mansfield, Engineers, and Captain Williams 
and Lieutenant Pope, Topographical Engineers, accompanied this column, Ma- 
jor Mansfield being charged with its direction, and the designation of points of 
attack. 

In the meantime, the mortar, served by Captain Ramsay, of the ordnance, 
and the howitzer battery under Captain Webster, 1st artillery, had opened their 
fire upon the citadel, which was deliberately sustained, and answered from the 
work. General Butler’s division had now taken up a position in rear of this 
battery, when the discharges of artillery, mingled finally with a rapid fire of 
small arms, showed that Lieutenant Garland’s command had become warmly 
engaged. I now deemed it necessary to support this attack, and accordingly 
ordered the 4th infantry, and three regiments of General Butler’s division. to 
march at once, by the left flank, in the direction of the advanced work at the 
lower extremity of the town, leaving one regiment (1st Kentucky) to cover the 
mortar and howitzer battery. By some mistake, two companies of the 4th in- 
fantry did not receive this order, and, consequently, did not join the advance 
companies until some time afterwards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Garland’s command had approached the town in a direc- 
tion to the right of the advanced work (No. 1), at the north-eastern angle of the 
city, and the engineer officer, covered by skirmishers, had succeeded in enter- 
ing the suburbs and gaining cover. The remainder of this command now ad- 
vanced and entered the town under a heavy fire of artillery from the citadel 
and the works on the left, and of musketry from the houses and small works in 
front. A movement to the right was attempted, with a view to gain the rear of 
No. 1, and carry that work, but the troops were so much exposed to a fire which 
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they could not effectually return, and had already sustained such severe loss, 
particularly in officers, that it was deemed best to withdraw them to a more se- 
cure position. Captain Backus, Ist infantry, however, with a portion of his own 
and other companies, had gained the roof of a tannery, which looked directly 
into the gorge of No. 1, and from which he poured a most destructive fire into 
that work and upon the strong building in its rear. This fire happily coincided 
in point of time with the advance of a portion of the volunteer division upon 
No. 1, and contributed largely to the fall of that strong and important work. 

The three regiments of the volunteer division, under the immediate com- 
mand of Major-General Butler, had in the meantime advanced in the direction 
of No. 1. The leading brigade, under Brigadier-General Quitman, continued 
its advance upon that work, preceded by three companies of the 4th infantry, 
while General Butler, with the Ist Ohio regiment, entered the town to the right. 
The companies of the 4th infantry had advanced within short range of the work, 
when they were received by a fire that almost in one moment struck down one- 
third of the officers and men, and rendered it necessary to retire and effect a 
conjunction with the two other companies then advancing. General Quitman’s 
brigade, though suffering most severely, particularly in the Tennessee regiment, 
continued its advance, and finally carried the work in handsome style, as well 
as the strong building in its rear. Five pieces of artillery, a considerable sup- 
ply d ammunition, and thirty prisoners, including three officers, fell into our 

nds. 

Major-General Butler, with the 1st Ohio regiment, after entering the edge of 
the town, discovered that nothing was to be accomplished in his front, and at 
this point, yielding to the suggestions of several officers, I ordered a retrograde 
movement; but learning almost immediately from one of my staff that the bat- 
tery No. 1 was in our possession, the order was countermanded, and | deter- 
mined to hold the battery and defences already gained. General Butler, with 
the Ist Ohio regiment, then entered the town at a point further to the left, and 
marched in the direction of the battery No. 2. While making an examination 
with a view to ascertain the possibility of carrying this second work by storm, 
the general was wounded and soon alter compelled to quit the field. As the 
strength of No. 2, and the heavy musketry fire flanking the approach, rendered 
it impossible to carry it without great loss, the 1st Ohio regiment was withdrawn 
fiom the town. 

Fragments of the various regiments engaged were now under cover of the 
captured battery and some buildings in its front, and on the right. The field 
battery of Captains Bragg and Ridgely was also partially covered by the battery. 
An incessant fire was kept on this position from battery No. 2, and other works 
on its right, and from the citadel on all our approaches. General Twiggs, though 
quite unwell, joined me at this point, and was instrumental in causing the artil- 
lery captured from the enemy to be placed in battery, and served by Captain 
Ridgely, against No. 2, until the arrival of Captain Webster’s howitzer battery, 
which took its place. In the meantime, | directed such men as could be col- 
lected of the Ist, 3d, and 4th regiments and Baltimore battalion, to enter the 
town, penetrating to the right, and carry the 2d battery if possible. This com- 
mand, under Lieutenant-Colonel Garland, advanced beyond the bridge ‘ Puri- 
sima,” when, finding it impracticable to gain the rear of the 2d battery, a por- 
tion of it sastained themselves for some time in that advanced position ; but as 
no permanent impression could be made at that point, and the main object of 
the general operation had been effected, the command, including a section of 
Captain Ridgely’s battery, which had joined it, was withdrawn to battery No. 1. 
During the absence of this column, a demonstration of cavalry was reported in 
the direction of the citadel. Captain Bragg, who was at hand, immediately 
galloped with his battery to a suitable position, from which a few discharges 
effectually dispersed the enemy. Captain Miller, 1st infantry, was dispatched 
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with a mixed command to support the battery on this service. The enemy’s 
lancers had previously charged upon the Ohio and a part of the Mississippi re- 
giments, near some fields at a distance from the edge of the town, and had 
been repulsed with considerable loss. A demonstration of cavalry on the op- 
posite side of the river was also dispersed in the course of the afternoon by 
Captain Ridgely’s battery, and the squadrons returned to the city. At the ap- 
proach of evening all the troops that had been engaged were ordered back to 
the camp, except Captain Ridgely’s battery and the regular infantry of the 1st 
division, who were detailed as a guard for the works during the night, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Garland. One battalion of the 1st Kentucky 
regiment was ordered to reinforce this command. Intrenching tools were pro- 
cured, and additional strength was given to the works, and protection to the 
men, by working-parties during the night, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Searritt, Engineers. 

The main object proposed in the moming had been effected. A powerful 
diversion had been made to favour the operations of the 2d division, one of the 
enemy’s advanced works had been carried, and we now had a strong fuothold 
in the town. But this had not been accomplished without a very heavy loss, 
embracing some of our most gallant and accomplished officers. Captain Wil- 
liams, Topographical Engineers ; Lieutenants Terrett and Dilworth, Ist infantry; 
Lieutenant Woods, 2d infantry ; Captains Morris and Field, Brevet-Major Bar- 
bour, Lieutenants Irwin and Hazlitt, 3d infantry; Lieutenant Hoskins, 4th in- 
fantry; Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, Baltimore battalion; Captain Allen and 
Lieutenant Putuam, Tennessee regiment, and Lieutenant Hett, Ohio regiment, 
were killed, or have since died of wounds received in this engagement, while 
the number and rank of the officers wounded gives additional proof of the ob- 
stinacy of the contest, and the good conduct of our troops. The number of 
killed and wounded incident to the operations in the lower part of the city on 
the 23st is 394. 

Early in the morning of this day (21st), the advance of the 2d division had 
encountered the enemy in force, and after a brief but sharp conflict repulsed 
him with heavy loss. General Worth then succeeded in gaining a position on 
the Saltillo road, thus cutting the enemy’s line of communication. From this 
position the two heights south of the Saltillo road were carried in succession, 
and the guns taken in one of them turned upon the Bishop’s Palace. These 
important successes were fortunately obtained with comparatively small loss: 
Captain McKavett, 8th infantry, being the only officer killed. 

The 22d day of September passed without any active operations in the lower 
part of the city. The citadel and other works continued to fire at parties ex- 
posed to their range, and at the work now occupied by our troops. The guard 
left in it the preceding night, except Captain Ridgely’s company, was relieved 
at mid-day by General Quitman’s brigade. Captain Bragg’s battery was thrown 
under cover in front of the town, to repel any demonstration of cavalry in that 
quarter. Atdawn of day the height above the Bishop’s Palace was carried, 
and soon after meridian the Palace itself was taken, and its guns turned upon 
the fugitive garrison. The object for which the 2d division was detached had 
thus been completely accomplished, and I felt confident that with a strong force 
occupying the road and heights ia his rear, and a good position below the city 
in our possession, the enemy could not possibly maintain the town. 

“ During the night of the 22d the enemy evacuated nearly all his defences 
in the lower part of the city. This was reported to me early in the morning of 
the 23d, by General Quitman, who had already meditated an assault upon those 
works. I immediately sent instructions to that officer, leaving it to his discre- 
tion to enter the city, covering his men by the houses and walls, and advance 
carefully so far as he might deem prudent. 

After ordering the remainder of the troops as a reserve, under the orders of 
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Brigadier-General Twiggs, I repaired to the abandoned works, and discovered 
that a portion of General Quitman’s brigade had entered the town, and were 
successfully forcing their way towards the principal plaza. [then ordered up 
the 2d regiment of Texas mounted volunteers, who entered the city, dismounted, 
and, under the immediate orders of General Henderson, co-operated with Gene- 
ral Quitman’s brigade. Captain Bragg’s battery was also ordered up, supported 
by the 3d infantry, and after firing for some time at the cathedral, a portion of 
it was likewise thrown into the city. Our troops advanced from house to 
house, and from square to square, until they reached a street but one square in 
rear of the principal plaza, in and near which the enemy’s force was mainly 
paneled This advance was conducteu vigorously, but with due caution, 
and although destructive to the enemy, was attended with but small loss on our 
part. Captain Ridgely, in the meantime, had served a captured piece in bat- 
tery No. 1 against the city, until the advance of our men rendered it imprudent 
to fire in the direction of the cathedral. 1 was now satisfied that we could ope- 
rate successfully in the city, and that the enemy had retired from the lower 
a of it to make a stand behind his barricades. As General Quitman’s 

rigade had been on duty the previous night, 1 determined to withdraw the 
troops to the evacuated works, and concert with General Worth a combined 
attack upon the town. The troops accordingly fell back deliberately, in good 
order, and resumed their original positions, General Quitman’s brigade bein 
relieved after nightfall by that of General Hamer. On my return to camp, 
met an officer with the intelligence that General Worth, induced by the firing 
in the lower part of the city, was about making an attack at the upper extremity 
which had also been evacuated by the enemy to a considerable distance. I 
regretted that this information had not reached me before leaving the city, but 
still deemed it inexpedient to change my orders, and accordingly returned to 
camp. A note from General Worth, written at 11 o’clock P. M., informed me 
that he had advanced to within a short distance of the principal plaza, and that 
the mortar (which had been sent to his division in the morning) was doing 
good execution within effective range of the enemy’s position. 

Desiring to make no further attempt upon the city without complete concert 
as io the lines and modes of approach, | instructed that officer to suspend his 
advance until I could have an interview with him on the following morning, 
at his head-quarters. 

Early in the morning of the 24th I received, through Colonel Moreno, a com- 
munication from General Ampudia, proposing to evacuate the town; which, 
with the answer, was forwarded with my first dispatch. I arranged with 
Colonel Moreno a cessation of fire until twelve o’clock, at which hour | would 
receive the answer of the Mexican general at General Worth’s head-quarters, 
to which I soon repaired. In the meantime, General Ampudia had signified to 
General Worth his desire for a personal interview with me, to which | acceded, 
and which finally resulted in a capitulation, placing the town and the material 
of war, with certain exceptions, in our possession. A copy of that capitulation 
was transmitted with my first dispatch. 

Upon occupying the city it was discovered to be of great strength in itself, 
and to have its approaches carefully and strongly fortified. The town and 
works were armed with forty-two pieces of cannon, well supplied with ammu- 
nition, and manned with a force of at least 7000 troops of the line, and from 
2000 to 3000 irregulars. The foree under my orders before Monterey, as ex- 
hibited by the accompanying return, was 425 officers, and 6220 men. Our 
artillery consisted of one ten inch mortar, two twenty-four pounder howitzers, 
and four light field batteries of four guns each—the mortar being the only piece 
suitable to the operations of a seige. 

Our loss is twelve officers and 108 men killed; thirty-one officers and 337 
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men wounded. That of the enemy is not known, but is believed considerably 
to exceed our own. 

I take pleasure in bringing to the notice of the government the good conduct 
of the troops, both regulars and volunteers, which has been conspicuous through- 
out the operations. I am proud to bear testimony to their coolness and con- 
stancy in battle, and the cheerfulness with which they have submitted to expo- 
sure and privation. To the general officers commanding divisions—Major- 
Generals Butler and Henderson, and Brigadier-Generals Twiggs and Wonh—I 
must express my obligations for the efficient aid which they have rendered in 
their respective commands. 1| was unfortunately deprived, early on the 2i1st, 
of the valuable services of Major-General Butler, who was disabled by a wound 
received in the attack on the city. Major-General Henderson, commanding 
the Texan volunteers, has given me important aid in the organization of his 
command, and its subsequent operations. Brigadier-General Twiggs rendered 
important services with his division, and, as the second in command, after 
Major-General Butler was disabled, Brigadier-General Worth was intrusted 
with an important detachment, which rendered his operations independent of 
my own. These operations were conducted with ability, and crowned with 
complete success. I desire also to notice Brigadier-Generals Hamer and Quit- 
man, commanding brigades in General Butler’s division. Lieutenant-Colonels 
Garland and Wilson, commanding brigades in General Twiggs’ division ; Colo- 
nels Mitchell, Campbell, Davis, and Wood, commanding the Ohio, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and 2d Texas regiments, respectively ; and Majors Lear, Allen, 
and Abercrombie, commanding the 3d, 4th, and Ist regiments of infantry: all 
of whom served under my eye, and conducted their commands with coolness 
and gallantry against the enemy. 

Colonel Mitchell, Lieutenant-Colonel M’Clung, Mississippi regiment, Major 
Lear, 3d infantry, and Major Alexander, Tennessee regiment. were al] severely 
wounded, as were Captain Lamotte, Ist infantry, Lieutenant Graham, 4th in- 
fantry, Adjutant Armstrong, Ohio regiment, Lieutenants Scudder and Allen, Ten- 
nessee regiment, and Lieutenant Howard, Mississippi regiment, while leading 
their men against the enemy’s position on the 21st and 23d. After the fall of 
Colonel Mitchell, the command of the 1st Ohio regiment devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Weller; that of the 3d infantry, afier the fall of Major Lear, 
devolved in succession upon Captain Bainbridge, and Captain Henry, the former 
being also wounded. The following named officers have been favorably noticed 
by their commanders: Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson and Adjutant Heiman, 
Tennessee regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel M’Clung, Captains Cooper and Down- 
ing; Lieutenants Batterson, Calhoun, Moore, Russel, and Cook, Mississippi 
regiments; also Sergeant-Major Hearlan, Mississippi regiment, and Major Price 
and Captain J. R. Smith, unattached, but serving with it. I beg leave also to 
call attention to the good conduct of Captain Johnson, Ohio regiment, and Lieu 
tenant Hooker, ist artillery, serving on the staff of General Hamer, and of 
Lieutenant Nichols, 2d artillery, on that of General Quitman. Captains Bragg 
and Ridgely served with their batteries during the operations under my own 
observation, and in part under my immediate orders, and exhibited distinguished 
skill and gallantry. Captain Webster, Ist artillery, assisted by Lieutenants 
Donaldson and Bowen, rendered good service with the howitzer battery, which 
was much exposed to the enemy’s fire on the 21st. 

From the nature of the operatious, the 2d dragoons were not brought into 
action, but were usefully employed, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
May, as escorts, and in keeping open our communications. The Ist Kentucky 
regiment was also prevented from participating in the action of the 21st, but 
rendered highly important services, under Colonel Ormsby, in covering the 
mortar battery, and holding in check the enemy’s cavalry during the day. 

I have noticed above, the officers whose conduct either fell directly under my 
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own immediate eye, or is noticed only in:minor reports which are not forwarded. 
For further mention of individuals, I beg leave to refer to the reports of division 
commanders herewith respectfully transmitted. I fully concur in their recom- 
mendations, and desire that they may be considered as a part of my own report. 

From the officers of my personal staff and of the engineers, topographical 
engineers, and ordnance, associated with me, I have derived valuable and effi- 
cient assistance during the operations. Colonel Whiting, assistant quartermaster- 
geueral, Colonels Croghan and Belknap, inspectors-general, Major Bliss, assistant 
adjutant-general, Captain Sibley, assistant quartermaster, Captain Waggaman, 
commissary of subsistence, Captain Eaton and Lieutenant Garnett, aids-de-camp, 
and Majors Kirby and Van Buren, pay department, served near my person, and 
were ever prompt, in all situations, in the communication of my orders and in- 
structions. I must express my particular obligations to Brevet-Major Mansfield 
and Lieutenant Scarritt, corps of engineers. They both rendered most important 
services in reconnoitring the enemy’s positions, conducting troops in attack, and 
strengthening the works captured from the enemy. Major Mansfield, though 
wounded on the 21st, remained on duty during that and the following day, until 
confined by his wound to camp. Captain Williams, To phical Engineers, 
to my great regret and the loss of the service, was mortally wounded while fear- 
lessly exposing himself in the attack of the 21st. Lieutenant Pope, of the same 
corps, was active and zealous throughout the operations. Major Munroe, chief of 
the artillery, Major Craig, and Captain Ramsey, of the ordnance, were assiduous 
in the periormance of their proper duties. The former superintended the mortar- 
service on the 22d, as particularly mentioned in the report of General Worth, to 
which I also refer for the services of the engineers aud topographical officers 
detached with the second division. 

Surgeon Craig, medical director, was actively employed in the important 
duties of his department, and the medical staff generally were unremitting in 
their attentions to the numerous wounded—their duties with the regular regi- 
ments being rendered uncommonly arduous by the small number serving in the 
field. 

I respectfully enclose herewith, in addition to the reports of division com- 
manders, a field return of the force before Monterey on the 21st of September 
—a return of killed, wounded, and missing during the operations—and two 
topographical sketches-—one exhibiting all the movements around Monterey— 
the other on a larger scale, illustrating more particularly the operations in the 
lower quarter of the city—prepared respectively by Lieutenants Mead and Pope, 
Topographical Engineers. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Major-General U. S. A., commanding. 
The Apsutant-Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


Terms of capitulation of the city of Monterey, the capital of Nueva Leon, agreed 
upon by the undersigned commissioners, to wit: General Worth, of the United 
States army, General Henderson, of the Texan volunteers, and Colonel Davis, 
of the Mississippi riflemen, on the part of Major-General Taylor, Commander- 
in-chief of the United States forces, and General Requena and General M. 
Llano, Governor of Nueva Leon, on the part of Senor General Don Pedro Am- 
pudia, commanding in chief the army of the north of Mexico. 

Articte |. As the legitimate result of the operations before this place, and 
the present position of the contending armies, it is agreed that the city, the for- 
tifications, cannon, the munitions of war, and all other public property, with the 
undermentioned exceptions, be surrendered to the commanding general of the 
United States forces now at Monterey. 
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Articte II. That the Mexican forces be allowed to retain the following arms, 
to wit: the commissioned officers their side-arms, the infantry their arms and 
accoutrements, the cavalry their arms and accoutrements, the artillery one field 
battery, not to exceed six pieces, with twenty-one rounds of ammunition. 

Articce III. That the Mexican armed forces retire, within seven days from 
this date, beyond the line formed by the pass of Rinconada, the city of Linares 
and San Fernando de Preras. 

Articie LV. That the citadel of Monterey be evacuated by the Mexican and 
occupied by the American forces to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

Articte V. To avoid collisions, and for mutual convenience, that the troops 
of the United States will not occupy the city until the Mexican forces have with- 
drawn, except for hospital and storage purposes. 

Articte VI. That the forces of the United States will not advance beyond 
the line specified in the 3d article, before the expiration of eight weeks, or until 
orders or instructions of the respective governments can be received. 

Artic.e VII. That the public property to be delivered, shall be turned over 
and received by officers appointed by the commanding generals of the two 
armies. 

Articie VIII. That all doubts as to the meaning of any of the preceding ar- 
ticles, shall be solved by an equitable construction, or on principles of liberality 
to the retiring army. 

Articte IX. That the Mexican flag, when struck at the citadel, may be sa- 
luted by its own battery. 

Done at Monterey, Sept. 24, 1846. 

W. J. WORTH, 
Brigadier-General United States Army. 
J. PINKNEY HENDERSON, 
Major-General commanding the Texan Volunteers. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Colonel Mississippi Riflemen. 
MANUEL L. LLANO, 
T. REQUENA, 
ORTEGA. 
Approved, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Major-General United States Army, commanding. 
PEDRO AMPUDIA. 


GENERAL SCOTT TO GENERAL TAYLOR. 


New York, Nov. 25, 1846. 

My Dear General: 1 left Washington late in the day yesterday, and expect to 
embark for New Orleans the 30th inst. By the 12th of December I may be in 
that city, at Point Isabel the 17th, and Camargo, say the 23d—in order to be 
within easy corresponding distance from you. It is not probable that I may be 
able to visit Monterey, and cireumstances may prevent your coming to me. I 
shall much regret not having an early opportunity of felicitating you in person 
upon your many brilliant achievements; but we may meet somewhere in the 
interior of Mexico. 

I am not coming, my dear general, to supersede you in the immediate com- 
mand on the line of operations rendered illustrious by you and your gallant 
army. My proposed theatre is different. You may imagine it; and | wish 
very much that it were prudent, at this distance, to tell you all that I expect to 
attempt or hope to execute. I have been admonished that dispatches have 
been lost, and I have no special messenger at hand. Your imagination will be 
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aided by the letters of the secretary of war, conveyed by Mr. Armistead, Major 
Graham, and Mr. M’Lane. . 

But, my dear general, I shall be obliged to take from you most of the gallant 
officers and men (regulars and volunteers) whom you have so long and so 
nobly commanded. T am afraid that I shall, by imperious necessity—the ap- 
proach of yellow fever on the gulf coast—reduce you, for a time, to stand on the 
defensive. This will be infinitely painful to you, and, for that reason, distress- 
ing tome. But I rely upon your patriotism to submit to the temporary sacrifice 
with cheerfulness. No man can better afford to do so. Recent victories place 
you on that high eminence; and I even flatter myself that any benefit that ma 
result to me, personally, from the unequal division of troops alluded to, will 
lessen the pain of your consequent inactivity. 

You will be aware of the recent call for nine regiments of new volunteers, 
including one of Texas horse. The president may soon ask for many more; 
and we are not without hope that Congress may add ten or twelve to the regu- 
lar establishment. These, by the spring, say April, may, by the aid of large 
bounties, be in the field—should Mexico not earlier propose terms of accom- 
modation ; and, long before the spring (March), it is probable you will be again 
in force to resume offensive operations. 

It was not possible for me to find time to write from ‘Washington, as I much 
desired. I only received an intimation to hold myself in preparation for Mexico, 
on the 18th instant. Much has been done towards that end, and more remains 
to be executed. 

Your detailed report of the operations at Monterey, and reply to the secretary’s 
dispatch, by Lieutenant Armistead, were beth received two days after I was in- 
structed to proceed south. 

In haste, I remain, my dear general, yours, faithfully, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Major-General Z. Taytor, U.S. Army, commanding, &c. 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 


Heap-Quarters, Army or Occupation, Agua Nueva, March 6, 1847. 

Str:—I have the honor to submit a detailed report of the operations of the 
forces under my command which resulted in the engagement of Buena Vista, 
the repulse of the Mexican army, and the reoccupation of this position. 

The information which reached me of the advance and concentration of a 
heavy Mexican force in my front, had assumed such a probable form, as to in- 
duce a special examination far beyond the reach of our pickets to ascertain its 
correctness. A small party of Texan spies, under Major McCullough, dispatched 
to the hacienda of Encarnacion, thirty miles from this, on the route to San Luis 
Potosi, had reported a cavalry force of unknown strength at that place. On the 
20th of February, a strong reconnoissance under Lieutenant-Colonel May was 
dispatched to the hacienda of Heciionda, while Major McCullough made an- 
other examination of Encarnacion. The result of these expeditions left no 
doubt that the enemy was in large force at Encarnacion, under the orders of 
General Santa Anna, and that he meditated a forward movement and attack 
upon our position. 

As the camp of Agua Nueva could be turned on either flank, and as the ene- 
my’s force was greatly superior to our own, particularly in the arm of cavalry, 1 
determined, after much consideration, to take up a position about eleven miles 
in rear, and there await the attack. The army broke up its camp, and marched 
at noon on the 21st, encamping at the new position a little in front of the hacienda 
of Buena Vista. With a small force I proceeded to Saltillo, to make some neces- 
sary arrangements for the defence of the town, leaving Brigadier-General Wool 
in the immediate command of the troops. 
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Before those arrangements were completed, on the morning of the 22d, I was 
advised that the enemy was in sight, advancing. Upon reaching the ground it 
was found that his cavalry advance was in our front, having marched from En- 
carnacion, as we have since learned, at 11 o’clock on the day previous, and 
driving in a mounted force left at Agua Nueva to cover the removal of public 
stores. Our troops were in position, occupying a line of remarkable strength. 
The road at this point becomes a narrow defile, the valley on its right being 
rendered quite impracticable for artillery by a system of deep and impassable 
gullies, while on the left a succession of rugged ridges and precipitous ravines 
extends far back toward the mountain which bounds the valley. The features 
of the ground were such as nearly to paralyze the artillery and cavalry of the 
enemy, while his infantry could not derive all the advantage of its numerical 
superiority. In this position we prepared to receive him. Captain Washing- 
ton’s battery (4th artillery) was posted to command the road, while the Ist and 
2d Illinois regiments, under Colonels Hardin and Bissel, each eight companies 
(to the latter of which was attached Captain Conner’s company of Texas volun- 
teers), and the 2d Kentucky, under Colonel McKee, occupied the crests of the 
ridges on the lefiand in rear. The Arkansas and Kentucky regiments of cavalry, 
commanded by Colonels Yell and H. Marshall, occupied the extreme left near 
the base of the mountain, while the Indiana brigade, under Brigadier-General 
Lane, (composed of the 2d and 3d regiments, under Colonels Bowles and 
Lane,) the Mississippi riflemen, under Colonel Davis, the squadrons of the Ist 
and 2d dragoons, under Captain Steen and Lieutenant-Colonel May, and the 
light batteries of Captains Sherman and Bragg, 3d artillery, were held in re- 
serve. 

At eleven o’clock, I received from General Santa Anna a summons to sur- 
render at discretion, which, with a copy of my reply, I have already transmitted. 
The enemy still forbore his attack, evidently waiting for the arrival of his rear 
columns, which could be distinctly seen by our look-outs as they approached 
the field. A demonstration made on his left caused me to detach the 2d Ken- 
tucky regiment and a section of artillery to our right, in which position they 
bivovacked for the night. In the meantime the Mexican light troops had en- 
gaged ours on the extreme left (composed of parts of the Kentucky and Arkansas 
cavalry dismounted, and a rifle battalion from the Indiana brigade, under Major 
Gorman, the whole commanded by Colonel Marshall), and kept up a sharp 
fire, climbing the mountain side, and apparently endeavouring to gain our flank. 
Three pieces of Captain Washington’s battery had been detached to the left, and 
were supported by the 2d Indiana regiment. An occasional shell was thrown 
by the enemy into this part of our line, but without effect. The skirmishing of 
the light troops was kept up with trifling loss on our part until dark, when I be- 
came convinced that no serious attack would be made before the morning, and 
returned, with the Mississippi regiment and squadron of 2d dragoons, to Sal- 
tillo. The troops bivouacked without fires, and laid upon their arms. A body 
of cavalry, some 1500 strong, had been visible all day in rear of the town, having 
entered the valley through a narrow pass east of the city. This cavalry, com- 
manded by General Minon, had evidently been thrown in our rear to break up 
and harass our retreat, and perhaps make some attempt against the town it 
practicable. The city was occupied by four excellent companies of Illinois 
volunteers, under Major Warren of the first regiment. A field-work. which 
commanded most of the approaches, was garrisoned by Captain Webster's 
company, Ist artillery, and armed with two 24-pound howitzers, while the train 
and head-quarter camp was guarded by two companies of Mississippi riflemen, 
under Captain Rogers, and a field piece commanded by Captain Shover, 3d 
artillery. Having made these dispositions for the protection of the rear, | pro- 
ceeded on the morning of the 23d to Buena Vista, ordering forward all the other 
available troops. The action had commenced before my arrival on the field. 
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During the evening and night of the 22d the enemy had thrown a body of 
light troops on the mountain side, with the purpose of outflanking our left; and 
it was here that the action of the 23d commenced at an early hour. Our rifle- 
men, under Colonel Marshall, who had been reinforced by three companies 
under Major Trail, 2d Illinois volunteers, maintained their ground handsome} 
against a — — force, holding themselves under cover, and using their 
weapons with deadly effect. About eight o’clock a strong demonstration was 
made against the centre of our position, a heavy column moving along the road. 
This force was soon dispersed by a few rapid and well-directed shots from Cap- 
tain Washington’s battery. In the meantime the enemy was concentrating a 
large force of infantry and cavalry under cover of the ridges, with the obvious 
intention of forcing our left, which was posted on an extensive plateau. The 
2d Indiana and 2d Hlinois regiments formed this part of our line, the former 
covering three pieces of light artillery, under the orders of Captain O’Brien— 
Brigadier-General Lane being in the immediate command. In order to bring 
his men within effective range, General Lane ordered the artillery and 2d Indi- 
ana regiment forward. The artillery advanced within musket range of a heavy 
body of Mexican infantry, and was served against it with great effect, but with- 
out being able to check its advance. The infantry ordered to its support had 
fallen back in disorder, being exposed, as well as the battery, not only to a se- 
vere fire of small arms from the front, but also to a murderous cross-fire of grape 
and canister from a Mexican battery on the left. Captain O’Brien found it im- 
possible to retain his position without support, but was only able to withdraw 
two of his pieces, all the horses and cannoneers of the third piece being killed 
or disabled. The 2d Indiana regiment, which had fallen back as stated, could 
not be rallied, and took no farther part in the action, except a handful of men, 
who, under its gallant colonel, Bowles, joined the Mississippi regiment, and 
did good service, and those fugitives who, at a later period in the day, assisted 
in defending the train and depot at Buena Vista. This portion of our line hav- 
ing given way, and the enemy appearing in overwhelming force against our 
left flank, the light troops which had rendered such good service on the moun- 
tain were compelled to withdraw, which they did, for the most part, in good 
order. Many, however, were not rallied until they reached the depot at Buena 
Vista, to the defence of which they afterward contributed. 

Colonel Bissell’s regiment (2d Illinois), which had been joined by a section 
of Captain Sherman’s battery, had become completely outflanked, and was 
compelled to fall back, being entirely ny a The enemy was now pour- 
ing masses of infantry and cavalry along the base of the mountain on our left, 
and was gaining our rear in great force. At this moment I arrived upon the 
field. The Mississippi regiment had been directed to the left before reaching 
the position, and immediately came into action against the Mexican infantry 
which had turned our flank. The 2d Kentucky regiment and a section of artil- 
lery under Captain Bragg, had previously been ordered from the right to rein- 
force our left, and arrived at a most opportune moment. That regiment, and a 
portion of the Ist IHinois, under Colonel Harden, gallantly drove the enemy, 
and recovered a portion of the ground we had lost. The batteries of Captains 
Sherman and Bragg were in position on the plateau, and did much execution, 
not only in front, but particularly upon the masses which had gained our rear. 
Discovering that the enemy was heavily pressing upon the Mississippi regiment, 
the 3d Indiana regiment, under Colonel Lane, was dispatched to strengthen 
that part of our line, which formed a crotchet perpendicular to the first line’ of 
battle. At the same time Lientenant Kilburn, with a piece of Captain Bragg’s 
battery, was directed to support the infantry there engaged. The action was 
for a long time warmly sustained at that point—the enemy making several ef- 
forts both with infantry and cavalry against our line, and being always repulsed 
with heavy loss. I had placed all the regularcavalry and Captain Pike’s squad- 
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ron of Arkansas horse under the orders of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel May, with 
directions to hold in check the enemy’s column, still advancing to the rear 
along the base of the mountain, which was done in conjunction with the Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas cavalry under Colonels Marshall and Yell. 

In the meantime our left, which was still strongly threatened by a superior 
force, was farther strengthened by the detachment of Captain Bragg’s, and a 
portion of Captain Sherman’s batteries to that quarter. The concentration of 
artillery fire upon the masses of the enemy along the base of the mountain, and 
the determined resistance offered by the two regiments opposed to them, had 
created confusion in their ranks, and some of the corps attempted to effect a 
retreat upon their main line of battle. The squadron of the 1st dragoons, under 
Lieutenant Rucker, was now ordered up the : sa ravine which these retreating 
corps were endeavoring to cross, in order to charge and disperse them. The 
squadron proceeded to the point indicated, but could not accomplish the object, 
being exposed to a heavy fire from a battery established to cover the retreat of 
those corps. Whilst the squadron was detached on this service, a large body of 
the enemy was observed to concentrate on our extreme left, apparently with the 
view of making a descent upon the hacienda of Buena Vista, where our train 
and baggage were deposited. Lieutenant-Colonel May was ordered to the 
support of that point, with two pieces of Captain Sherman’s battery under Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds. Inthe meantime, the scattered forces near the hacienda, com- 
posed in part of Majors Trail and Gorman’s commands, had been to some ex- 
tent organized under the advice of Major Monroe, chief of artillery, with the 
assistance of Major Morrison, volunteer staff, and were posted to defend the 
position. Before our cavalry had reached the hacienda, that of the enemy had 
made its attack: having been handsomely met by the Kentucky and Arkansas 
cavalry under Colonels Marshall and Yell. The Mexican column immediately 
divided, one portion sweeping by the depot, where it received a destructive 
fire from the force which had collected there, and then gaining the mountain 
opposite, under a fire from Lieutenant Reynolds’ section, the remaining por- 
tion regaiming the base of the mountain on our left. In the charge at Buena 
Vista, Colonel Yell fell gallantly at the head of his regiment; we also lost Ad- 
jutant Vaughan, of the Kentucky cavalry—a young officer of much promise. 

ieutenant-Colonel May, who had been rejoined by the squadron of the Ist dra- 
goons and by portions of the Arkansas and [ndiana troops, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roane and Major Gorman, now approached the base of the mountain, 
holding in check the right flank of the enemy, upon whose masses, crowded 
in the narrow gorges and ravines, our artillery was doing fearful execution. 

The position of that portion of the Mexican army which had gained our rear 
was now very critical, and it seemed doubtful whether it could regain the main 
pene At this moment I received from General Santa Anna a message by a 
staff officer, desiring to know what I wanted? I immediately dispatched 
Brigadier-General Wool to the Mexican general-in-chief, and sent orders to 
cease firing. Upon reaching the Mexican lines General Wool could not cause 
the enemy to cease their fire, and accordingly returned without having an inter- 
view. e extreme right of the enemy continued its retreat along the base of 
the mountain, and finally, in spite of all our efforts, effected a junction with the 
remainder of the army. 

During the day, the cavalry of General Minon had ascended the elevated plain 
above Saltillo, and occupied the road from the city to the field of battle, where 
they intercepted several of our men. Approaching the town, they were fired 
upon by Captain Webster from the redoubt occupied by his company, and then 
moved off towards the eastern side of the valley, and obliquely towards Buena 
Vista. At this time, Captain Shover moved rapidly forward with his piece, sup- 
ported by a miscellaneous command of mounted volunteers, and fired several 
shots at the cavalry with great effect. They were driven into the ravines which 
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lead to the lower valley, closely pursued by Captain Shover, who was farther 
supported by a piece of Captain Webster’s battery, under Lieutenant Donaldson, 
which had advanced from the redoubt, supported by Captain Wheeler’s com- 
pany of Illinois volunteers. The enemy made one or two efforts to charge the 
artillery, but was finally driven back in a confused mass, and did not again 
appear upon the plain. 

n the mean time, the firing had partially ceased upon the principal field. 
The enemy sezmed to confine his efforts to the protection of his artillery, and 1 
had left the plateau for a moment, when I was recalled thither by a very heavy 
musketry fire. On regaining that position, I discovered that our infantry (Illi- 
nois and 2d Kentucky) had engaged a greatly superior force of the enemy— 
evidently his reserve—and that they had been overwhelmed by numbers. The 
moment was most critical. Captain O’Brien, with two pieces, had sustained 
this heavy charge to the last, and was finally obliged to leave his guns on the 
field—his infantry support being entirely routed. Captain Bragg, who had just 
arrived from the left, was ordered at once into battery. Without any infantry 
to support him, and at the imminent risk of losing his guns, this officer came 
rapidly into action, the Mexican line being but a few yards from the muzzles of 
his pieces. The first discharge of canister caused the enemy to hesitate, the 
second and third drove him back in disorder, and saved the day. The 2d Ken- 
tucky regiment, which had advanced beyond supporting distance in this affair, 
was driven back and closely pressed by the enemy’s cavalry. Taking a ravine 
which led in the direction of Captain Washington’ battery, their pursuers became 
exposed to his fire, which soon checked and drove them back with loss. In the 
mean time the rest of our artillery had taken position on the plateau, covered 
by the Mississippi and 3d Indiana regiments, the former of which had reached 
the ground in time to pour a fire into the right flank of the enemy, and thus 
contribute to his repulse. In this last conflict we had the misfortune to sustain 
a very heavy loss. Colonel Hardin, 1st Illinois, and Colonel McKee and Lieu- 
tenant-Colone] Clay, 2d Kentucky regiment, fell at this time while gallantly 
leading their commands. 

No farther attempt was made by the enemy to force our position, and the 
approach of night gave an opportunity to pay proper attention to the wounded, 
and also to refresh the soldiers, who had been exhausted by incessant watchful- 
ness and combat. Though the night was severely cold, the troops were com- 
pelled for the most to bivouac without fires, expecting that morning would renew 
the conflict. During the night the wounded were removed to Saltillo, and every 
preparation made to receive the enemy, should he again attack our position. 
Seven fresh companies were drawn from the town, and Brigadier-General Mar- 
shall with areinforcement of Kentucky cavalry and four heavy guns, under Captain 
Prentiss, 1st artillery, was near at hand, when it was discovered that the enemy 
had abandoned his position during the night. Our scouts soon ascertained that 
he had fallen back upon Agua Nueva. The great disparity of numbers, and 
the exhaustion of our troops, rendered it inexpedient and hazardous to attempt 
pursuit. A staff officer was dispatched to General Santa Anna to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners, which was satisfactorily completed on the following day. 
Our own dead were collected and buried, and the Mexican wounded, of which 
a large number had been left upon the field, were removed to Saltillo, and ren- 
dered as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 

On the evening of the 26th, a close reconnoissance was made of the enemy’s 

osition, which was found to be occupied only by a small body of cavalry, the 
infantry and artillery having retreated in the direction of San Luis Potosi. On 
the 27th, our troops resumed their former camp at Agua Nueva, the enemy’s 
rear-guard evacuating the place as we approached, leaving a considerable num- 
ber of wounded. It was my purpose to beat up his quarters at Encarnacion 
early the next morning, but upon examination, the weak condition of the cavalry 
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horses rendered it unadvisable to attempt so long a march without water. A 
command was finally dispatched to Encarnacion, on the Ist of March, under 
Colonel Belknap. Some two hundred wounded, and about sixty Mexican sol- 
diers were found there, the army having passed on in the direction of Matehuala, 
with greatly reduced numbers, and suffering much from hunger. The dead and 
dying were strewed upon the road and crowded the buildings of the hacienda. 

The American force engaged in the action of Buena Vista is shown by the ac- 
companying field report, to have been 334 officers, and 4425 men, exclusive of 
the small command left in and near Saltillo. Of this number, two squadrons of 
cavalry and three batteries of light artillery, making not more than 453 men, 
composed the only force of regular troops, The strength of the Mexican army 
is stated by General Santa Anna, in his summons, to be 20,000; and that esti- 
mate is confirmed by all the information since obtained. Our loss is 267 killed, 
456 wounded, and 23 missing. Of the numerous wounded, many did not re- 
quire removal to the hospital, and it is hoped that a comparatively small number 
will be permanently disabled. The Mexican loss in killed and wounded may 
be fairly estimated at 1500, and will probably reach 2000. At least 500 of their 
killed were left upon the field of battle. We have no means of ascertaining 
the number of deserters and dispersed men from their ranks, but it is known to 
be very great. 

Our loss has been especially severe in officers, twenty-eight having been killed 
upon the field. We have to lament the death of Captain George Lincoln. Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General, serving in the staff of General Wool—a young officer of 
high bearing and approved gallantry, who fell early in the action. No loss falls 
more heavily upon the army in the field than that of Colonels Hardin and McKee, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Clay. Possessing in a remarkable degree the confidence 
of their commands, and the last two having enjoyed the advantage of a mili- 
tary education, I had looked particularly to them for support in case we met the 
enemy. I need not say that their zeal in engaging the enemy, and the cool and 
steadfast courage with which they maintained their positions during the day, 
ad realized my hopes, and caused me to feel yet more sensibly their untimely 
Oss. 

I perform a grateful duty in bringing to the notice of the government the 
general good conduct of the troops. Exposed for successive nights, without 
fires, to the severity of the weather, they were ever prompt and cheerful in the 
discharge of every duty; and finally displayed conspicuous steadiness and gal- 
lantry in repulsing, at great odds, a disciplined foe. While the brilliant success 
achieved by their arms releases me from the painful necessity of specifying 
many cases of bad conduct before the enemy, | feel an increased obligation to 
mention particular corps and officers, whose skill, coolness, and gallantry in 
trying situations, and under a continued and heavy fire, seem to merit particular 
notice. 

To Brigadier-General Wool my obligations are especially due. The high 
state of discipline and instruction of several of the volunteer regiments was 
attained under his command, and to his vigilance and arduous service before 
the action, and his gallantry and activity on the field, a large share of our suc- 
cess may justly be attributed. During most of the engagement he was in im- 
mediate command of the troops thrown back on our left flank. I beg leave to 
recommend him to the favorable notice of the government. Brigadier-General 
Lane (slightly wounded) was active and zealous throughout the day, and dis- 
played great coolness and gallantry before the enemy. 

The services of the light artillery, always conspicuous, were more than usually 
distinguished. Moving rapidly overthe roughest ground, it was always in action 
al the right place and the right time, and its well-directed fire dealt destruction 
in the masses of the enemy. While I recommend to particular favor the gallant 
conduct and valuable services of Major Munroe, chief of artillery, and Cap- 
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tains Washington, 4th artillery, and Sherman and Bragg, 3d artillery, command- 
ing batteries, ] deem it no more than just to mention all the subaltern officers. 
They were nearly all detached at different times, and in every situation ex- 
hibited conspicuous skill and gallantry. Captain O’Brien, Lieutenants Brent, 
Whiting, and Couch, 4th artillery, and Bryan, To graphical Engineers (slightly 
wounded), were attached to Captain Washington’s battery. Lieutenants Thomas, 
Reynolds, and French, 3d artillery (severely wounded), to that of Captain Sher- 
man; and Captain Shover and Lieutenant Kilburn, 3d artillery, to that of Captain 
Bragg. Captain Shover, in conjunction with Lieutenant Donaldson, 1st artillery, 
rendered gallant and important service in repulsing the cavalry of General 
Minon. The regular cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel May,with which was 
associated Captain Pike’s squadron of Arkansas horse, rendered useful service 
in holding the enemy in check and in covering the batteries at several points. 
Captain Steen, 1st dragoons, was severely wounded early in the day, while gal- 
a endeavoring, with my authority, to rally the troops which were falling to 
the rear. 

The Mississippi riflemen, under Colonel Davis, were highly conspicuous for 
their gallantly and steadiness, and sustained throughout the engagement the re- 
putation of veteran troops. Brought into action against an immensely superior 
force, they maintained themselves for a long time unsupported and with heavy 
loss, and held an important part of the field until reinforced. Colonel Davis, 
though severely wounded, remained in the saddle until the close of the action. 
His distinguished coolness and gallantry at the head of his regiment on this da 
entitle him to the particular notice of the government. The 3d Indiana regi- 
ment, under Colonel Lane, and a fragment of the 2d under Colonel Bowles, 
were associated with the Mississippi regiment during the greater portion of the 
day, and acquitted themselves creditably in repulsing the attempts of the enemy 
to break that portion of our line. The Kentucky cavalry, under Colonel Mar- 
shali, rendered good service dismounted, acting as light troops on our left, and 
afterward, with a portion of the Arkansas regiment, in meeting and dispersing 
the column of cavalry at Buena Vista. The 1st and 2d Illinois, and the 2d Ken- 
tucky regiments, served immediately under my eye, and I bear a willing testi- 
mony to their excellent conduct throughout the day. The spirit and gallantry 
with which the 1st Illinois and 2d Kentucky engaged the enemy in the morn- 
ing, restored confidence to that part of the field, while the list of casualties will 
show how much these three regiments suffered in sustaining the heavy charge 
of the enemy in the afternoon. Captain Conner’s company of Texas volun- 
teers, attached to the 2d Illinois regiment, fought bravely, its captain being 
wounded and two subalterns killed. Colonel Bissell, the only surviving colonel 
of these regiments, merits notice for his coolness and bravery on this occasion. 
After the fall of the field-officers of the 1st Illinois and 2d Kentucky regiments, 
the command of the former devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Weatherford ; 
that of the latter upon Major Fry. 

Regimental commanders aa others who have rendered reports, speak in 
general terms of the good conduct of their officers and men, and have specified 
many names, but the limits of this report forbid a recapitulation of them here. 
I may, however, mention Lieutenants Rucker and Campbell of the dragoons, 
and Captain Pike, Arkansas cavalry, commanding squadrons; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Field, Kentucky cavalry ; Lieutenant-Colonel Roane, Arkansas cavalry, npon 
whom the command devolved after the fall of Colonel Yell; Major Bradford, 
Captain Sharpe (severely wounded), and Adjutant Griffith, Mississippi regi- 
ment; Lieutenant-Colonel Hadden, 2d Indiana regiment, and Lieutenant Robin- 
son, aid-de-camp to General Lane; Lieutenant-Colonel Weatherford, 1st Illinois 
regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel Morrison, Major Trail, and Adjutant Whiteside 
(severely wounded), 2d Illinois regiment; and Major Fry, 2d Kentucky regi- 
ment, as being favorably noticed for gallantry and good conduct. Major Mc- 
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Cullouch, quarter-master in the volunteer service, rendered important services 
before the engagement, in the command of a spy company, and during the 
affair was associated with the regular cavalry. To Major Warren, 1st I}linois 
volunteers, I feel much indebted for his firm and judicious course, while exer- 
cising command in the city of Saltillo. 

The medical staff, under the able direction of Assistant-Surgeon Hitchcock, 
were assiduous in attention to the wounded upon the field, and in their careful 
removal to the rear. Both in these respects, and in the subsequent organization 
and service of the hospitals, the administration of this department was every 
thing that could be wished. 

Brigadier-General Wool speaks in high terms of the officers of his staff, and 
I take pleasure in mentioning them here, having witnessed their activity and 
zeal upon the field. Lieutenant and Aid-de-camp McDowell, Colonel Churchill, 
inspector-general, Captain Chapman, assistant quartermaster, Lieutenant Sit- 
greaves, Topographical Engineers, and Captains Howard and Davis, volunteer 
service, are conspicuously noticed by the general for their gallantry and good 
conduct. Messrs. March, Addicks, Potts, Harrison, Burgess, and Dusenbery, 
attached in various capacities to General Wool’s head-quarters, are likewise 
mentioned for their intelligent alacrity in conveying orders to all parts of the 
field. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to speak of my own staff, to whose exertions in 
rallying troops and communicating orders I feel greatly indebted. Major Bliss, 
assistant adjutant-general, Captain J. H. Eaton, and Lieutenant R. 8. Garnett, 
aids-de-camp, served near my person, and were prompt and zealous in the dis- 
charge of every duty. Major Monroe, besides rendering valuable service as 
chief of artillery, was active and instrumental, as were also Colonels Churchill 
and Belknap, inspectors-general, in rallying troops and disposing them for the 
defence of the train and baggage. Colonel Whiting, quartermaster-general, and 
Captain Eaton, chief of the subsistence department, were engaged with the 
duties of their departments and also served in my immediate staff on the field. 
Captain Sibley, assistant quarter-master, was necessarily left with the head- 
quarter camp near town, where his services were highly useful. Major Mans- 
field and Lieutenant Benham, Engineers, and Captain Linnard and Lieutenants 
Pope and Franklin, Topographical Engineers, were employed before and during 
the engagement in making reconnoissances, and on the field were very active 
in bringing information and in conveying my orders to distant points. Lieute- 
nant Kingsbury, in addition to his proper duties as ordnance officer, Captain 
Chilton, assistant quarter-master, and Majors Dix and Coffee, served also as 
extra aids-de-camp, and were actively employed in the transmission of orders. 
Mr. Thomas L. Crittenden, of Kentucky, though not in service, volunteered as 
my aid-de-camp on this occasion, and served with credit in that capacity. Ma- 
jor Craig, chief of ordnance, and Surgeon Craig, medical director, had been 
detached on duty from head-quarters, and did not reach the ground until ihe 
morning of the 24th—too late to participate in the action, but in time to render 
useful services in their respective departments of the staff. 

I respectfully enclose returns of the troops engaged, and of casualties incident 
to the battle. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Major-General U. S. A. commanding. 
The Avsutant Generat of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


Translation. 
Summons of General Santa Anna to General Taylor. 


You are surrounded by 20,000 men, and cannot, in any human probability, 
avoid suffering a rout, and being cut to pieces with your troops; but as you de- 
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serve consideration and particular esteem, I wish to save you from a catastrophe, 
and for that purpose give you this notice, in order that you may surrender at 
discretion, under the assurance that you will be treated with the consideration 
belonging to the Mexican character, to which end you will be granted an houtr’s 
time to make up your mind, to commence from the moment when my flag of 
truce arrives in your camp. 

With this view, I assure you of my particular consid-ration. 

God and Liberty. Camp at Encantada, February 22, 1847. 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

To Gen. Z. Taytor, Commanding the forces of the U. 8. 


Heap-Quarters, Army or OccuPATION, 
Near Buena Vista, February 22, 1847. 
Sir: In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to surrender my forces 
at discretion, | beg leave to say that I decline acceding to your request. 
With high respect, I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Major-General U. 8. Army, commanding. 
Senor Gen. D. Antonto Lopez De Santa Anna, 
Commander-in-chief, La Encantada. 





HeApD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 12, 1847. 

Sir :—The colors of the United States were triumphantly planted ashore, in 
full view of this city and its castle, and under the distant fire of both, in the 
afternoon of the 9th instant. Brevet Brigadier-General Worth’s brigade of regu- 
lars led the descent, quickly followed by the division of United States volun- 
teers under Major-General Patterson, and Brigadier-General Twiggs’ reserve 
brigade of regulars. The three lines successively landed in sixty-seven surf 
boats, each boat conducted by a naval officer, and rowed by sailors from Com- 
modore Conner’s squadron, whose lighter vessels flanked the boats so as to be 
ready to protect the operation by their cross-fire. The whole army reached the 
shore in fine style, and without direct opposition (on the beach), accident, or 
loss, driving the enemy from the ground to be occupied. 

The line of investment, according to General Orders No. 47, was partially 
taken up the same night, but has only been completed to-day, owing to the 
most extraordinary difficulties:—1. The environs of the city outside of the fire 
of its guns, and those of the castle, are broken into innumerable hills of loose 
sand, from twenty to two hundred and fifty feet in height, with almost impassa- 
ble forests of chapparel between; and 2. Of all our means of land transporta- 
tion, wagons, carts, pack-saddles, horses and mules, expected to join us from 
Tampico and the Brazos weeks ago, but fifleen carts and about one hundred 
draught-horses have yet arrived. Three hundred pack-mules are greatly needed 
to relieve the troops in taking subsistence alone, along the line of investment 
of more than five miles, as at present our only depot is south of the city. On 
the cessation of the present raging norther, which almost stifles the troops with 
sand, sweeping away hills and creating new, I hope to establish a second depot 
north of the city, which will partially relieve the left wing of the army. 

In extending the line of investment around the city, the troops for three days, 
have performed the heaviest labors in getting over the hills and cutting through 
the intervening forests ; all under the distant fire of the city and castle, and in 
the midst of many sharp skirmishes with the enemy. In these operations we 
have lost, in killed and wounded, several valuable officers and men. Among 
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the killed I have to report Brevet Captain Alburtis, of the U. 8. 2d infantry, 
much distinguished in the Florida war as a most excellent officer. He fell on 
the 11th instant; and Lieutenant-Colonel Dickinson, of the South Carolina 
regiment, was badly wounded in a skirmish the day before. Two privates 
have been killed in these operations and four or five wounded; as yet | have 
not been able to obtain their names. 

As soon as the subsistence of the troops can be assured and their positions 
are well established, | shall, by an organized movement, cause each brigade of 
regulars and volunteers to send detachments, with supports, to clear its front, 
including sub-bourgs of the enemy’s parties, so as to oblige them to confine 
themselves within the walls of the city. 

I have heretofore reported that but two-sevenths of the siege train and am- 
munition had reached me; the remainder is yet unheard of. We shall com- 
mence landing the heavy metal as soon as the storm subsides, and hope that 
the five-sevenths may be up in time. 

The city being invested, would, no doubt, early surrender but for the fear 
that if occupied by us it would immediately be fired upon by the castle. | 
am not altogether without hope of finding the means of coming to some com- 
promise with the city upon this subject. 

So far the principal skirmishing has fallen to the lot of Brigadier-Generals 
Pillow’s and Quitman’s brigades. Both old and new volunteer regiments have 
conducted themselves admirably ; indeed the whole army is full of zeal and 
confidence, and cannot fail to acquire distinction in the impending operations. 

To Commodore Connor, the officers and sailors of his squadron, the army is 
indebted for great and unceasing assistance, promptly and cheerfully rendered. 
Their co-operation is the constant theme of our gratitude and admiration. A 
handsome detachment of marines under Captain Edson, of that corps, landed 
with the first line, and is doing duty with the army. 

March 13. 

The enemy, at intervals, continues the fire of heavy ordnance from the city 
and castle upon our line of investment, both by day and night, but with little 
or no effect. 

The norther has ceased, which has renewed our communication with the 
store-ships at anchor under Sacrificios. We shall immediately commence 
landing the few pieces of heavy ordnance, with ordnance stores, at hand, and 
hope soon to have the necessary draught mules to take them to their positions. 
Any further delay in the arrival of these means oi transportation will be severely 
felt in our operations. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, &c. &c. 


Hon. W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of War. 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Heap-quarTers oF THE Army or THE U. 8. or America, 
Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 22, 1847. 

‘The undersigned, Major-General Scott, general-in-chief of the armies of the 
United States of America, in addition to the close blockade of the coast and 
port of Vera Cruz, previously established by the squadron under Commodore 
Connor of the navy of the said States, having now fully invested the said city 
with an overwhelming army, so as to render it impossible that its garrison 
should receive from without succor or reinforcement of any kind; and having 
caused to be established batteries, competent to the speedy reduction of the said 
city, he, the undersigned, deems it due to the courtesies of war, in like cases, 
as well as to the rights of humanity, to summon his excellency, the governor 
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and commander-in-chief of the city of Vera Cruz, to surrender the same to the 
arms of the United States of America, present before the place. 

The undersigned, anxious to spare the beautiful city of Vera Cruz from the 
imminent hazard of demolition—its gallant defenders from a useless effusion of 
blood, and its peaceful inhabitants—women and children, inclusive—from the 
inevitable horrors of a triumphant assault, addresses this summons to the intel- 
ligence, the gallantry, and patriotism, no less than to the humanity of his excel- 
lency the governor and commander-in-chief of Vera Cruz. 

The undersigned is not accurately informed whether both the city of Vera 
Cruz and the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa be under the command of his excel- 
lency, or whether each place has its own independent commander; but the 
undersigned, moved by the considerations adverted to above, may be willing 
to stipulate that, if the city should by capitulation, be garrisoned by a part of 
his troops, no missile shall be fired from within the city, or from its bastions or 
walls, upon the castle, unless the castle should previously fire upon the city. 

The undersigned has the honor to tender to his distinguished opponent, his 
excellency the governor and commander-in-chief of Vera Cruz, the assurance 
of the high respect and consideration of the undersigned. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 


[Translation. ] 


The undersigned, commanding general of the free and sovereign State of 
Vera Cruz, has informed himself of the contents of the note which Major-Gene- 
ral Scott, general-in-chief of the forces of the United States, has addressed to 
him under date of to-day, demanding the surrender of this place, and castle of 
Ulloa; and, in answer, has to say, that the above named fortress, as well as this 
place, depend on his authority ; and it being his principal duty, in order to prove 
worthy of the confidence placed in him by the government of the nation, to 
defend both points at all cost, to effect which he counts upon the necessary ele- 
ments, and will make it good to the last; therefore his excellency can com- 
mence his operations of war in the manner which he may consider most advan- 
tageous. 

The undersigned has the honor to return to the general-in-chief of the forces 
the ae States, the demonstrations of esteem he may be pleased to honor 

im with. 

Gop anv Liperty! Vera Cruz, March 22, 1847. 

JUAN MORALES, 
To Masor-Generav Scott, 
General-in-chief of the forces of the United States, situated in sight of this place. 


U.S. Navy Department, May 13, 1846. 


{ Private and confidential. | 
Commodore—lf Santa Anna endeavors to enter the Mexican ports, you will 
allow him to pass freely. Respectfully yours 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Commopore Davin Connor, Commanding Home Squadron. 





Heapquarters or THE Army, Vera Cruz, March 29, 1847. 
Str:—The flag of the United States of America floats triumphantly over the 
walls of this city and the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
Our troops have garrisoned both since 10 o’clock. It is now noon. Brigadier- 
General Worth is in command of the two places. 
Articles of capitulation were signed and exchanged, at a late hour, night 
before the last. I enclose a copy of the document. 
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I have, heretofore, reported the principal incidents of the siege up to the 25th 
instant. Nothing of striking interest occurred till early in the morning of the 
next day, when | received overtures from General Landero, on whom General 
Morales had devolved the principal command. A terrible storm of wind and 
sand made it difficult to communicate with the city, and impossible to refer to 
Commodore Perry. 1 was obliged to entertain the proposition alone, or to con- 
tinue the fire upon a place that had shown a disposition to surrender; for the 
loss of a day, or perhaps several, could not be permitted. The accompanying 
papers will show the proceedings and results. 

Yesterday, after the norther had abated, and the commissioners, appointed by 
me early the morning before, had again met those appointed by General Lan- 
dero, Commodore Perry sent ashore his second in command, Captain Aulick, 
as a commissioner On the part of the navy. Although not included in my spe- 
cific arrangement made with the Mexican commander, I did not hesitate with 
proper courtesy, to desire that Captain Aulick might be duly introduced and 
allowed to participate in the discussions and acts of the commissioners who had 
been reciprocally accredited. Hence the preamble to his signature. The ori- 
ginal American commissioners were Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, Brigadier- 
General Pillow, and Colonel Totten. Four more able or judicious officers could 
not have been desired. 

I have time to add but little more. The remaining details of the siege; the 
able co-operation of the United States squadron, successively under the com- 
mand of Commodore Connor and Perry ; the admirable conduct of the whole 
army—regulars and volunteers—I should be happy to dwell upon as they de- 
serve; but the steamer Princeton, with Commodore Connor on board, is under 
way, and I have commenced organizing an advance into the interior. This 
may be delayed a few days, waiting the arrival of additional means of trans- 
portation. In the meantime, a joint operation, by land and water, will be made 
upon Alvarado. No lateral expedition, however, shall interfere with the grand 
movement towards the capital. 

In consideration of the great services of Colonel Totten, in the siege that has 
just terminated mosi successfully, and the importance of his presence at Wash- 
ington, as the head of the engineer bureau, | entrust this dispatch to his per- 
sonal care, and beg to commend him to the very favorable consideration of the 
department. 

r have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION OF THE CITY OF VERA CRUZ AND 
THE CASTLE OF SAN JUAN D’ULLOA. 


Puente De Hornos, 
Without the walls of Vera Cruz, Saturday, March 27, 1847. 

Terms of capitulation agreed upon by the commissioners, viz : 

Generals W. J. Worth and G. J. Pillow, and Colonel J. G. Totten, chief en- 
gineer, on the part of Major-General Scott, general-in-chief of the armies of the 
United States; and Colonel José Gutierrez de Villanueva, Lieutenant Colonel of 
Engineers, Manuel Robles, and Colonel Pedro de Herrera, commissioners ap- 
pointed by General of Brigade, Don José Juan Landero, commanding in chief, 
Vera Cruz, the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa and their dependencies, for the sur- 
render to the arms of the United States of the said forts, with their armaments, 
munitions of war, garrisons, and arms. 

1. The whole garrison, or garrisons to be surrendered to the arms of the 
United States as prisoners of war, the 29th instant, at 10 o’clock, A. M.; the gar- 
risons to be permitted to march out with all the honors of war, and to lay down 
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their arms to such officers as may be appointed by the general-in-chief of the 
United States armies, and at a point to be agreed upon by the commissioners. 

2. Mexican officers shall preserve their arms and private effects, including 
horses and horse furniture, and to be allowed, regular and irregular officers, as 
also the rank and file, five days to retire to their respective homes, on parole, 
as hereinafter prescribed. 

3. Coincident with the surrender, as stipulated in article 1,the Mexican flags 
of the various forts and stations shall be struck, saluted by their own batteries ; 
and immediately thereafter, forts Santiago and Conception, and the castle of 
San Juan d’Ulloa, occupied by the forces of the United States. 

4. The rank and file of the regular portion of the prisoners to be disposed of 
after surrender and parole, as their general-in-chief may desire, and the irregu- 
lar to be permitted to return to their homes. The officers, in respect to all arms 
and descriptions of force, giving the usual parole, that the said rank and file, as 
well as themselves, shall not serve again until duly exchanged. 

5. All the materiel of war, and all public property of every description found 
in the city, the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa and their dependencies, to belong to 
the United States; but the armament of the satne (not injured or destroyed in 
the further prosecution of the actual war) may be considered as liable to be re- 
stored to Mexico by a definitive treaty of peace. 

6. The sick and wounded Mexicans to be allowed to remain in the city, with 
such medical officers and attendants, and officers of the army as may be neces- 
sary to their care and treatment. 

7. Absolute protection is solemnly guarantied to persons in the city, and pro- 
perty, and it is clearly understood that no private building or property is to be 
taken or vsed by the forces of the United States without previous arrangement 
with the owners, and for a fair equivalent. 

r~ Absolute freedom of religious worship and ceremonies is solemnly guaran- 
tied. 

(Signed in duplicate.) W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General. 

GID. J. PILLOW, Brigadier General. 

JOS. G. TOTTEN, Colonel and Chief Engineer. 
JOSE GUTIERREZ DE VILLANUEVA. 
PEDRO MANUEL HERRERA. 

MANUEL ROBLES. 


Captain Aulick, appointed a commissioner by Commodore Perry on behalf 
of the navy, (the general-in-chief not being able, in consequence of the rough- 
ness of the sea, tocommunicate with the navy until after commissions had been 
exchanged,) and being present by General Scott’s invitation, and concurring in 
the result and approving thereof, hereto affixes his name and signature. 

J. H. AULICK, Captain U.S. N. 


Head-quarters of the army of the United States of America, Camp Washing- 
ton, before Vera Cruz, March 27, 1847. 
Approved and accepted: WINFIELD SCOTT, 
M. C. PERRY, 
Commander-in-chief U. S. N. forces, Gulf of Mexico. 


Vera Cruz, Marzo 27, 1847. 


JOSE JUAN DE LANDERO. 


A true copy of the original articles of capitulation. 
E. P. SCAMMON, 
ist Lieut. Topo. Eng’s, Act’g Aid-de-camp. 


Approbad y acceptado: 


Note—The remainder of the Documents will be given in the next number of the 
Register. 
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THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE have been politely furnished by R. Patterson, Esq.,* with con- 
nected tables and statements of the operations of the Mint from its 
commencement until the present time. 

The subject of coinage, always an important one, is becoming 
more and more so every year. In the early days of the Republic, 
it attracted the attention, and enlisted the earnest efforts of such 
men as Washington, Jefferson and Morris. ‘The mint was repeatedly 
noticed by General Washington in his messages to Congress, and 
while President it was his practice to visit it frequently. 

We therefore present, as an acceptable introductory to our 
tables and statements, the following account of the coinage of the 
country and of the discussions and proceedings connected with the 
establishment and regulations of the mint, extracted from the va- 
luable manual of the United States Assayers of the mint. 

The territory which now bears the name of the United States, was 
in the possession of savage tribes until the seventeenth century. In 
1607 the first company of emigrants arrived from Europe, and es- 
tablished the colony of Virginia. At intervals of a few years, new 
settlements were made in various other quarters; and before the 
close of that century, the foundations were laid for twelve of the 
thirteen colonies, which eventually became a union of free states. 

The earliest metallic currency of each colony consisted chiefly 
of the coins of its mother country. In Massachusetts, however, 
and doubtless in all the settlements, specie was so scarce, that for 
many years it was common to pay taxes, and to carry on internal 
trade, by transferring, at certain rates, cattle, skins and the products 
of the soil. Various considerations, enhanced by the inconvenience 
and uncertainty of such a medium, induced the Massachusetts 
colony in 1652 to establish a mint. The law enacted for that pur- 
pose, provided for the coinage of shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences, to be of the fineness of sterling silver (925 thousandth), 
and by a reduction of weight to be “‘two-pence in the shilling of 
less valew than the English coyne.’”? The mint met with much 
opposition from the British crown, whose prerogative was invaded 
by its operations, but continued in existence more than thirty years, 
during which time a considerable amount of coin was issued. These 
coins are now extremely scarce, and, indeed, are not to be found 
except in the cabinets of the curious. Only the shilling has been 


* Son of Dr. R. M. Patterson, Director of the Mints of the United States, 
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seen at this mint, the best specimens of which, at this day, weigh 
from 64 to 67 grains, and by a recent assay prove to be 926 thou- 
sandth fine: the intrinsic value, therefore, is about 16% cents. 
They are a rude coinage, very thin, and of various diameters; and 
there is some variety in the impressions; but the date of 1652 ap- 
pears on all of them. ‘The device of a pine tree on one side, has 
given to the series the common designation of the “ pine tree coin- 
age.’? They were taken in England at a discount of one-fourth of 
their home value. 

The example of Massachusetts was followed by Maryland, where 
silver and copper coins were issued in 1662. These pieces were 
to be equivalent to the British, but in reality were not much heavier 
than the like denominations coined at Boston. 

These were the only issues of silver coin previous to the inde- 
pendence of the states. There were, however, various pieces of 
copper struck at different periods; as, in 1694, the half-penny for 
the Carolinas, a two-penny piece and penny in 1723, another penny 
in 1733, and a half-penny for Virginia in 1773. After the revo- 
lutionary struggle of 1776—82, and before the establishment of the 
national mint, there were various emissions of silver and copper by 
states and individuals. 

As the population and trades of the colonies increased, foreign 
gold and silver coins found their way into the country, and became 
a part of the circulating medium. These were chiefly the guinea, 
joe and its half, the doubloon and pistole in gold; the dollar and 
its parts, the pistareen and its parts, and the British shilling and 
sixpence in silver. French crowns were not known until the 
Revolution, when they became common. But of the specie cur- 
rencies, no piece was as well known as the Spanish American dollar; 
insomuch that, about the epoch just referred to, it became the effect- 
ive standard or unit of our moneys. 

The pound of the colonies was at first the same as the pound 
sterling of England, being simply a money of account. This rela- 
tion, in process of time, became greatly altered, in consequence of 
excessive issues of paper by the colonial authorities; but as these 
issues were greater in some of the colonies than in others, the pro- 
portion was very unequal and complicated. The following were 
the rates of the colonial pounds, in sterling pounds and Spanish 
dollars after the revolution. 


South Carolina 
Middle States. |“, 4 Georgia. 


“New England | Now York and 
and Virginia. | North Carolina. 


| £ 8 d 
| 





15 64 
8 0 


Pound sterling 
Spanish dollar 
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Peace was scarcely concluded, before the preliminary step was 
taken towards a national coinage. Congress directed the financier 
of the confederation, Robert Morris, to lay before them his views 
upon the subject of coins and currency. The report was presented 
early in 1782, and is stated by Mr. Jefferson to have been the work 
of the assistant financier, Gouverneur Morris. It will be interest- 
ing to trace the steps by which three grand benefits have been 
secured to this country; the establishment of a uniform currency— 
the rejection of mere moneys of account, or rather, making them 
the same with real moneys—and the adoption of a decimal nota- 
tion. 

All these objects were in the eye of the assistant financier. He 
first labored to harmonize the moneys of the states; and found that 
the ;4'yoth part of a dollar (Spanish) was a common divisor for the 
various currencies. Starting with this fraction as his unit, he pro- 
posed the following table of moneys: 

Ten units to be equal to one penny. 

Ten pence one bill. 

Ten bills one dollar, about two-thirds the Spanish dollar. 

Ten dollars one crown. 

The report contains this observation :—‘‘ Although it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, yet it is very desirable, that money should be in- 
creased in a decimal ratio; because by that means, all calculations 
of interest, exchange, insurance and the like, are rendered much 
more simple and accurate, and of course more within the power of 
the great mass of the people.”’ 

The subject was discussed repeatedly in Congress, but no further 
step was taken until 1784, when Mr. Jefferson, on behalf of a com- 

mittee appointed for the purpose, brought in a report, disagreeing 
with that of the financier, except as to the decimal system. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks occur in this document: ‘*The most easy ratio of 
multiplication and division is that of ten. Every one knows the 
facility of decimal arithmetic. Every one remembers, that when 
learning money arithmetic, he used to be puzzled with adding the 
farthings, taking out the fours, and carrying them on; adding the 
pence, taking out the twelves, and carrying them on; adding the 
shillings, taking out the twenties, and carrying them on; but when 
he came to the pound, where he had only tens to carry forward, it 
was easy and free from error. The bulk of mankind are school- 
boys through life. Certainly, in all cases, where we are free to 
choose between easy and difficult modes of operation, it is most 
rational to choose the easy. ‘The financier, therefore, in his report, 
well proposes that our coins should be in decimal proportions to one 
another.” 

He found fault with the unit of Mr. Morris, first, on account of 
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its diminutive size: ‘A horse or bullock of eighty dollars’ value 
would require a notation of six figures, to wit, 115,200 units:”’ se- 
condly, because of its want of correspondence in value with any 
known coins. In lieu of this the Spanish dollar was proposed, as 
being of convenient size, capable of easy actual division, and 
familiar to the minds of the people. It was added, that the course 
of our commerce would bring us more of this than any other foreign 
coin; and besides, the dollar was already as much referred to as 
a measure of value, as the respective provincial pounds. Upon this 
basis, it was proposed to strike four coins, viz: 

A golden piece, of the value of ten dollars. 

A dollar in silver. 

A tenth of a dollar, also in silver. 

A hundredth of a dollar, in copper. 

The assistant financier conceded something to Mr. Jefferson’s 
views, but adhered to the main principles of his own scheme. It 
would be out of place to enter into the arguments offered on behalf 
of each proposition; it is sufficient to say, that Congress in 1785 
adopted Mr. Jefferson’s report, and in the following year made legal 
provision for a coinage on that basis. 

All these proceedings were, of course, under the ConreDERATION, 
which lasted from 1778 to 1787. An article in that compact pro- 
vided as follows: ‘* The United States, in Congress assembled, shall 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy 
and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
respective states.’ Some of the states issued copper coins during 
that period. How long they continued current cannot be stated ; 
but at this day, those that remain, are in custody of coin-collectors. 
The cent of Massachusetts varies in weight from 148 to 164 grains; 
the New Jersey piece, 128 to 154 grains. The Vermont cent of 
1786, weighs about 110 grains; the Connecticut coin is the most 
irregular, varying from 96 to 144 grains. There are, also, other 
varieties, particularly the ‘‘Nova Constellatio,’’ of thirteen stars, 
and another piece with the same significant number of rincs con- 
joined, both of which were coined in Massachusetts. 

The constitution of 1787 arrested all these local issues, and 
vested the right of coinage solely in the general government. The 
establishment of a mint was, however, still delayed. In the well 
known report on moneys, weights and measures, made to Congress 
in 1790 by Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, it was remarked: 
‘‘The experiment made by Congress in 1786, by declaring that 
there should be one money of account and payment through the 
United States, and that its parts and multiples should be in a deci- 
mal ratio, has obtained such general approbation, both at home and 
abroad, that nothing seems wanting but the actual coinage to banish 
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the discordant pounds, shillings, pence and farthings of the different 
states, and to establish in their stead the new denominations.”’ 

On the 2d of April, 1792, a code of laws was enacted for the 
establishment and regulation of the mint, under which, with slight 
amendments, the coinage was executed for forty-two years. 

The denominations of coin, with their rates, were as follows: 

Gotp.—The eagle of ten dollars, to weigh 270 grains, the half 
and quarter in proportion; all of the fineness of 22 carats, or 917 
thousandths. 

Strver.—The dollar of 100 cents, to weigh 416 grains; the half, 
quarter, tenth or dime, and twentieth or half dime, in proportion ; 
the fineness to be 1485 parts in 1664, or 892.4 thousandths. 

Correr.—The cent, to weigh 264 grains; the half cent in pro- 
portion. 

Since the act of 1792, the following alterations in the standards 
have been made: 

On the 14th January, 1793, the weight of the cent was reduced 
to 208 grains; the half-cent in proportion. 

January 26th, 1796, President Washington issued a proclamation 
(as he had been empowered to do by law), that ‘on account of the 
increased price of copper, and the expense of coinage,’’ the cent 
would be reduced to 7 dwts, or 168 grains, and the half cent in 
proportion. The copper coins have since remained at this standard. 

June 28th, 1834. An act was passed changing the weight and 
fineness of the gold coins, and the relative value of gold to silver. 
Before stating the alterations, it may be proper to observe, that the 
estimate of gold as being worth fifteen times as much as silver, 
which was the original basis, was found too low at the market 
value; which, although always fluctuating, was nearer sixteen to 
one, upon a general average. The effect of our legal proportions 
was to reduce the coinage of gold, and to restrain its circulation ; 
being always at a premium, the coin was immediately exported to 
Europe, in the course of trade, and there quickly wrought into other 
shapes. 

To provide a remedy for this evil, engaged the attention of some 
of our most eminent statesmen for a series of fifteen years. At 
length, in June 1834, the weight of the eagle was reduced by law 
to 258 grains (the parts in proportion), of which 232 grains must 
be fine gold, making the fineness 21 carats 214 car. grains, or 


5 
899,225, thousandths. This was an increase of 6,°,51, per cent. on 
the former value of gold. The silver coinage was not changed. 
The disadvantages of the complex standards of fineness, both in 
gold and silver, which were difficult to be expressed or remembered, 
and very inconvenient in regard to the frequent calculations which 


were based upon them, early determined the present director to en- 
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deavor to effect an improvement. The standard of nineteenths fine, as 
adopted in France and some other countries, was obviously the most 
simple, and upon every consideration, the most suitable. To bring 
our silver coins to that proportion, without changing the amount of 
fine silver in them, it was only necessary to put less copper by 3} 
grains, in the dollar, reducing its weight to 4124 grains. The weight 
of the gold was not to be changed, but the fineness increased about 
three-fourths of one thousandth, a difference far within the scope 
of the legal allowance, and of course, hardly appreciable. These 
proportions were incorporated in a carefully digested code of mint 
laws, which was enacted by Congress in January 1837. By that 
act, the eagle is to be 900 thousandths fine, and to weigh 258 grains ; 
the half and quarter in proportion ; and the dollar, at the same fine- 
ness, to weigh 4123 grains; the parts in proportion. The allowed 
deviation in fineness, for gold, is from 898 to 902; for silver, 897 
to 903. 

The following is a recapitulation of the various standards of the 
gold and silver coins. 














| 


Gold E agle. Silver Dollar. 
| Weights, Fineness, Weight, | Fineness, 
Grains. Thousandths. | Grains. | Thousandths. 
Act of April 2,1792 | 270 [9107 416 | 892.4, 
Act of June 28, 1834 | 258 899.2 
Actof January 18, 1837 | 25 900 412.5 900 


It will be proper, in concluding this article, to explain briefly the 
organization of the mint of the United States. Until the year 1835 
there was but one institution, which was located at Philadelphia. 
In that year three branches of the mint were created by act of Con- 
gress. ‘I'wo of these were for the coinage of gold only, and were 
to be situated at the towns Charlotte in North Carolina, and Dahlo- 
nega in Georgia—central points of the gold mining region. The 
third branch was for both gold and silver, and located at New 
Orleans, the commercial emporium of the south-west. These three 
institutions, which, in the view of the law, are not distinct mints, 
but rather branches of the mint, are respectively managed by super- 
intendents, who are under the control of the Director of the parent 
mint, ‘The branches went into operation in the year 1838. Their 
coinage is uniform with that of the establishment at Philadelphia, 
being systematically tested there for approval. A bill is now be- 
fore Congress for the establishment of a branch mint at the City of 
New York. 

The whole mint establishment, thus constituted, is itself a bureau 
or branch of the Treasury Department of the general government, 
and is under the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury. Its 
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operations are annually reported through the President to Congress, 
and are laid open to the public through that body. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


Communicating the Report of the Director of the Mint, showing the Operations of the 
Mint and Branch Mints for the year 1847. 


To the Senate of the United States : 
] transmit, herewith, the annual report of the director of the mint at Philadel- 
phia, showing the operation of the mint and branch mints for the year 1847. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
WasuincTon, January 31, 1848. 


Mint oF THE UNITED SrarTeEs, 
Philadelphia, January 14, 1848. 

Si:—I have the honor to present the following report of the operations of the 
mint and branch mints during the past year. 

The coinage at the principal mint amounted to $14,348,367: comprising 
$13,269,080 in gold, $990,450 in silver, and $61,837 in copper coins; and com- 
posed of 11,545,278 pieces. The deposits of gold within the year amounted to 
$13,670,896, and those of silver to $962,781: making, together, $14,633,677. 

At the New Orleans branch mint the coinage amounted to $7,169,000; com- 
prising $6,085,000 in gold, and $1,384,000 in silver coins, and composed of 
3,659,500 pieces. The deposits for coinage amounted to $7,739,506; 36,252,- 
288 in gold, and $1,487,278 in silver. 

The branch mint at Charlotte received, during the year, deposits of gold to 
the value of $344,054, and its coinage amounted to $478,820; composed of 
84,151 half-eagles, and 23,226 quarter-eagles. 

The branch mint at Dahlonega received during the year, deposits of gold to 
the value of $352,366, and its coinage amounted to $361,485; composed of 
64,405 half-eagles, and 15,748 quarter-eagles. 

The deposits during the year, at the four mints, amounted, in all, to the sum 
of $23,069,603 ; of which $20,619,544 was in gold, and $2,450,059 in silver. 
The whole coinage amounted to $22,657,672 ; composed of $20,221,385in gold, 
$2,374,450 in silver, and $61,837 in copper coins. 

Statements, in the tabular form, relative to the operations of the year, and 
former years, are subjoined ; and from the last of these, it will be seen that the 
coinage of 1847 is nearly double in value of that of any former year, and that 
the proportion of gold to silver has greatly increased. 

Of the deposits, a large portion was made under the act of February 9, 1793, 
which requires that ail foreign gold and silver coins, (except Spanish milled 
dollars, and parts of such dollars,) which shall be received for moneys due to 
the United States, shall, previously to their being issued in circulation, be coined 
anew. The amount thus received, at the Philadelphia mint, was $9,829,404. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your faithful servant, 

R. M. PATTERSON, 
Director of the Mint. 
To the Preswpent of the United States. 
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Statement of Deposits and Coinage at the Mint of the United States and Branches in the 
year 1847, 








DEPOSITS. 





Gold. 
United States coins, old 
standard . . . 
Foreign coins . ° 
United States bullion . 
Foreign bullion . 


Total gold . 
Silver. 
Foreign coins. 
Foreign bullion 
United States bullion . 
Total silver . 


Total gold and silver 





MINTS. 





Charlotte, 
N.C. | 


Geo. 


| 
Dahlonega, New Orleans. Philadelphia. 





$344,054 | 


| 


$352,366 


$9,901 
6,220,700 
9,256 
12,371 


$35,534 
13,171,679 
183,409 
280,274 


$45,435 
19,392,379 
889,085 
292,645 





344,054 | 


352,366 


| 6,252,228 


| 13,670,896 


20,619,544 





1,324,680 
162,598 





865,705 
90,669 
6,407 





2,190,385 
253,267 
6,407 





| 1,487,278 


962,781 


2,450,059 











$344,054 
| 


$352,366 


| $7,739,506 


$14,633,677 


| 


$23,069,603 








COINAGE. 





Gold. 
Eagles, pieces, 
Half-eagles, pieces, 
Quarter-eagles, pieces, 


Value gold, dollars, . 


Silver. 
Dollars, pieces, 
Half-dollars, pieces, 
Quarter-dollars, pieces, 


84,151 | 
23,226 | 


64,405 
15,784 


571,500 
12,000 
124,000 


862,264 | 
919.781 | 
29,814 


1,433,764 
1,080,337 
192,824 





478,820 | 


361,485 


6,085,000 


13,296,080 


20,221,385 








Dimes, pieces, 
Half-dimes, pieces, —.. | 


Value silver, dollars, | 


Copper. 
Cents, pieces, . ; 
Half-cents, pieces, e 


| 
| 


2,584,000 
368,000 





1,156,000 
734,000 
245,000 


140,750 | 


1,274,000 | 


149,750 
3,740,000 
1,102,000 

245,000 
1,274,000 





1,384,000 | 


990 ,450 


2,374,450 








6,183,669 | 


6,183,669 





Value copper, dollars, | 
Number of pieces, . 


Value, dolls. and cts. 


| 61,836 69 | 61,836 69 





107,377 | 


80,189 


3,659,500 | 


11,545,278 


15,392,344 








478,820 | 
| 


361,485 





7,469,000 |14,348,366 69 22,657,671 69 


Statement of the amounts Coined annually at the Branch Mints. from the commencement of their operations to December 31, 1847. 
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Statement of the amount of Coinage at the Mint of the United States, in the several denominations 





Eagles. 


Half- 
eagles. 


GOLD. 


Quarter- 
eagles. 


l| 
} 


SILVER. 





Total Gold Gelenge. | 





Number. 


Value. 


|| Dollars. 


Half- 


dollars, 





Pieces. 
2,795 


6,934 
8,323 
7,974 
17,483 
25,965 
29,254 
15,090 
8,979 
9,795 


7,200 
38,248 
47,338 
63,131 
81,507 
15,462 

6,361 
26,153 


20,095. 
862,264 





Pieces. 
8,707 


6,196 
3,609 
24,867 
7,451 
11,622 
26,006 
53,176 
33,506 
30,475 
33,183 
64,093 
84,093 
55,578 
33,875 
100,287 
99,581 
58,087 
95,428 
15,454 
635 


48,588 
51,723 
263,806 
34,641 
17,796 
14,485 
17,340 
29,060 
18,069 
24,913 
28,029 
57,442 
126,351 
140,594 
157,487 
193,630 
732,169 
371,534 
553,147 
207,121 
286,588 
118,143 
137,382 
15,833 
27,578 
611,205 
340,370 
417,099 
395,942 
919,781 





Pieces. 


6,448 


2,600 
4,434 

760 
2,800 


3,403 
4,540 
4,520 
4,400 
4,160 
117,370 
131,402 
547,986 
45,080 
47,030 
27,021 
18,859 


2,823 
100,546 
6,784 
91,051 
21 598 
29,814 





Pieces. 
11,502 


14,093 
12,791 
33,455 
25,414 
37,587 
55,260 
70,878 
42,908 
43,597 
34,964 
65,709 
90,905 
58,288 
33,875 
100,287 
99,581 
58,087 
95,428 
15,454 
635 


48,588 
51,723 
263,806 


41,089 | 


17,796 
14,485 
19,940 
33,494 
18,829 
27,713 
28,029 
60,845 
130,891 
145,114 
161,887 
197,790 
849,539 
502,936 
1,101,133 
252,201 
340,818 
183,412 
203,579 
78,964 
111,908 
787,213 
353,515 | 


534,303 | 


437, 635 | 





Dollis. Cts. 
| 
71,485 00 | 


102,727 50 
103,422 50. 
205,610 00 | 
213,285 00 || 
317,760 00° 
422,570 00. 
423,310 00 | 
258,377 50 | 
258,642 50. 
170,367 50 
324,505 00 | 
437,495 00 
284,665 00 
169,375 00 | 
501,435 00 | 
497,905 00 || 
290,435 00 | 
477,140 00 | 
77,270 00 
3,175 00 | 





242,940 00 |, 
258,615 00 || 
1,319,030 00 | 
189,325 00 
88,980 00 | 
72,425 00 | 
93,200 00 || 
156,385 00 |) 
92,245 00) 
131,565 00 || 
140,145 00 |, 
295,717 50 60 | 
643,105 00 |! 
714,270 00 || 
798,435 00 |) 
978,550 00 | 
3,954,270 00 | 
2,186,175 00 |! 
4,135,700 0 0|| 
1,148,305 
1,622,515 0 | 
1,040,747 5 
1,207,437 50 | 
710,475 
960,017 
4,062,010 
1,782,420 0 
2,574,652 50 
2,234,655 00 | 


0| 


SSESSSS Sss 


i 
HI 


1,811 859 /13, 296, 080 00 || 
1} 


Pieces. 
204,791 


72,920 
7,776 
327,536 
423,515 
220,920 
64,454 
41,650 
66,064 


19,570 | 


321 


1,000 


300 
61,005 
173,000 
184,618 
165,100 
20,000 
24,500 
110,600 
140,750 


} 





Pieces. | 
323,144 | 
3,918 


30,289 
29,890 
31,715 
156,519 | 
211,722 | 
839, "576 
1,051, 576 
1 368, 600 | 
1,405,810 | 
1, 276, 276. 
1,203,644 | 
1,628,059 | 
1.241.903 
1,039,075 


47,150 | 
1,215,567 | 
1,960,322 
2,208,000 | 

751, 122 | | 
1,305,797 | 
1,559,573 | 
1 694 3200 | 
3,504,954 | 
2,943,166 | 
4, 004, 189 | 
5,493,400 
3,075,200 | 
3,712,156 | 
4,764,800 | 
5,873,660 | 
4,797,000 | 
5,206,000 | 
6,412,004 
5,352,006 
6,546,200 
3,629,820 
3,546,000 
3,334,561 
1,435,008 

310,000 
2,012,764 
3,844,000 | 
1,766,000 

589,000 
2,210,000 
1,156,000 








1,360,351 men 1,247,626 





9,811,732 ‘ion 00 . 


320,390 ones 
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of Coin, from the commencement of its operations, until the 31st of December, 1847, inclusive. 





| COPPER. TOTAL. 
Total Silver Coinage. } 


Total Copper Coinage. Whole Coinage. 





Number. | Value. || Number. y Be | N ~ | Value. 


—_ 





Pieces. Dolls. Cts.| Pieces. Dolls. Cts.|| Pieces. Dolls. Cts. 
1793 

614,351} 370,683 80 || 1,208,567 ,373 00} 1,834,420! 453,541 80| 1794 
| 1795 

115,097| 79,077 50 | 1,090,180 ,324 40|) 1,219, 370 192,129 40 1796 
77,816; 12,591 45 | 1,004,558 510 34), 1,095,165; 125,524 29| 1797 
355,086 | 330,291 00 979,700 97 00|| 1,368,241| 545,698 1798 
423,515| 423,515 00 916,752 68 || 1,365,681} 645,906 68| 1799 
266,680} 224,296 00 || 3,033,705 9,279 40 || 3,337,972! 571,335 40! 1800 
153,293 74,758 00 || 1,362,837 328 37|| 1,571,390! 510,956 37| 1801 
95,525 58,343 00|| 3,449,466 422 83 || 3,615,869) 516,075 83) 1802 
168,669 87,118 00 || 2,569,253 f 03 || 2,780,830| 370,698 53 1803 
191,092} 100,340 50|| 1,812,150 2,844 94 || 2,046,839, 371,827 1804 
469,817| 149,388 50|| 1,755,580 33 48 || 2,260,361 333,229 48| 1805 
1,045,700| 471,319 00|| 704,000 00 || 1,815,409 801,084 1806 
1,437,219} 597,448 75|| 1,203,221 52 21 || 2,731,345| 1,044,595 96 | 1807 
1,368,600| 684,300 00|| 1,509,000 00 || 2,935,888) 982,055 00 | 1808 
1,450,520} 707,376 00 || 1,377,439 53 || 2,861 $34 884,752 53) 1809 
1,282,631} 638,773 50 | 1,673,500 5,660 00} 3,056,418! 1,155,868 1810 
1,268,824} 608,340 00 281,165 5 95 || 1808, 570 | 1,108,740 95| 1811 
1,628,059} 814,029 50 || 1,075,500 755 00 | 5} 1,115,219 50, 1812 
1,241,903! 620,951 50} 418,000 0 00 || 1,755,331} 1,102,271 50| 1813 
1,460,575| 561,687 50|| 357,830 578 30|| 1,833,85¢ 642,535 1814 
69,232 17,308 00 || 9,8 20,483 1815 
67,153 28,575 75 || 2,820, 2 | 88,135 56,785 57) 1816 
1,215,567| 607,783 50 ¢ 00 | 5,163,967 647,267 50| 1817 
2,321,496 | 1,070,454 50!) 3 670 00|) 5,537,084] 1,345,064 1818 
2,352,000} 1,140,000 00. 00 || 5,074,723| 1,425,325 1819 
1,821,153} 501,680 70 || 4,407,550 5 50|| 6,492,509| 1,864,786 1820 
2,709,160| 825,762 45 389,000 390 00| 3,139,249} 1,018,977 1821 
1,723,653! 805,806 50|| 2,072,339 23 39|| 3,813,788 915,509 89 1822 
5152,000} 895,550 00 | 2,166,485 967,975 00 1823 
04,954! 1,752,477 00 || 1,262,000} 12 00 || 4,786,894| 1,858,297 00 1824 
21,166 | 1,564,583 00 || 1,524,100 | 00 || 5,178,760} 1,735,894 00 1825 
4,004,180 | 2,002,090 00 | 1,751,425 | 25 || 5,774,434! 2,110,679 25| 1826 
6,712,400 | 2,869,200 00 || 2,357,732 | 32 || 9,097,845! 3,024,342 32| 1827 
3,302,200 | 1,575,600 00 || 2,866,624 | 24|| 6,196,853) 1,741,381 24 1828 
5,712,156 | 1,994,578 00 | 1,901,500 | 580 00 || 7,674,501| 2,306,875 50) 1829 
6,514,800 | 2,495,400 00 | 5 00| 8,357,191} 3,355,620 00 1830 
8,285,710 | 3,175,600 00 60 || 11,792,284 | 3,923,473 60 1831 
6,604,500 | 2,579,000 00. | 20 00|| 9,128,387} 3,401,055 00 1832 
7,217,000 ; 00 00 || 10,307,790 | 3,765,710 00 1833 
8,813,004 | 3,415 00. 00 || 11,637,643/ 7,388,423 00| 1834 
11,474,006 00 | 9,489 00 |, 15,996,342} 5,668,667 00) 1835 
10,109,200 | 3,6 00|| 2,! 00 || 13,719,333 | 7,764,900 00 1836 
7,200,220 00 00 || 13,010,721 | 3,299,898 00, 1837 
8,625,500 00 2 00 || 15,336,518 | 3,979,217 00 1838 
5,948,272 00 || 3,128,661 | 61 || 5 | 21,170 11) 1839 
4,386,505 | 1,028,603 00 || 2,462,700 | 00 || 5 50| 1840 
3,375,500 | 577,750 00 || 1,597,367) 15 67 || 98 67| 1841 
4,987,882 | 1,442,560 00|| 2,383,390 | 90 || : 51 40| 1842 
7,189,700 | 2,443,750 00 || 2,428,320 | 20 || 20| 1843 
2;709,700 | 1,037,050 00|| 2,397,752 | 52 | | 2,843,447 52| 1844 
4,854,500 | "803,200 00|| 3,894,804 | 04 p | 3,416,800 54| 1845 
2,888,900 | 1,347,580 00 | 4,120,800 | 00 ,335 | 3,623,443 00| 1846 
3,549,750 | 990,450 00, 6,183,669 | 69| 11,545,278 | 14,348,366 69| 1847 








“ 
a5) 
56 

















171,138,391 62,748,211 90 | 118,279,478 |1,145,591 21 | 299,229,601 |116,635,153 11 | 


|! 
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Recapitulation of the amount of Coinage at the Mint of the United States and its Branches, 
Jrom the commencement of operations to December 31, 1847. 

















Commenced Mints Whole Coinage Whole Coinage 

operations. 4 in pieces. in value. 
1793 Philadelphia Mint 299,229,601 116,635,153 11 
1838 New Orleans Branch 30,298,975 23,634,743 00 
1838 Charlotte Branch 393,000 1,656,060 00 
1838 Dahlonega Branch 709,384 3,211,667 50 
330,630,960 | 145,137,623 61 








THE COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[For the very interesting facts contained in the following statements, we are 
mainly indebted to the statistical articles of Col. Childs, the editor of the Com- 
mercial list, who has devoted himself with unusual perseverance and ability to 
the collection of valuable information on these and kindred subjects. It gives 
us pleasure to mention that he has in preparation, (nearly completed,) a set of 
tables exhibiting the exports of grain from the United States, with the prices for 
every month since the year 1785.] 

Tue Coat Trape or PeNNsyLvAnlia is attracting, more and more, the attention 
of the country. No thinking person can contemplate its progress without being 
deeply impressed with the importance, to our Union, of the state in which such 
vast resources of fuel are found. 

If the importance of the coal trade is inconceivably great, its progress has 
been astonishing. Anthracite;coal was first used as fuel (on tide water) in 1820, 
and the total supply then sent to market, was 365 tons !—a quantity smaller than 
that now annually consumed by hundreds of single establishments. We now 
find a single Iron Manufacturing company consuming 60,000 tonsof anthracite, 
and 100,000 bushels of bituminous coals annually. 

From being regarded as a doubtful article of combustion, anthracite coal 
has come to be largely used for domestic purposes, for the production of 
steam in manufacturing establishments, for propelling steamboats and railroad 
locomotives, and more recently for the manufacture of iron, for which purpose 
it is employed on an immense scale. In 1840, there were no anthracite furnaces 
in full and successful operation. There are now forty furnaces in blast, many of 
them of the largest class.—Within the last three years eighteen rolling mills have 
been erected, which consume hundreds of thousands of tons of coal annually. 
This branch of business, so important in a national view, is destined to increase 
rapidly, as the demand for railroad iron increases in almost every section of our 
country. It is only by collecting details and uniting them, that the extent and 
importance of the coal trade are made apparent. It has already more than trebled 
the coasting trade of Philadelphia, and pays annually a freight on the = 
ments coastwise from this port, of more than a million of dollars. If this trade 
is of such importance in this period of its comparative infancy, what will it be 
in its full growth? 

About the year 1837, a report was made to the government, by Mas. Bacue, 
of the Topographical Engineers, on the subject of an artificial harbor or break- 
water at Cape May, in which he states, that the INSURABLE INTEREST CREATED 
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BY THE COAL TRADE PASSING AROUND Cape May ALONE, ALREADY AMOUNTS TO MORE 
THAN TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS PER ANNUM, estimating merely the ves- 
sels in ballast coming after it, and the value of the vessel and cargo carrying it 
to the various ports at which it is wanted. Many of these vessels bring us sup- 
slies from the ports they come from, at merely a nominal freight, instead of bal- 
ast, plaster, fish, lumber, salt and other articles required for consumption in the 
interior, which add materially to the resources of the canals and railroads. 

In England,coal appears to have been first used as fuel, about the close of the 
12th century. In 1239, Henry III. granted a charter to the burgesses of New- 
castle to dig for coal, which is the first Jegal mention of the article on record. 
As early as 1140, we find among the Leges Burgorum, an enactment giving 
special privileges to the inbringers of fuel, which is described as being “ wood, 
turves and peats.” The English coal trade, which now amounts to forty mil- 
lions of tons annually, may indicate to us something of what we have reason 
to predict in our future career. 

The following table shows the imports of foreign coal into the United States, 
from 1821 to 1846 inclusive :— 


Years. Foreign coal. Years, Foreign coal. 
1821, 22,122 1834, 71,626 
1822, 34,523 1835, 49,969 
1823, 30,433 1836, 108,432 
1824, 7,228 1837, 153,450 
1825, 25,645 1838, 129,083 
1826, 35,665 1839, 181,551 
1827, 40,257 1840, 162,867 
1828, 32,302 1841, 155,394 
1829, 45,393 1842, 141,526 
1830, 58,136 1843, 41,163 
1831, 36,509 1844, 87,073 
1832, 72,978 1845, 85,771 
1833, 92,432 1846, 156,853 





The canals and railroads leading to the coal mines of Pennsylvania, have 
cost $26,720,000. 

If to these we add the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 108 miles long, and rail 
road 24 miles, at a cost of $3,250,000, and the Morris Canal 182 miles long, 
constructed to carry coal to New York at acost of $4,000,000, we have the sum 
total of the means of transportation at the cost of $34,970,000—and the total 
length of canals, 417 miles, and railroads, 473 miles. 

The coal trade gives employment to a very great number of persons. Indeed, 
nearly all the cost of the article is the result of labor. In its locality it is worth 
only from 25 to 50 cents per ton; averaging 35 cents per ton. But in all the 
operations connected with mining and transportation, a vast amount of labor is 
employed. We must take into account, not only the miners, and the boatmen 
and brakemen on the canals and railroads, and the hands on board the trans- 
porting vessels, and the cartmen at the places of delivery, but also the thousands 
einployed in making the necessary railroads and canals, the locomotives, and 
stationary engines, the boats, &c. &c. 

If we divide the twenty-seven years that have elapsed since anthracite coal 
was first brought into use, into three periods of nine years each, it will be seen 
that the total supply from all the mines in the first period, ending with the close 


of 1828, was - - - - - - 239,845 tons. 
Second period, ending in 1837, - - - 3,829,829 « 
Third period, ending with 1846, - - - 11,549,061 “ 
Showing the annual average receipts for the first nine 
years to have been - - - - 26,648 “ 
Second period, - - - - - 454,534 ‘€ 


Third period, . . . - - 1,283,229 « 
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From which it appears that the quantity consumed during the last nine years, 
was nearly three times as large as during the preceding eighteen years. 
The annual shipments of coal coastwise, from Philadelphia, have been as 


follows : 
1822, 4 vessels carrying 181 tons. 
1823, 11 do do 1,123 *« 
1824, 40 do do 3,958 
1825, 190 do do 19,378 
1826, 271 do do 27,413 « 
1827, 397 do do 39,327 * 


1828, 469 do do 45,915 “ 
1829, 489 do do 47,100 « 
1830, 644 do do 63,137 « 
1831, 563 do do 55,640 « 
1832, 1,592 do do 158,442 « 
1833, 2,010 do do 198,168 “ 
1834, 1,575 do do 156,154 “ 
1835, 2,361 do do 267,139 « 
1836, 3,225 do do 344,812 “ 


During the subsequent nine years, the returns are incomplete. 
During the year 1846, there were cleared from Richmond, the depot of the 
Reading Railroad Company— 





Ships, - - - : 1 
Barks, - - - - 23 
Brigs, - - - : 341 
Schooners, - - - - 4,092 
Sloops, - - - - 935 
Steamboats, - - - - 14 
Barges, - - - - 928 
Boats, - - - - 1,150 

Total, - - - - 7,485 


The quantity of coal (Schuylkill) shipped in the above vessels amounted to 
883,489 tons. 

During the same period, there cleared from Philadelphia and Bristol, laden 
with Lehigh Coal, fourteen hundred and sixty-eight vessels, exclusive of boats, 
carrying 181,792 tons. As far as ascertained, these vessels comprised— 





Barks, - - - - 2 
Brigs, - - - - 135 
Schooners, - - - - 682 
Sloops, - - - - 178 
Barges, - - - - 186 
Steamboats, - - - - 3 
Class unknown. - - - 282 

Total, - - - - 1468 


Total number of clearances from the port of Philadelphia in 1846, eight 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-three vessels, carrying one million, sixty-five 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-eight tons of coal, in addition to the quantity : 
: shipped in boats from the Lehigh mines. } 
A The quantity of coal which passed through the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
; to New York, has been as follows:— 
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In 1842, - - : 171,754 tons. 
1843, - : : 198,332 « 
1844, - - - 267,496 “* 
1845, - - - 372,072 “* 
1846, - - - 339,924 


The three Anthracite Coal fields of Pennsylvania, are each about 65 miles in 
length, and 5 miles in width, embracing an area of 325 square miles, or 208,000 
acres each. The aggregate is 975 square miles, or 624,000 acres. 

We estimate the supply of Anthracite Coal for 1847, at 2,800,000 tons. The 
value of this quantity at $4 per ton, which may be taken as the average price at 
tide-water, is $11,200,000. The importance of this trade to the City of Phila- 
delphia, while it is great in other respects, is shown strongly in the fact that a 
large portion of the coal lands are owned there, and the revenue therefor, re- 
verts to its citizens. The constantly increasing use of this fuel in other parts of 
the country, tends to keep the balance of trade with other cities in favor of 
Philadelphia; and this tendency must increase with the increasing demand for 
coal. The coal trade of Great Britain has made the Port of Newcastle, which 
would otherwise be an unimportant place, second only to London in the amount 
of its shipping. A similar effect the coal trade may have upon the Port of 
Philadelphia, making it the great shipping port of the Union. 

It is interesting and amusing to look back to the first attempts to use the 
Anthracite Coal, and to bring it to market. Charles Miner, Esq., of Wilkes. 
barre, in his published account of his first efforts, in connection with Mr. Cist 
and other associates, relates some pleasant anecdotes. 

A hunter had first discovered the black earth which covers the coal at Mauch 
Chunk, and reported the discovery to Jacob Weiss, Esq., of Lehighton, who 
caused an examination to be made, and found Anthracite Coal within ten feet 
of the surface. The land, which had not been appropriated, was immediately 
taken out of the land office, and a company was formed, which partially opened 
the mine, and brought some small parcels of coal to Philadelphia. The diffi- 
culty of kindling the coal prevented its introduction into use, and the project 
slept for twenty years. During the war with Great Britain, bituminous coal rose 
to high prices. Judge Jesse Fell had shown that Anthracite Coal could be 
burned in grates, and it had been for several years used in Wilkesbarre and the 
neighboring towns. The demand for fuel in Philadelphia now led Mr. Miner 
and Mr. Cist to contrive a plan for mining and transporting the Mauch Chunk 
coal. On the 9th of August, 1814, they started off their first ark from Mauch 
Chunk. “In less than eighty rods from the place of starting, the ark struck on 
a ledge, and broke a hole in her bow. The lads stripped themselves nearly 
naked, to stop the rush of water with their clothes.”” In six days, however, the 
ark reached Philadelphia with its 24 tons of coal, which had by this time cost 
fourteen dollarsaton. ‘ But,” says Mr. Miner, ‘‘ we had the greater difficulty 
to overcome of inducing the public to use our coal, when brought to their doors, 
We published handbills, in English and German, stating the mode of burning 
the coal, either in grates, in smiths’ fires, or in stoves. Together we went to 
several houses in the city, and prevailed on the masters to allow us to kindle 
fires of Anthracite in their grates, erected to burn Liverpool coal. We attended 
at blacksmiths’ shops, and persuaded some to alter the Too-iron, so that they 
might burn the Lehigh coal ; and we were sometimes obliged to bribe the jour- 
neymen to try the experiment fairly, so averse were they to learning the use of 
a new sort of fuel.” 

How like a fable all this seems at the present day! As we sit before ourcoal 
fires, and think of no other, how little do we realize that thirty years ago Mr. 
Miner and Mr, Cist were trying the experiment of an Anthracite fire at Wilkes- 
barre, and wondering ake they could not float an ark load of the coal to 
Philadelphia! Now we are reckoning the coal trade in millions of tons! 
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In the Schuylkill region the effort was made a little earlier. In 1812, Col. 
George Shoemaker loaded nine wagons with coal at the place now known as 
the Centreville Mines, and proceeded to Philadelphia. “ Much time was spent 
by him in endeavoring to introduce it to notice, but all bis efforts proved wna- 
vailing. Those who deigned to try it, declared Col. Shoemaker to be an im- 
postor for attempting to impose stone on them for coal, and were clamorous 
against him. Not discouraged by the sneers cast upon him, he persisted in the 
undertaking, and at last succeeded in disposing of two loads, for the cost of 
transportation, and the remaining seven, he gave to persons who promi-ed to 
try to use it, and lost all the coal and charges.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


The earliest iron works in Britain were in the forest of Dean, where, says a 
quaint historian, “‘ abundance of wood is yearly spent.” In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the effect of the iron works in producing a scarcity of timber for ship- 
building was felt; and in 1581 an act was pas-ed requiring that, inasmuch as 
“the necessary provision of wood doth daily decay aud become scant,” no new 
Iron works should be erected within twenty-two miles of London, nor within 
fourteen miles of the river Thames; and a subsequent act ordered that “no 
timber of the size of one foot at the stub, should be used as fuel, at any iron 
work.” In the reigns of James I. and Charles J. attempts were made to smelt 
iron with pit-coals but without success ; and the iron works in many parts were 
a ue entirely, and in others diminished their operations. 

About 1620, Edward Lord Dudley discovered a process for the use of pit- 
coal, and obtained a patent. He erected a furnace, and succeeded in making 
seven tons of iron per week; but the mob destroyed his works, and defeated 
his plans, and it was a century before his process came into general use. 

A historian, writing in the reign of Charles II., says—‘‘ Very many measures 
of iron stone ore are placed together under the great ten yards thickness of coal, 
and upon another thickness of coal two yards thick, not yet mentioned, called 
the bottom coal, or heathern coal, as if God had decreed the time when and 
how smiths should be supplied, and this island also, with iron; and most espe- 
cially that this coal and iron-stone should give the first and last occasion for the 
invention of making iron with pit-coal.”” The same writer states that in the 
twelfth year of James I., there were in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
800 furnaces, forges or iron-mills, making iron with charcoal. Of these he 
reckons 300 to have been blast furnaces, each making 15 tons of pig iron per 
week, and some 20 tons, working 40 weeks in the year; the forges making 
from three to six tons of bar iron per week. 

For want of a supply of fuel, the quantity of iron manufactured in Great Bri- 
tain steadily decreased, although the demand increased. Recourse was there- 
fore had to foreign countries. From 1710 to 1718 the quantity imported from 
foreign countries annually, (being chiefly from Sweden and Spain,) averaged 
about 17,000 tons, and the duty upon it about £35,000. As late as 1769, there 
were imported from Russia alone, 34,000 tons. 

In 1775 commenced a new period in the history of the iron manufacture. 
Mr. Watt’s improved steam-engine then came into use, for pumping water 
from the mines, and for blowing furnaces. In 1783 Mr. Cort obtained two pa- 
tents, one for the process called puddling, and the other for rolling machines. 
These advantages led to a rapid increase in the manufacture of iron. 

In 1788 there were in England, Wales and Scotland, the following fur- 
naces :— 
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Charcoal furnaces, ° 26 making 14,500 tons. 
Coke w ° : 59 “  -53,800 “« 


Total 85 68,300 « 


In 1796 there were, in all, 121 furnaces, making 125,079 tons. 
In 1806, an accurate return was made to parliament, which showed the fol- 
lowing result :— 
Coke furnaces . . 222 making 250,406 tons. 
Charcoal “ ; ; 11 7,800 «“ 


Total 233 258,206 


1823, furnaces 259 ¥442,066 
1830, “ 360 *653,416 
1839, « 378 1,347,790 
1841, «not stated 1,387,551 


It is estimated that the annual manufacture of iron in Great Britain has now 
reached two millions of tons. In Scotland the manufacture was found to have 
trebled in six years prior to 1845. At the beginning of June, 1846, there were 
in blast in Scotland, 95 furnaces; out of blast, 35; making a total of 130. The 
furnaces in blast at that time produced an average of 110 tons per week each; 
or at the rate of 543,400 tons a year for all. 

The quantity of iron imported into Great Britain in 1839, was 24,360 tons; 
the most of which came from Sweden. 

The hot blast (one of the most important inventions in the history of the iron 
manufacture), was first suggested in 1829, by Mr. Neilson of Glasgow, who 
took out a patent. This discovery, being found of greater value in Scotland 
than in England, on account of some peculiarity of the Scotch coal, greatly in- 
creased the iron manufacture of that country. A Scotch manufacturer, in writ- 
ing on the subject, pronounces the hot blast “ one of the greatest discoveries in 
metallurgy of the present age.” 

In 1838, Mr. Crane, an iron-master in South Wales, made known to the Brit- 
ish Association, that he had succeeded in applying the hot blast to the anthra- 
cite coal, with complete success! This step in the progress of discovery, opened 
a new world in Pennsylvania. The news of it made known to us the great 
design of our vast anthracite coal deposits. 

In Russia, iron-ores have been known from time immemorial, but we have 
no information respecting mining operations in early periods. In 1569 the Eng- 
lish obtained by treaty, the privilege of seeking for and smelting iron ore, on 
condition that they should teach the Russians the art of working this metal, and 
pay, on the exportation of every pound, one half-penny. Peter the Great him- 
self wrought in the iron works, before he set out in 1698, on his first journey 
into foreign countries. Remaining some time in Saxony, he not only made 
himself acquainted with the arts of mining, but requested the King of Poland 
to give him some workmen, and in the following year twelve were obtained. 
In 1719, Lieut.-Col. Henning, by order of the emperor, traveled through seve- 
ral countries of Europe to collect information respecting mines and foundries, 
and on his return, wire manufactories, forges for steel, &c., were set up. 

All iron works erected with the assistance of the crown, pay a tax of about 
six cents on each pood of raw iron, and those without that assistance, about 
four cents. The pood is 36 English pounds. For every forge the owner pays 
the crown 200 rubles yearly, or about $184. 

The number of people employed in some of the iron works in Russia is as- 


* Exclusive of North Wales, which for 1823 is estimated at 10,000 tons, and for 
1830, at 25,000. 
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tonishing. At the crown mines of Barnaul 48,000 boors are employed. The 
iron works of the Stroganof family have about them and on the district belong- 
ing to the family, 83,000 vassals of the male sex! Many of the private works 
give rise to villages, which are in size and population like our cities. 

The Barnaul mines afford some ore which yields from 50 to 60 per cent. of 
iron. But 25 per cent. is more common. 

The exports of iron from all the ports of Russia except those of the Caspian 
in 1793, were: 


b 


Poods. Value in Rubles. 
Bar iron 2,503,757 4,258,228 
Sorted 491,575 901,464 
Cast ironware 37,917 44,433 


The ruble is 3s 1d sterling, and is divided into 100 copecs. 

In 1828 there were in the Russian dominions 19 foundries, forges and mines 
belonging to the crown, and 148 establishments belonging to private families. 

The exports of bar-iron from St. Petersburgh to America were as follows in 
the years specified :— 


1783, poods 6,615 
1785, “ 38,618 
1792, " 132,380 
1794, ed 256,635 
1797, ” 112,260 
1804, " 278,264 


The exportation of iron from Russia has been upon the decline since 1784. 

Sweden has long been celebrated for its iron. In 1740 there were 496 foun- 
dries for making bar-iron and other iron manufactures, which produced 40,600 
tons. In that year the government established an office to promote the produc- 
tion of iron, by lending money on the ore, even at so low a rate as four per 
cent. 

In 1833 there were in Sweden from 330 to 340 smelting furnaces, producing 
about 90,000 tons of pig-iron. The smelting furnaces are licensed for a par- 
ticular quantity. These licenses are granted by the College of Mines, which 
has a control over all the iron works and mining operations. The iron-masters 
make annual returns of their manufacture, which must not exceed their privi- 
lege ; on pain of the overplus being confiscated. 

The iron mine of Dannemora is the most celebrated in Sweden. It has been 
wrought for four centuries, and still yields abundance of the best iron in Europe. 
It was first wrought as a silver mine. The annual yield of this mine is about 
4000 tons, the whole of which is sent to the house of Messrs. Sykes, in Hull, 
England, where it is known by the name of the Oreground iron, taking its name 
from the port at which it is shipped. The first or best mark is L., which sells 
at £40 per ton; while the best Russian mark, the C. C. N, D., is seldom higher 
than £20 per ton. 

The cause of the superiority of the Dannemora iron has never been ex- 
plained. Some chemists ascribe it to the presence of manganese. Berzelius 
attributed it to the presence of silica in the metal, while others suppose it to 
arise from the nature of the process employed. 

The exports of iron from Sweden to the United States from 1530 to 1838, were 
as follows :— 


Bars. Other Iron. 
1830, - - - - 15,532 - 422 
1831, - - - - 23.133 - 683 
1832, - - - - 20,002 - 1,222 


1833, . . . - 20,644 . 343 
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1834, . : . - 19.618 ° 287 
1835, - . ° - 28728 . 476 
1836, . - . - 27,342 - 560 
1837, ° : : - 10,709 . 151 
1838, : : - - 25.669 . 585 


The total exports in 1838 were 81,754 tons. 

Spain has iron of excellent quality. It is probably more ductile than any 
other. But Spain has never manufactured to any great extent. 

An ancient writer (Diodorus Siculus) says:—‘‘ The Celterberians make 
weapons and darts in an admirable manner; for they bury plates of iron so long 
under ground, until the rust hath consumed the weaker part, and so the rest be- 
comes more strong and firm. Of this they make swords and other warlike 
weapons, and with these arms thus tempered, they so cut through everything in 
their way, that neither shield, helmet nor bone can withstand them.” 


In France, also, the manufacture of iron has much increased within the past 
few years. In 1819, there were produced 742,000 quintals of iron (of 100 
pounds each). In 1830, the quantity manufactured was 1,484,685 quintals, 
and in 1845, 3,422,643 quintals. The value of all the work performed in 
smelting the ore and of ali the manufactures of iron and steel, is estimated at 
166,112,789 francs. 

Iron ores are abundant in the United States. Those hitherto worked are 
chiefly the magnetic oxyd, brown hematite, the argillaceous oxyd, and bog-ore, 
a variety of the limonite. 

In New Hampshire, the magnetic oxyd is found. In Vermont, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, the brown hematite. In Massachusetts, bog-ore. In New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania where iron is most abundant, are found 
the magnetic and argillaceous oxyds, brown hematite and specular. To these 
may be added, the carbonate of iron, which has been recently smelted, and 
produces iron having the carbonaceous impregnation of steel. Maryland also 
has iron ore, and the iron of Virginia, Tennessee and Connecticut is highly 
esteemed. In New Jersey, there are twelve furnaces, and sixty-three forges. 

It is our intention to follow the historical sketch, which we have given, with 
statements of the production and manufacture of iron in the several states. In 
this number, we commence with Pennsylvania, and have only room for a part 
of our tables of the iron statistics of that state. We here embrace the oppor- 
tunity to remark, that it is impossible for us, within the compass of a single 
number, to insert statistical notices of every portion of the Union, or to include 
within it every subject important and interesting to the reader, and appropriate 
to the work. 

Within the year, we hope to do all this, and thus to carry out our design in this 
department of the Register. 





The following tables are taken from the coal and iron statistics of Penn- 
sylvania, prepared by C. G. Childs, Esq. 
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Tron Works of Pennsylvania. 
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Adams 3 50 40 | 10 | $10,000 
Allegheny 28 | 6,584 12 | 28,100 | 74,187 | 1,305 1,931,000 
Areastrong : | — 1008 us | 40,000 
eaver } “6 2 28 | 0. 
Bedford 9| 7,765 2 8,398 | 14,497 | 821 | 253,000 
ate Neg 11 | 8,220 36 6,569 | 42,245 | 1,185 | 655,644 
radford . 2 | 45 | 20 | 8 1,800 
Butler . 3 | _ 625 | 1,175 | 25 16,500 
Centre 7 | 7,500 9 | 10,110 | 20,400 | 603 | 398,000 
Chester 3 | 1,619 10 | 2,031 8,677 | 245 | 198,000 
ee . : | 1,692 4 663 | 10,598 | 905 | 360,000 
arhe | 
Columbia 2 | 1,300 2,000 | 80 80,000 
Crawford 2 | 100 125 | 10 7,500 
Cumberland.| 6 | 2,830 5 2,150 | 10,600 | 400 | 110,000 
Dauphin 3 | 3,000 3 466 | 5,537 | 224 | 120,000 
cae He | a | dahoe 
rie 90 | 
Fayette 9 | 1,800 3 703 4,050 | 292 | 70,000 
Franklin . 8 | 3,810 11 1,125 | 8,653 | 518 | 258,500 
Huntingdon || 20 | 13,855 27 | 14,093 | 39,367 | 1,357 | 780,100 
Indiana 1 80 1 30 170 | 19 18,000 
Lancaster 11 | 6,912 14 2,090 | 16,525 | 74 | 420,500 
Lebanon . 3 | 3.020 3 297 | 6,108 | 231 | 233,000 
Lehigh 1/ ‘600 1 | 3,000 | 4,714) 93 20,500 
Luzerne 6| 870 1 | ' 86) ‘955 | 88 | 43,000 
Lycoming 4| 600 3 | 270 | 1,230 | 125 | 283,000 
Mercer 4 59 26 | 11 | 4,712 
Mifilin 4| 1,904 2 | 600 | 3,365 | 207 | 144,500 
Montgomery 4} 1,150 5 | 640 | 17,200 | 284 | 100,000 
Northampton 6 | 3,523 4 | 910 6,227 164 95,000 , 
Perry. . | 8| 2,951 2 1,300 | 16,152 | 339 | 303,150 
Philadelphia} 3) — 287 1 | 1,752 |. 4,650 | 25 | 314,050 
Schuylkill 4 | 2,109 3 | 365 | 8,942 | 138 | 107,000 
Somerset . 1 | 1 20 50 9 1,000 
Union . 2 | 355 1 | 150 427 39 22,000 
wee . 16 | 6,546 1 | 208 | 10,120 | 462 | 232,000 
arren 3 | 30 18 | 7 3,360 
York 4| 5,113 4 | 1,118 | 15.200 | 308 | 73,655 
i } 
Total, | 213 | 98,395 169 | 87,244 (355,903 | 11,522 |7,751,470 
| i { | | 


In 1846 there were 206 charcoal furnaces, making 173,369 tons; and 7 
anthracite furnaces, making 16,487 tons. 
In 1839, the long sought discovery was made of using anthracite coal for 
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smelting in furnaces and rolling mills. This has given a new impetus to the 
business, in which Pennsylvania must take the lead, as anthracite coal is almost 
confined to this State. This discovery aroused the energy of the bituminous 
coal operators, and introduced into the State the process of coke pig iron, so long 








and successfully practised in England. 
The following table contains acomplete list of the anthracite furnaces in Penn- 

sylvania at the present time, (April, 1847,) with their annual products. The 

increase of this branch of the iron trade in the State, has no parallel in history. 


Anthracite Furnaces erected since 1839, and in blast in 1847 ; 


with their annual product. 
NAMES OF WORKS. PROPRIETORS. PRODUCT. 
No. Tons. 
Allentown, Bevan & Humphreys, 2 7,000 
Birdsboro’, E. & G. Brooks, 1 1,750 
Bloomsburg, Paxton, Fisher & Co., 2 8,500 
Conshohocken, Stephen Colwell, 1 3,000 
Chickanalingo, FE. Haldeman, 1 2,500 
Henry Clay, Eckert & Brother, i 4,500 
Clay, J. Platt, 1 1,750 
Columbia, J. & P. Groves, 1 2.000 
Haldeman, P. Haldeman, 1 1,500 
Harrisburg, David R. Porter, 1 3,500 
Lackawanna, Scranton & Co., 2 3,500 
Lehigh Crane Iron Co., Crane Iron Co., 3 13,000 
Lebanon, Coleman, 2 7,000 
Lightstreet, 1,500 
Montour Iron Works, Montour Iron Co., 4 15,000 
Mauch Chunk, 8. & W. L. Richards, 1 1,500 
J. McDowell, 1 1,500 
Phoenix Works, Reeves, Buck & Co., 3 12,000 
Pioneer, G. G. Palmer, 1 1,800 
William Penn, Livingston & Lyman, 1 3,250 
Red Point, Samuel R. Wood, 1 3,750 
Roaring Creek, S. R. Wood, 1 2,000 
Shamokin, Shamokin Iron Co., 1 2,500 
Shawnee, Holmes, Myers & Co., 1 1,750 
Spring Mill, Kunzi & Farr, 1 2,500 
St. Clair, Burd Patterson, 2 3,500 
Sarah Ann, Porter & Stewart, 1 2,000 
Valley, Pomeroy & Harrison, 1 1,750 
40 121,800 
In Progress of Erectwn. 
Malinda, Blair & Madden, 2,500 
Franklin, George Moss & Co., 3,000 
Pheenixville, Reeves, Buck & Co., 4,000 
Safe Harbor, Reeves, Wolf & Co., 4,500 
Out of Blast. 
Elizabeth, at South Easton, two, product tons, 4,000 


The discovery of the process of making anthracite iron, and the reduced price 
at which it can be manufactured, induced a number o/ capitalists to put up ex- 


tensive Rolling Mills. 


In 1845, the first bar of railroad iron was manufactured in the Uuited States. 
Since that period, various establishments have gone into operation, and about 
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45,000 tons can now be manufactured annually, in this State alone, and 100,000 
tons in the United States. 


Anthracite Rolling Mills. 

The following rolling mills have been erected and put into operation in this 
State, within the last four years. The annual product and the kind of iron 
manufactured at each mill are added :— 

ANNUAL PRODUCTS, TONS. 
1—Montour Iron Works—Danville—Murdock, Leavitt & Co., make 





Iron Rails, , : , 10,000 
Do. do. Plate do. : , , 1,000 
2—W ilkesbarre—T. T. Payne—Rail and Plate, ‘ ‘ 6,000 
3—Great Western—Great Western Iron Co.—Rails and Plates, . 10,000 
4—Harrisburg—Burke—Plate, ‘ ; : : 1,500 
5—Philadelphia—Thos. Hunt—Rails, ; ‘ . 2,000 
toe do. —Robinson & Verree—Plate, , , " 1,200 
7— do. —Leibert and Wainwright—Rails, . ‘ 4,000 
8— do. —Thomas & Ogden—Bar and Rod, ‘ 2,000 
9— do. —James Rowland, 2 mills—Plate and Round, . 4,500 
es tae Mg & C. B. Buckley—Plate, ‘ . , 500 
11—Pheenixville—Reeves, Buck & Co.—Rails, , ‘ : 12,000 
12—Norristown—Moore & Hooven—Merechant Bar, : , 2,000 
13—Pottsgrove—Potts—Merchant Bar, . , ; ‘ 2,000 
14—Pine Grove—Joseph Baily—Plate, ° . ° : 850 
15—Reading—Sabata & Co., ) Axle, 1.000 
16— do. —Jones & Co., § Small Iron, 2 : ‘ ? 
17— do. —Seyfort & McManus—Bar and Nails, . , 2,500 
18—Little Schuylkill—Small Iron, . , , 500 
19—Lackawanna—Scranton & Co.—Plate and Rails, P : 6,000 
Total tons, ; . ; . . - 69,500 


In our subsequent numbers, we purpose to continue our tables, completing 
the statements for Pennsylvania, and giving full statistical accounts of the pro- 
duction and manufacture of iron, in the other states of the Union. 


—_— 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The statistics of the old provinces were obscure and uncertain at 
the commencement of the revolution; but the population at that 
time could not have amounted to more than 2,500,000. After the 
peace, a census of the population has been taken every ten years. 

In 1790 the number of the inhabitants in the old states amounted 
to 3,929,827, including 629,697 slaves, and also the population of 
Vermont, which had increased to 85,530; and that of Kentucky, 
into which emigration rushed with rapidity from the New England 
States, amounting to 173,677. The slave population were distri- 
buted as follows:—158 in New Hampshire; 16 in Vermont; 948 
in Rhode Island ; 2764 in Connecticut ; 21,324 in New York; 11 423 
in New Jersey ; 8, 887 in Delaware; 3, 737 in Pennsyly ania ; 103, 036 
in Maryland; 292 ,627 in Virginia ; 100,572 in North Carolina ; ; 
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107,094 in South Carolina; 29,264 in Georgia; 12,430 in Ken- 
tucky, and 3,417 in different territories. Total slaves in 1790— 
629,697. 

In 1800, the population increased to 5,305,925, including 896,849 
slaves. 

In 1810 the census gave 6,048,539 free, and 1,191,364 slaves. 
Total, 7,239,814. 

In 1820, the number of freemen were 8,100,108, and of slaves 
1,538,118. Total, 9,638,131. 

In 1830, the returns gave 10,857,177 free, and 2,009,043 slaves. 
Total 12,866,920 inhabitants. 

By the census of 1840, the total number of the population was 
17,062,566, consisting of 7,249,266 free males, and 6,939,842 free 
females. Total free, 14,189,108, and of 186,467 free colored males, 
and 199,778 free colored females. Total free colored, 386,245: of 
1,246,408 male slaves, and 1,240,805 female slaves. ‘Total slaves, 
2,487,213. 

In Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont and Michigan, there were no 
slaves; in JVew Hampshire, 1 female slave; in Rhode Island, 5 
female slaves; in Connecticut, 17 female slaves; in Vew York, 4 
slaves; in Ohio, 3; in Indiana, 3; in New Jersey, 674; in Penn- 
sylvania, 64; in Delaware, 2,505; in Maryland, 89,495; in Vir- 
ginia, 449,187; in orth Carolina, 245,317; in South Carolina, 
327,038 ; in Georgia, 280,944; in Alabama, 253,530; in Missis- 
sippi, 195,211; in Louisiana, 167,822; in Tennessee, 183,058; in 
Kentucky, 182,258; in Illinois, 271; in Missouri, 58,240; in 
Arkansas, 19,953; in Florida territory, 25,713; in Wisconsin terri- 
tory, 11; in Jowa territory, 16; in the district of Columbia, 4,695 
slaves. 

The decennial increase per cent. of the population has been as 
follows, viz: in the ten years ending 1800, 35.01 per cent.; 1810, 
36.45 per cent.; 1820, 33.35 per cent.; 1830, 33.26 per cent.; 
1840, 32.67 per cent. The commissioner of patents estimates the 
population of the United States during 1847 at 20,746,400. 

The emigration to this country, from Europe, has increased 
steadily up to this time. In 1831, the number of foreigners who 
arrived in our ports was 15,713, and in 1840, 86,338. What effect 
the recent agitations in Europe will produce on emigration, cannot 
be certainly predicted. The whole number of emigrants from 
1830 to 1840, is estimated at 540,000, and since that period the 
influx has been much greater. The low price of land in the west, 
and the high prices of labor, are strong inducements to the laboring 
elasses of Europe to leave their homes, and seek a sure living and 
competence in America, 
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Statistics— Population. 

In 1850, if the population of the United States shall have in- 
creased, as is probable, in the same ratio as during the ten years 
ending 1840, the total number will be about 22,500,000, of which 
number the slaves will amount probably to not more than three mil- 
lions, as no slaves are imported, and as the slave population has 
not increased in the same ratio as the free. The numbers of the 
male and female slaves at present are about equal. The following 
table exhibits the population of the several states up to the last 


census. 






































State, &e. | 1790, | iso0. | 1810. | 1820. | 1830. 1840. 
Maine . 96,540} 151,719] 228,705! 298,335) 399,955 501,793 
N.H. . 141,899} 183,762) 214,360) 244,161 269,328 284,574 
. aa 85,416] 154,465) 217,713) 235,764 280,652 291,948 
Mass. . 378,717| 423,245) 472,040) 523,287 610,408 737,699 
| Saar 69,110} 69,122] 77,031] 83,059 97,199 108,830 
Conn. . 238,141} 251,002} 262,042] 275,202 297,665 309,978 
+ ea 340,120] 586,756) 959,949)1,372,812} 1,918,608} 2,428,921 
am. + « 184,139] 211,949] 249,555) 277,575 320,823 373,306 
Penn. . . 434,373} 602,365} 810,091/1,049,458) 1,348,233) 1,724,033 
Del. . 59,098] 64,273] 72,674 72.739 76,748 78,085 
Mi Cg 319,728) 341,548] 380,546] 407,350) 447,040 469,232 
es - « | 14,093] 24,023 33,069) 39,834 43,712 
Va. 748,308) 880,200] 974,622)1,065,379) 1,211,405) 1,239,797 
;. Saar 393,751] 478,103} 555,500] 638 "629 737,987 753,419 
| 249,073} 345,591] 415,115] 502,741; 587,185 594.398 
Ga. 82,548} 162,101} 252,433) 340,987 516,823} 691,392 
Ala. | ‘aa 20,845] 127,901) 309,527 590,756 
Miss. | 8850} 40,352] 75,548]  136,6% 21) 375,051 
am. - ¢ 76,556) 153,407| 215,736 352.411 
oe «fh | ni ae 14,273| 30'388| 97,574 
Tenn. . 35 791] 105,602} 261,727) 422,813) 681,904 829,210 
Ky. 73,077, 220,955] 406,511, 564,317 687,917 779,828 
Ohio | 45,365) 230,760) 581,434 937,403] 1,519,467 
Mich. 4,762 8,896) 31,639 212,267 
Ind. | 4.875] 24,520] 147,178] 343,031 685,866 
ae | 19,282} 55.211] 157,455} 476,183 
a * « | 20,845) 66,586) 140,445 383,702 
Wis. 30,945 
Iowa sec oe 43,112 
Fla. 34,730 54,477 
Texas . 

3,929,827 |5,305,925 aera ma 12,866,920} 17,062,566 


[Under the head of agricultural statistics, 








will be found the esti- 


mate in detail, by the commissioner of patents, of the population 
of each state, in 1847, received too late to be inserted in its appro- 
priate place. ] 
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In connection with these statistics of population, we give the popular vote for 
President at the election of 1844, and the estimate of the electoral vote of the 
States in 1848. 











Presidential Election of 1844. 
STATES. Scattering. Clay. Polk. 

Maine ee ete ee ee Re 4,862 34,619 45,964 
New Hampshire i . A . . 4,161 17,866 27,160 
Vermont . ‘ . ° . ‘ ‘ 3,954 28,770 18,041 
Massachusetts. : : ‘ ‘ ‘. 10,830 67,009 53,034 
Rhode Island 4 . ‘ 7 : 5 7,322 4,846 
Connecticut . ; . . , ‘ 1,943 32,832 29,841 
New York So. «sh: Cathet paleo 15,812 | 232482 | 237,588 
New Jersey ‘ . ‘ é ‘ ° 131 38,318 37,495 
Pennsylvania . e . ‘ : » 4 3,138 161,203 167,535 
Maryland . . , ‘ . _ ‘ 35,984 32,676 
Virginia . : . ° , , . 44,790 50,683 
North Carolina . ‘ ; : 43,232 39,287 
South Carolina, elected by Legislature 

Georgia » , ° ‘ ‘ 42,104 44,048 
Alabama . P ° ‘ ‘ iy ‘ 26,035 37,497 
Mississippi ‘ ‘ . * : : 20,127 25,907 
Louisiana . " : ; ‘ . ‘ 13,083 13,782 
Tennessee . ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 60,030 59,917 
Kentucky . . , ‘ ‘ : 61,262 51,980 
SaaS RR amis SAR ser Se 8,050 | 155,057 | 149,117 
RT are ean Meet os 3,638 24,137 27,587 
Indiana. ' ; . : ‘ . 2,106 67,867 70,181 
Illinois ° ° . ° . . ‘ 3,570 45,579 58,345 
Missouri. ‘ . ‘ ‘ " . 31,250 41,324 
Arkansas . ‘ : , ‘ . ‘ 5,504 9,546 











Recapitulation of Presidential Elections, 


YEAR. NO. OF VOTES. 
Se etter 
a a itemey, 
RSS ee 
eRe See 
re a eee oe 
Majorities of Electoral Votes. 
Polk over Clay in 1844 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 65 
Harrison over Van Buren in 1840. : 174 
Van Buren over Harrison in 1836. ‘ 97 
Jackson over Clay in 1832 , : . 170 
Jackson over Adams in 1828 . : ‘ 95 
Presidential Election of 1848. 


The number of the States of our Union is thirty, and when Wisconsin is 
organized and elects Senators and members of the House of Representatives, 
which will be shortly done, the Senate of the United States will be composed 
of sixty Senators, and two hundred and thirty Representatives will form the 
popular branch of Congress. Each State, in 1848, will be entitled to a Presi- 
dential electoral vote equal to the number of its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. 
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The electoral vote of the States in 1848 will be as follows:— 



































NO. VOTES. NO. VOTES. | NO. VOTES. 
1. Maine . . . . 9/12. Pennsylvania. . 26 23. Alabama 9 
2. N. Hampshire 6| 13. Delaware . . . 3 24. Missouri 7 
3. Massachusetts .12|14. 8. Carolina . . 9/25. Arkansas 3 
4. Rhode Island. . 4{15. Georgia. . . . 10 26. Michigan 5 
5. Connecticut 6| 16. Kentucky . . . 12 27. Florida. 3 
6. Vermont . . 6/17. Tennessee. . . 13 28. Texas 4 
7. Maryland . . . 8|18. Ohio ... . 23 29. lowa ; 4 
8. Virginia . . . 17) 19. Louisiana . . . 6/30. Wisconsin . 4 
9. N. Carolina . . 11| 20. Mississippi 6 | -— 
10. New York. . . 36/21. Indiana . . . 12) Total electoral votes 290 
11. N. Jersey . . . 7/|22. Illinois. . . . 9) 
Recapitulation of the popular Presidential vote of 1844. 
Polk’s majority over Clay, exclusive of S. Carolina 39,340 
Majority of Polk and Birney over Clay. , - 101,663 
Majority of Clay and Birney over Polk. ‘ : 22,983 
No. Electoral Votes for each Candidate or Party at the last five Presidential Elections. 
1828. | 1832. 1836. 1840. 1844. 
States. | | 
Jack- |Adams.) Jack- | Whig.| Van | Whig.| Harri-' Van | Polk. | Clay. 
son. | son. Buren. son. Buren. 
Maine 1 8 10 10 10 9 | 
N. H. 8 7 7 7 6 | 
Vt. 7 7 7 7 ss 
Mass. 15 14 14 14 | @ 
R.I. 4 4 4 4 | 4 
Conn. 8 8 8 8 | 6 
N.Y. 20 16 42 42 42 36 | 
N. J. 8 8 8 8 7 
Penn. 28 30 30 30 26 
Del. 3 3 3 3 3 
Md. 5 6 3 5 10 10 8 
Va. 24 23 23 23 17 
N.C. 15 15 15 15 11 
8. C. 11 +B | 9 
Ga. 9 11 11 11 10 
Ala. 5 7 7 7 9 
Miss. 3 4 4 4 6 
La. 5 5 5 5 6 
Tenn. ll 15 15 15 13 
Ky. 14 15 15 15 12 
Ohio 16 21 21 21 23 
Ind. 5 9 9 9 12 
Ill. 3 5 | 5 5 9 
Mo. 3 4 4 4 7 
Mich. 3 3 5 
Ark. 3 3 3 
178 | 83 *| 219 | 56 | 170 | 113 | 234 | 60 | 170 | 105 
{ 

















Note.—In 1832, the electoral votes of Vermont (7) were given for Mr. Wirt, and those 
of South Carolina (11) for Mr. Floyd—all the rest for Jackson and Clay. 
” In 1836, the votes of Massachusetts (14) were given for Mr. Webster, those of Ten- 
nessee (15) and Georgia (11) for Mr. White, and those of South Carolina (1!) for Mr. 
Mangum—al! the rest for Harrison and Van Buren. 

In 1828, 1840, and 1844, there were but two candidates. 
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STATISTICS OF COTTON. 


The cultivation, growth, and uses of cotton have become more important than 
the production of any other raw material, except iron. 

The use of cotton was not known in Europe until the tenth century. It is 
indigenous in Africa, but it was not woven into cloth until the fifieenth century. 
In Asia, its use was understood in the days of Herodotus. In America, it was 
cultivated before the discovery by Columbus, who exchanged with the natives, 
beads and brass for cotton yarn. Cortez sent from Mexico to Spain presents of 
“ cotton cloth of exquisite fabric.” 

Cotton was not cultivated by Europeans in America as an article of mer- 
chandize until the middle or end of the seventeenth century. In 1726, it formed 
a staple export from St. Domingo. In 1733, it was raised in Surinam by the 
Dutch. Cotton patches were common in the settlements of Carolina about the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1783, an 
American vessel carried to England eight bales of cotton of American produc- 
tion. In 1791, the export was sixty-four bales of 300 pounds each. In 1792, 
the cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts, which gave a 
powerful impetus to the production of cotton. The following table shows the 
increase of the crop for several successive years— 


Cotton crop of the United States since 1825. 








In 1825, 560,000 bales. In 1836, 1,360,725 bales. 
1826, 710,000 1837, 1,422,930 
1827, 937,000 1838, 1,801,497 
1828, 712,000 1839, 1,360,532 
1829, 857,744 1840, 2,177,835 
1830, 976,845 1841, 1,634,945 
1831, 1,038,848 1842, 1,683,574 
1832, 987,477 1843, 2,378,875 
1833, 1,070,438 1844, 2,030,409 
1834, 1,205,394 1845, 2,395,000 
1835, 1,254,328 1846, 


The cotton crop of 1847, is estimated at 1,026,500,000 pounds, and worth 
about $75,000,000. 

The exports of cotton from the United States to Great Britain from September, 
1828, to September, 1829, were 498,000 bales, and to France, 184,821. Of the 
crop of that year, 120,593 bales were manufactured at home. 

We present a statement of the value of the exports and amount consumed in 
this country since that period. 





Year. Bales consumed | Value exported. | Year. | Bales consumed.| Value exported. 
1829 | 118,853 | $1,259,457 || 1838 | 246,061 | $3,758,755 
1830 | 126,512 1,318,183 || 1839 | 276,018 2,975,033 
1831 | 182,142 1,126,313 || 1840 | 295,193 3,549,607 
1832 173,800 1,229,574 1841 297,288 3,122,546 
1833 | 194,412 2,532,517 || 1842 | 292,360 2,970,690 
1834 | 196,413 2.085,994 || 1843 | 325,000 3,223,550 
1835 | 216,888 2.858,681 || 1844] 347,000 2,898,780 
1836 | 236,733 2,255,734 || 1845 | 389,000 4,327,928 
1837 | 222,540 2,831,473 || 1846 _ 3,545,481 




















eens Sey 


> 
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The exports, up to the latest dates, have been as follows :— 


Exported to Exported to Total Exports to 


Great Britain France Foreign Ports 
Ports March. since Sept. 1. since Sept. 1. since Sept. 1. 
1847. 1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 1846. 
New Orleans, 18 237,103 166,276 113,712 48,936 462,407 258,114 
Mobile, 18 76,144 52,698 52,288 17,259 145,796 80,790 
Florida, 16 10,718 8,950 —_ — 14,482 11,2 276 
Texas, 11 — oo ae — 772 543 
Georgia, 24 43,660 84,709 5,177 7,558 50,248 92,611 
South Cc arolina, 25 76,571 85,007 27,068 39,621 109,691 131,764 


North Carolina, 25 —_— —_ — _ nae an 
Virginia, 1 18 150 os > 258 150 








New York, 28 46,848 36,733 37,307 26,662 113,172 86,919 
Other ports, 25 3,764 947 1,412 425 5,644 «1,864 
Total bales, 494,826 434,870 236,964 140,461 902,470 664,031 
Total last season, 434,870 — 140,461 — 664,031 — 
Increase, 59,956 — 96,503 — 238,439 a 


The receipts at the ports named, were 1,617,302 bales, being 187,942 bales 
more than the prior season, and the shipments to the northern ports of the 
United States were 347,902 bales, being an increase of 6,317. 

It is estimated that our manufacturers consume now about $12,000,000 worth 
of cotton, producing $84,000,000 worth of goods. 

In 1845, Great Britain "exported to the United States, £1,056,240 worth of cot- 
ton manufactures, including cotton yarn, and in 1846, £1, 133,657 worth of the 
same articles. 

The imports into Great Britain in 1847, 1846 and 1845, with the stock in the 
ports at the close of each year, are stated to be as follows: 
































IMPORT. 
U. States. | Brazil, &c. | Egyptian. | East India. Total. 
Liverpool, 833,364 | 112,137 | 20,667 | 122,048 | 1,088,216 
London, 2,681 977 77,426 81,084 
Glasgow, &c., 37,701 640 22,118 60,459 
Total—1847, | 873,746 | 113,754 20,667 | 221,592 | 1,229,759 
1846, 991,110 97,220 60,520 | 94,670 | 1,243,520 
1845, | 1,500,369 | 120,023 81,423 | 155,045 | 1,856,860 
STOCK. 
U. States. | Brazil, &c. c | 3 Rayptian. East India. at Total. 
Liverpool, 214,800 | 60,110 | 22,660 | 65,960 | 363,530 
Lendon, 620 640 47,740 | 49,000 
Glasgow, &e.| 22,435 679 3,491 11,974 | 38,579 
Total—1847, | 237,855 61,429 26,151 | 125,674 | 451,109 
1846, | 302,900 28,130 57,290 | 157,470 | 545,790 
1845, 690,450 58,700 67,740 238,380 | 1,055,270 














Exported from the Kingdom in 1847, 218,000 bales—ditto in 1846, 194,000 


bales. 








EO OE 
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Particulars of the Stocks of Cotton in Liverpool on the 31st December, 1847, 1846 








and 1845, 

1847. 1846. 1845, 

Upland, - - 46,290 48,160 155,340 
8. Island, - - 6,630 5,460 4,240 
Orleans, - - 116,450 151,660 341,860 
Alabama, - - 45,430 64,870 122,730 
Brazil, &e., - —- 60,110 26,080 57,910 
tgyptian, - : 22,660 51,180 62,190 
East India, - = - 65,960 91,560 141,210 
Total - - 363,530 438,970 885,480 


Great Britain has been striving for some time past to raise her own cotton. 
Some years ago an East India Company, with a capital of £500,000, was set on 
foot for this purpose. The object of the company was to supply the English 
market with a cheaper and superior cotton of Indian growth, and as an induce- 
ment to capitalists to unite in the project, reference was made to a memorial of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, which stated—‘“ That the quantity of 
cotton imported into Great Britain in the first eleven months of the year 1838, 
amounted to 1,374,316 bales, of the value of £14,000,000 sterling, in its unmanu- 
factured state, of which only 96,113 bales were from the East Indies, of the 
value of abont £600,000, or only five per cent. of the whole value of cotton 
imported, about ninety per cent. of our supply being drawn from foreign sources. 
That the value of the above quantity of cotton, in its manufactured state, was 
£40,000,000 sterling per annum, giving freight for 300,000 tons of shipping, and 
employment to upwards of 2,000,000 persons;’’ and concluded by pointing to 
India as an available, and at the same time a more desirable source of supply. 

The same considerations have still a governing influence over the manufac- 
turer and shipowner, and, combined with the desire of the government to get 
rid of its dependence on our country for a material which must be obtained at 
any sacrifice, have caused the anxiety now manifested by Great Britain to pro- 
duce cotton within her own territories. In Turkey, too, the experiment has been 
made to raise cotton, and the French are attempting the same thing in Algeria. 

Whilst these efforts are being made abroad in the cultivation of the raw ma- 
terial, an increase of the manufacture is very apparent in this country. The 
Southern States have lately turned their attention to the subject, and may at no 
very distant day compete with the north in the production of cotton fabrics. 
Eight large cotton manufactories are mentioned in South Carolina. One of them 
is an extensive establishment near Charleston, from which the best results are 
expected. Georgia and Tennessee are engaged in similar enterprises. 

There are thirty-two cotton factories in Georgia in operation, or in progress 
of construction. There are employed in the buildings and working of these 
thirty-two factories, two millions of dollars. The number of hands engaged 
therein is nearly three thousand, and of persons directly receiving their support 
from the same, six thousand. The value of manufactured goods turned out by 
them last year fell nothing short of one and a half million of dollars. One third 
of these manufactured goods were scid out of the state, mostly in the northern 
markets, and partially in the valley of the Mississippi. 

It is confidently asserted by some that tle cotton factories of the south must 
surpass similar establishments elsewhere, as there can be no successful compe- 
tition with factories established in the midst of the raw material. 

A Georgia paper, on this subject, holds the following language :— 

‘< Georgia and Tennessee are destined to become the great manufacturing states 
of the south, if not of the Union; because they have not only greater resources 
in proportion to their population, but being traversed in pe direction by rail- 
roads and rivers, and having a double outlet both to the gulf and the Atlantic, 
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they will possess unparalleled advantages in regard to both the foreign and do- 
mestic markets. If our people would display one-half the energy and enter- 
prise of the Yankees, in a quarter of a century from the present time we could 
surpass the whole of New England in wealth and population; indeed, all that 
we now lack to develop that enterprise and energy is the establishment of manu- 
factories, and the more general introduction of machinery. 

‘¢ Let us compare for a moment the agricultural wealth of the two states named, 
with that of New England. Georgia and Tennessee have together a population 
of 1,694,000; the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, have 2,422,000 souls. Now, Jet us see the rela- 
tive products of the two sections as developed by the census of 1840, and by 
more recent statusuics :— 


New England. Georgia and Tennessee. 
Corn - - - 11,943,000 bushels. - 83,585,000 bushels. 
Wheat - - - 2,898,000 “ - 9,911,000 “ 
Potatoes’ - - - 20,581,000 “ - 3,792,000 
Rye - - - 2,582,000 ‘ - 448,000 * 
Oats + - - 11,247,000 * - 9,458,000 “ 
buckwheat - - 1,097,000 “ 
Total 50,348,000 “ 107,194,000 “ 


“Tn addition to this, Georgia and Tennessee produce annually about fifteen 
million pounds of rice, and probably 3,000,000 bushels sweet potatoes, none 
of which are raised in New England. They also have, according to the census 
of 1840, 1,906,851 neat cattle, and 4,484,362 swine ; whereas the six New Eng- 
land States have but 1,545,273 neat cattle, and only 748,698 swine. 

‘¢ Thus showing that, while we have a little over half the population of New 
England, we have more than double the capacity to feedthem. Hence the fact 
that provisions are comparatively so much cheaper in these states than at the 
north, and hence the great advantage which we would have as competitors in 
manufacturing enterprise. In many parts of Georgia and Tennessee, operatives 
can live for less than one-half of what it would cost them at Lowell, or in any 
other of the great manufacturing cities of New England. Having this immense 
advantage in regard to provisions, and a corresponding advantage in procuring 
the raw material, why should our capitalists hesitate to invest their means in 
manufactures ?” 

It may not be deemed inappropriate to mention here, in connection with what 
has been stated relative to cotton fabrics, that we are now making cotton duck. 

Formerly a great deal of money went from this country to Russia to pay for 
Russia duck, then used for ships, to the exclusion of every other article of the 
kind. In place of it, cotton duck is now extensively substituted, and is getting 
to be generally preferred; and instead of purchasing Russia duck abroad, we 
manufacture an excellent duck at home, out of materials of domestic growth. 
In the neighborhood of Baltimore, there are three large establishments for the 
manufacture of this article, all of which are conducted by one firm. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The value of exports and imports of the United States (exclusive of specie) 
as derived from official reports, embracing the year 1840, and up to the Ist 
July 1847, the termination of the fiscal year. 


Exports. 
Years. Domestic produce. Foreign Total. Imports. 
merchandize. 

1840 : - $111,660,561 $12,008,371 $123,668,932 $98,258,706 
1841 - - 103,636,236 8,181,235 111,817,471 122,957,544 
1842 - -+ 91,799,242 8,078,753 99,877,995 «96,075,071 
1843 - - 17,686,354 5.139,335 82,825,689 42,433,464 
1844 - - 99,531,774 6.214,058 105,745,832 102,604,606 
1845 - - 98,455,330 7,584,781 106,040,111 113, 184,322 
1846 - - 101,718,042 7,865,206 109,583,248 117, ,914,065 
1847 - - 150,574,844 6,166,039 156,740,883 122) 124 349 
In 1840, the excess of exports was - - - - $25,410,226 
In 1846, “ imports “  - - . - 8,330,817 
In 1847, é exports “ - - - - 34,316,534 
The export \ of specie in 1846 was - - - - $423,851 

" 1847“ - - - - 62,620 
The import of specie and bullion in 1816 was . - $3,777,732 


Of the domestic produce exported in 1847, the amount exported to England 
was of the value of $97,747,130, and to France $19,277,992. 

During the six mouths preceding Ist July, 1847, we received from England 
goods to the amount of $54 ,707,468, from France $14,388,742, from Spain 
$12,617,113. The balance of trade in our favor in 1847, was, as ‘above stated, 
$34,316,534. 

According to the statements from the Treasury, 

In 1846 the amount of exports to Great Britain was” - - 

“ as imports from Te - - - 
exportsto France - - - = 415,130,575 
imports from ‘“ - - . - 23,911,532 


In the same year (1846), of the total amount of exports, $78,634,410 was 
exporied in American vessels, and $23,000,000 in foreign vessels. 
The different articles exported were 


$47,310,325 
38,047,095 


The Sea— - - - - - - - $3,453,308 
The Forest—Skins and fursand ginseng = - - - 1,300,571 
Product of wood - - - - 5,506,677 
Agriculture—Product of animals - - - - 7,833,864 
Vegetable food - - - . - 19,329,586 

Tobacco - - - - - 8,578,270 

Cotton - - - - - - 42, 767, 341 

All other agricultural products - - - 214, "455 
Manufactures— : ° . . i . 4,921,995 
Of cotton - - - - - 3,545,481 

Other fabrics - . - - - 1,101,878 

Lead - - - - - - - 614,518 
Wool - - - - - - - 203,995 
Articles not enumerated—Manufactured — - - - 1,379,566 
Other - : - - 1,490,303 


In the year 1847 the exports were very largely increased by the demand for 
breadstuffs. 
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The following table, copied from the Shipping and Commercial List, will 
show the export of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for the year ending September 1, 1847: 








Flour, Cornmeal, Wheat, Corn, 
bbls. bbls. bush. bush. 
FROM 

New York . - 1,673,582 354,127 2,505,756 6,818,283 
Philadelphia  - - 320,950 244,604 539,633 1,127,125 
Baltimore - - 304,263 82,926 101,376 1,687,996 
Norfolk - - - 49,687 21,289 —_ 1,362,761 
New Orleans - - 671,335 71,175 818,770 5,186,330 
Boston - - - 80,933 25,646 11,541 574,404 
Other ports - - 49,939 47,513 38,058 541,965 
Total 3,150,689 847,280 4,015,134 17,298,744 


In addition to which, 88,261 bushels of rye, 436,881 of oats, and 289,613 of 
barley were 4 oye 
T 


The exports 


and all foreign ports for 1847, were as follows: 


Flour - - - 
Corn meal - - 
Wheat - - - 
Corn - - - 
—s = a 
Oats - o - - 
Barley - - - 


To Grea 


t Britain, &c. 


bbls. 1,673,582 


bush. 2 


354,127 


505,756 


6,818,263 


75,692 
367,791 
287,503 


om the city of New York alone, toGreat Britain, Ireland, France 


France. All foreign ports. 


243,433 
4,075 
352,800 
5,772 
104,423 
3,368 
32 


2,154,161 
415,581 
3,085,134 
6,964,952 
1,007,159 
416,486 
296,208 


The following table, showing the exports of corn, flour and wheat, by months, 
though differing somewhat in its aggregate from the official figures given above, 
is still near enough correct to be of interest in illustrating the course of trade 
during the year: 


1846. 
September - - 
October - - 
November - 
December - 
1847. 
January - - - 
February - - - 
March - - - 
April - - - 
May a ore 
June - - - 
July .4) . 
August - : - 





Corn, Wheat Flour, Rye Flour, Wheat, 
bushels. bbis. bbls. bush. 
117,949 87,195 505 151,765 
198,181 163,967 953 222,380 
367,350 115,161 489 303,121 
245,791 232,894 970 276,758 
411,440 129,825 2,678 160,434 
814,922 136,313 1,343 149,217 

1,188,240 77,819 999 82,789 
1,052,042 100,551 5,629 74,059 
471,947 111,700 2,938 66,232 
766,883 342,080 2,985 397,437 
807,204 420,812 1,238 741,327 
402,781 189,031 572 305,086 
6,811,731 2,107,348 21,279 2,930,655 


The total receipts by the Hudson river, from the opening of navigation to the 
middle of September, were 2,009,297 barrels of wheat flour, 94,395 do. corn- 
meal, 1,483,400 bushels of wheat, 2,843,841 do. of corn, and 192,635 do. of 


rye. 
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Flour, bbls. . - + 61,354 Whalebone, lbs. - ~~ 3,300 
Meal, “ % wen te 4,532 Cheese,lbs. - - - 1,783,010 
Pork, “ © he on 252 Oilcake, lbs. - - - 263,110 
Beef, “ + Ses fom 2,786 Bread, bbls. - - - 912 
Rice, tierees - - = 196 Wheat, bushels - + 85,151 
Lard, Ibs. -  -  « 288,112 Com, “ + + + 164,166 
Bacon, lbs. - = ~- - 783,314 Cotton,bales - - = - 4,043 
Sperm oil, gals. “7 3s 3,300 Butter, Ibs. i ae 1,412 
‘Whaleoil - - - 40,442 Hemp, “ -. ©. © 986;770 
Tallow, lbs. - - + 244,312 Flaxseed,lbs. - - = - 10,119 
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The annual trade report of Philadelphia shows the results of the last year to 









Breadstuffs. 
Flour bbls. 420,597 Value $2,792,773 
Corn meal zs 300,451 1,341,024 
Rye flour . 20,396 99,436 
Ship bread - 45,588 144,205 
Wheat bushels 523,538 786,028 
Corn a 1,102,210 1,081,636 
Rice tierces 2,102 57,244 











Total value $6,302,346 


The aggregate value of these articles is about twice that of last year. 











In the first month of 1848, the quantity of foreign and domestic merchandize 
exported from the port of New York, is given in the following statistical state- 
ment: 





To Great Britain. 







France. 
50 Cotton, bales - - - 3,888 


76 Tallow, lbs. - - - 270,212 
512 Whalebone, lbs. - + 84,512 


Pork, bbls. é 
Beef, “ 9 






Hams, &c., lbs. 
Ashes, bbls. - 









British West Indies 







Flour, bbls. - -— = 4,643 Beef, bbls. ae 700 
Rye flour, bbls. -  - 79 Hams, lbs. eo 16,210 
Com, bushels - - ~- 950 Butter, lbs. . « - § Seeee 
Oats, ee ee ee 660 Cheese,lbs. - - - 21,313 
Pork, bbls. - - = = 2,493 Lard, Ibs. . ..9. "ee 
Com meal, bbls. -~ - 470 om oil, gals. he 140 
Spirits — gals. + 196 hale oil, gals. a 1,342 
Bread, bbls. - - = - 1,228 Rice,tierces - - - 208 
Tobacco, leaf, hhds.- —- 9 Wheat, bushels ene 800 
Tobacco, manufac., lbs. - 2,316 
British Colonies. 

Flour, bbls. - - - 2,308 Rye flour, bbls. a. 169 
Corn, bushels - - - 850 Pork, bbls. - - = - 263 
Cheese, Ibs. - - = - 2,000 Beef, bbls. fae 41 
Tar, bbs - - - 145 Cornmeal, bbls. - - 2,274 
Oats, bushels - - - ee S| eh fe 50 





Rice, tiérces 31 
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Spanish West Indies. 
Beef, bbls. 28 Wool - 
Bread, bbls. 8 Rice, tierces 
Butter, Ibs. 3,838 Lard, lbs. 
Pork, bbls. 35 Cheese, lbs. 
Hams, lbs. 37,621 Tar, bbls. 


Brazils. 


Flour, bbls. 4,430 Corn, bushels 
Lard, lbs. 14,011 Pork, bbls. 


Danish West Indies. 
Flour, bbls. 924 Meal, bbls. 
Hams, lbs. 4,615 Lard, Ibs. 
Butter, lbs. 200 Wool, lbs. 
Beef, bbls. 417 Pork, bbls. 
Rye flour, bbls. 180 Rice, tierces 
Tobacco, hhds. 16 


St. Domingo. 


Flour, bbls. 768 Hams, lbs. 7,101 
Lard, lbs. 4,712 Butter, - 28.03 
Beef, bbls. ‘ 205 Pork, bbls. 531 
Cheese, lbs. 1,410 Rice, tierces 26 


Belgium. 


Spirits turpentine, gals. 13,291 Rosin, bbls. 1,450 
Rice, tiercees - - 1,051 Cotton, bales 


Hamburg. 
Ashes, bbls. 190 Cotton, bales - 
Rice, tierces 405 Hops, bales’ - . 
Lard, lbs. 47,313 Spirits turpentine, gals. 


Holland. 
Ashes, bbls. - - = - 176 Cotton, bales - -  - 


The value of the merchandize imported into Philadelphia for the first quarter 
of 1848, is $3,987,362, and exports for the same period $1,784,828. These im- 
ports and exports exceed those of the corresponding period last year, but are 
limited when compared with New York, and smaller than those of Boston. 
The cash duties received by the collector of customs of Philadelphia during 
the first quarter of 1848 exceed those of the corresponding period of last year by 
$250,000. 


Comparative Statement of the weighable Foreign Merchandize imported into Philadelphia. 
1846, 1847. 
Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 
Iron, Railroad, - - + - = 73 14 0 0 

— Rolled Bar, - - . 2244 17 2726 
Hammered, Sheet, Rod and Hoop, 499 6 1686 
— Pig - - - 226 3 440 
ad old’ and Scrap, ene a 26 11 52 
— Castings, - - - 94 17 54 
— Chains, Cables and Anchors, : 8 18 152 
Steel - - - - - . 287 16 272 
Anvils, - - - - - - 85 16 68 
Nails and Spikes, oo yale’ os 22 3 23 
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1846. 1847. 
Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 

Hammers and Sledges, - on” 2 19 1 1 
Iron Wire, - - - - - - 2 3 3 3 
Lead, Old and Pig, - - - - 0 12 1 0 
Hemp, mee ie 7 4 0 0 
Cordage, - - - - - - 0 0 0 0 
Tallow, - - - - - - 0 0 0 0 
Glassware, - - - - - - 0 1 0 0 
Sugar of Lead, Paints, &c., - - - 44 1 25 0 
Bristles, = - - - - - 0 0 0 q 
Glue, - - - - - - - 0 0 0 0 
Wool, - - - 110 19 76 17 
Fish, ‘Smoked and Dried, , oe 2 39 16 391 11 
Cheese, - - : - 0 2 0 13 
Chocolate, - : . - + 0 3 0 2 
Paper and Books, oe es 7 7 25 18 
Cotton, - - - - 0 0 0 1 
Twine, - - - : - - 16 1 0 15 
Hams, - - ae. - 0 14 0 9 
Pork, wa, Wee i ee 00 0 0 0 
Sugar, - - - - - - 8752 5 24445 10 
Coffee, - - - - - - 7570 9 4420 1 
Tea, Green, - - - - - 0 0 0 5 

Black, - - - - - 0 0 0 3 
Cassia, - - - : - : 0 0 0 0 
Cocoa, - - - - - - 75 0 0 6 
Pimento, - - : : - - 31 16 81 8 
Indigo, - - - - - - 58 10 57 7 
Raisins, Prunes and Figs, - = - - 832 1 343 12 
Nutmegs, Mace and Cloves, - - 0 1 6 14 
Ginger, - - - - - . 4 0 7 14 
Almonds, - - . - - - 19 4 87 13 
Pepper, - - - - - - 2 18 7 7 
Rags, i Sea - 218 4 579 0 
Bleaching Powders, -  - —s 49 5 97 19 
Sulphate ‘of Barytes, - - - = 271 6 5 3 
Saltpetre, refined, - - - - 45 10 0 0 
Cigars, - - - - 27 1 0 0 
Walnuts and Filberts - - - - 37 8 46 6 
Drugs, - - - - - 10 12 102 12 
—. «<< ts se eee 3 2532017 
Tobacco, - - - - - - 84 17 287 8 
Currants, - - - as le - 171 19 0 1 
Wax, - - - - - - - 1 7 2 11 


The progress of commerce in the Cities of New York and Boston, is shown in 
the annexed tables:— 


Foreign Commerce of New York. 


Calendar Foreign Tons. Foreign Imports. Exports. 
Year. Arrivals. 
1821 912 171,963 $26,020,012 $12,124,644 
1822 1172 226,790 33,912,453 15,405,696 
1823 1217 226,789 30,601,455 21,089,692 
1824 1364 252,799 37,785,147 22,309,369 


1825 1436 280,179 50,024,973 34,032,279 
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Calendar Foreign Tons. Foreign Imports. Exports. 
Year. Arrivals. 
1826 1389 274,997 34,728,664 19,437,225 
1827 1414 292,872 41,441,832 24,614,037 
1828 1277 275,677 39,117,016 22,135,480 
1829 1310 281,512 34,972,493 17,609,604 
1830 1489 314,715 38,656,064 17,666,629 
1831 1634 337,009 57,291,727 26,142,719 
1832 1808 401,718 50,995,924 22,792,593 
1833 1926 430,918 56,527,976 24,723,901 
1834 1932 444,904 72,224,390 22,196,065 
1835 2044 464,464 89,304,108 29,035,753 
1836 2285 556,730 118,886,194 27,455,220 
1837 2071 539,372 68,374,558 23,534,618 
1838 1790 468,890 77,214,729 22,182,243 
1839 2159 565,335 97,078,687 36,662,220 
1840 1953 527,594 56,845,924 30,186,479 
1841 2118 549,025 75,268,015 30,731,516 
1842 1962 555,315 52,415,555 23,090,190 
1843 1832 491,494 50,036,667 23,440,322 
1844 2208 593,373 75,749,220 34,628,442 
1845 2044 621,350 69,332,299 32,891,669 
1846 2293 703,165 70,269,791 36,393,863 
1847 3147 965,050 95,036,257 52,879,274 
Foreign Commerce of Boston, 
1830 642 8,348,613 5,180,178 
1831 766 13,411,809 5,896,092 
1832 1064 168,930 15,760,512 10,107,768 
1833 1067 177,344 17,853,446 8,062,219 
1834 1156 188,308 15,514,700 7,309,761 
1835 1302 200,628 18,643,800 7,952,346 
1836 1451 223,531 25,898,955 8,475,313 
1837 1591 233,043 15,027,837 7,836,270 
1838 1313 208,891 13,463,465 7,036,878 
1839 1552 227,422 18,409,186 8,003,536 
1840 1628 257,143 14,123,308 8,404,314 
1841 1790 286,812 18,908,242 9,392,252 
1842 1738 270,711 16,027,450 7,226,084 
1843 1716 247,215 20,662,567 8,535,364 
1844 2174 311,529 22,141,788 8,194,726 
1845 2305 316,026 21,591,877 9,270,830 
1846 2090 302,901 21,284,800 8,245,821 
1847 2739 372,572 46,110,761 10,513,132 





Looking at the tonnage arrived at the two ports, it will be seen that in both 
cases it has rapidly increased, and in about a uniform ratio. In 1832, the ton- 
nage of Boston was about two-fifths that of New York, and it is about the same 
at present. The absolute increase is of course much in favor of New York. 
The excess of New York tonnage over Boston, in 1832, was only 232,788 tons, 
whereas in 1847, it was 589,478. Gain of New York over Boston, in 15 years, 
356,690 tons, being very nearly equal to the whole present tonnage of Boston. 
We speak of tonnage arrived from foreign countries. In respect to the value of 
imports, the fluctuations have been greater. During the last year (1847) the 
imports of Boston have taken a wonderful stride, being more than double those 
of any previous year, except 1836. Of the whole amount (*46,110,761) 
$17,736,114 was imported in the British steamers, including *12,017,131 in 
specie. These British steamers commenced running the close of 1840. In that 
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year the value of imports by them was only $72,600; in 1841, $769,700; in 
1842, $730,800; in 1843, $9,300,000, including $6,650,000 in specie; in 1844, 
34.443,700; in 1845, $4,026,300; in 1846, $4,455,000; in 1847, seventeen mil- 
lions and upwards, as stated above. Comparing these amounts with the total 
imports of the years mentioned, and then comparing the total imports of these 
years with those of the previous years, it will be seen that nearly the whole of 
the imports by the steamers is additional to what had before been imported. 
Much of it was and is on New York account; particularly in the matter of fine 
goods and specie. The imports into New York, last year, were twenty-five 
millions greater than during the previous year, but were exceeded by those of 
1839, and still more by those of 1836; but not by those of any other year. 
They were nearly double those of 1832, and nearly quadruple those of 1822. 


Tonnage of the United States. 


In 1846 - - «+ 2,562,085 
« 1847 - + 2,830,046 
“1848 + - + 3,145,993 


Tonnage engaged in whale-fishing 186,980 
Steam tonnage engaged in whale-fishin 6,286 
Tonnage in the cod-fishery - - 72,516 
Tonnage in the mackerel-fishery - 36,463 
Steamboat tonnage - : - 341,606 
Vessels built during the year - 1,317 
Amount oftonnage ofdo. - - 152,111 


Vessels Entered and Cleared in the United States. 
No. Tons. Crews. 
American vessels’ - 16,562 - 4,372,142 - 213,806 
Foreign vessels - 11,477 + 1,927,917 - ‘198,888 


In 1846, Great Britain had a commercial marine of 32,499 ships and vessels, 
with a tonnage (British) of 3,817,112, and the crews numbered 229,276. 


France, in 1844, had 13,679 merchant vessels of all sorts, whose tonnage was 
604,637. 

In the year 1846, the tonnage of 
Boston was - - 240,172 tons 
New Bedford - 117,157“ 
New York - - 572,522 
Philadelphia 127,902 
Baltimore - 40,901 
Charleston - 10,081 
Savannah - 8,853 
Mobile - 16,041 
New Orleans ly tats oe 124,993 


The per centage increase of tonnage yearly, in the ports of the United States, 
is 10,A5ths. 
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Commerce of Great Britain with the United States. 


The following ee the value of the articles exported from Great 
Britain and Ireland to the United States, for the year ending 5th January, 1847. 





Apparel, haberdashery, &c. - - - £175,143 
Brass and copper manufactures - - - 209,203 
Cotton manufactures, including cotton yarn - 1,133,657 
Earthenware - - - - - 323,155 
Hardware and cutlery - - - - 739,793 
Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought - - 737,191 
Lmen and linen yarn - . - - 852,778 
Silk manufactures - - - - - 225,364 
Tin and pewter ware and tin plates - - 379,500 
Woolen manufactures, including yarn —- - 1,345,057 
Other articles - - - - - 709,611 

£6,830,460 


The imports into the United Kingdom from the United States, for the same 
period, in quantities, are stated as follows: 


Bark - - - - - - 23,473 ewts. 
Salted beef - - - - - 161,668 
Cheese - - - - - 91,901 * 
Skins - - - - - 1,011,306 (number) 
Corn, wheat - - . - - 171,115 qrs. 
Corn, wheat flour - - - - 2,229,580 cwts. 
Hides - - - - - 26,798 “¢ 
Iron - - - - - 1,071 tons 
Lard - - - - - 85,666 cwts. 
Spermaceti oil - - - - 2,207 tuns 
Tallow - - - . : 60,546 cwts. 
Tar - - - - - - 1,556 lasts 
Tobacco, not manufactured - - - 48,612,355 Ibs. 
Tobacco manufactured, or cigars - - 1,409,059 “ 
Salted pork - - - - - 45,453 cwts. 
Rice notin husk = - - . - 40,340 
Do in husk - - - - 29,789 qrs. 
Turpentine - - - - - 355,766 cwts. 
Wax - - - - - 1,326 “§ 
Clover seed - - - - - 26,469 ** 
Linseed and flaxseed - - . 7,536 qrs. 
Wood and timber not sawn - - 20,452 loads 
Do do sawn - - - 15,275 * 
Wool, cotton - - - - - 401,953,804 lbs. 
Wool, of sheep and lambs - - . 901,024 “ 
The Times of the 29th January, 1848, states the imports as follows: 
Quarter ending Corn, Grain, and Meal, Total estimated cost 
of all kinds imported. to the importer. 
October 10th, 1846, - : 1,390,953 qrs.  - £2,579,318 
January 5th, 1847, - - 1,361,195 - 2,560,158 
April 5th, 1847, —- . 1,697,928 . 4,070,276 
October 10th, 1847, - . 4,921,130 . 14,240,720 


“ Tt is estimated officially, that during the year and four months, between June 
28, 1846, and November 5, 1847, Great Britain had to import breadstufis to the 
enormous amount of thirty-three millions and a half of pounds sterling—say one 
hundred and sixty-five millions of dollars!” 
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INTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is impossible under this head, within the limits of our present number, to 
find room for all the statements within our reach. 

The trade of the upper lakes is of itself a vast field. A portion of it passes 
through the Welland Canal to Canadian ports, a part by the way of Lake On- 
tario, but the largest portion to Buffalo, through the great Erie Canal. 

In 1835, the whole exports from the west came principally from the northern or 


lake portion of Ohio. The amount which passed through Buffalo to tide-water, via 
the Erie Canal, of the principal articles, consisted of the following :— 


Flour -~ - - bbls. 86,233 | Provisions - ~- bbls. 6,562 
Wheat - . - ba. 98,071 | Ashes - - + casks 4,419 
Staves - - + Ibs. 2,565,272 | Wool - - - Ibs. 140,911 
Com - - = bu. 14,579 | Butter, cheese and lard “ = 1,030,632 


In 1845 and 1846, Ohio and the other states around these lakes, sent to east- 
ern markets, through the same channel, the following articles : 


In 1845. 
Flour - bbls. 717,466 | Provisions - - bbls. 68,000 
Wheat bu. 1,354,990 | Ashes - - - casks 34,602 
Staves Ibs. 88,296,431 | Wool - - - Ibs. 2,957,761 
Corn - bu. 33,069 | Butter, cheese and lard ‘‘ 6,597,007 


In 1846. 
Flour - bbls. 1.280,897 | Provisions” - - bbls. 99,339 
Wheat - bu. 3,611,224] Ashes - . - casks 22,465 
Staves - - Ibs. 65,958,932 | Wool - - - Ibs. 3,762,829 
Com - - - bu. 1,119,689 | Butter, cheese and lard “ 12,713,662 


The entire amount of flour, wheat and other grain exported by the Western 
States, through the lakes in 1846, for Canada and onr own markets, reduced to 
bushels, will exceed 15,000,000 of bushels. 

James L. Barton, Esq., of Buffalo, to whom we are indebted for the foregoing 
tables, makes the following statement. 

“The ascertained value of the business of Buffalo and Black Rock done on 
the Erie canal, and which came from and went on to the lakes, is a little short 
of - - : - - - - - $40,000,000 

“To which add the immense quantities of building materials, 
coal, raw materials for our manutactures, provisions of all kinds 
for the supply of the city and local markets, nearly the whole of 
which come from the lakes, and the large business done on the 
rail roads and other sources to and from the lakes may, with 
great safety, be placed at - + - - - - 10,000,000 





Making atotalof - - - - - - $50,000,000 
as the amount of commerce of Buffalo alone; to which must be added the 
amount done through all the other ports on the lakes, and the large amount of 
intermediate commerce between the different ports, all of which I consider 
equal in amount to that done through Buffalo, the whole forming an aggregate 
of $100,000,000 as the money value of the commerce of the upper Jakes in 
1846, against $66,000,000 in 1845; and this without taking into account the 
large sums of money carried over the lakes either year. 
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Colonel Abert, in his topographical report, pnts down the consolidated returns 
of exports and imports of the lake harbors for 1846 at $123,829,821. 
The commerce of Buffalo is stated at $48,989,116. 
The American tonnage of the lakes is estimated at 106,836 tons. 
The British tonnage is estimated at 46,575 tons. 
r The number of passengers on the lakes in 1846, 250,000, and mariners, 
000 
He states the steamboat tonnage on the Western rivers for the same period, 
249,055 tons. Flat-boats, 300,000 tons. 
Exports and imports of New Orleans, $53,366,993. 
Value of the commerce of the Western rivers, $163,611,725. 
The tonnage of canal boats is estimated at 420,000 tons. 


In 1847, the tonnage through on the Western Railroad, from Albany to Bos- 
ton, was 274,591 tons, and the number of barrels of flour carried to Boston and 
intermediate places, was 702,500. The receipts for freight on this road for the 
year 1847, were $785,346, and all the eastern rail roads more than $5,000,000. 


The whole western trade which came to tide-water in that year (1847) 
through the New York canals, is thus stated in the Albany Journal. 

“ We have procured from the canal department the following interesting sta- 
tistics, compiled from tables prepared for the annual report of the commissioners 
of the canal fund, in relation to the canals of this state. It wili be seen by refe- 
rence to the statements, that the increase in the article of flour, compared with 
the year 1846, is 889,531 barrels; in wheat, 1,193,194 bushels: and by reduc- 
ing the latter to flour, it shows an excess equal to 1,128,170 barrels of flour. 

“In corn, the excess is 4,443,696 bushels; in barley, 95,067 bushels, and in 
rye the decrease is 26,680 bushels. 

“In cheese, the excess is 5,283,882 pounds; in butter, 1,246,343 pounds, and 
in wool, 3,177,624 pounds. 

“The aggregate quantity of property going from tide-water, is 288,267 tons, 
an increase over 1846, of 74,472 tons. 

“The aggregate quantity of property arriving at tide water, is 1,744,283 tons, 
an increase over 1846 of 381,964 tons, which increase is distributed as follows : 
The forest 63,103 tons, agriculture 269,263 tons, manufactures 5,456 tons, mer- 
chandise 3,034 tons, and other articles 41,108 tons. 

“ The value of all the articles arriving at tide-water is $73,092,414, an increase 
over 1846 of $21,987,158.” 


StaTeMEnNT showing the estimated value of each article which came to the Hudson river 
on all the canals during the years 1846 and 1847. 


THE FOREST. 1846. 1847. 
Fur and Peltry - - - - $1,021,385 $690,150 
Product of Wood. 
Board and scantling - - - - 4,522,936 5,078,564 
Shingles - . - . . 244,378 405,548 
Timber - : - - - 251,096 169,160 
Staves - - - - - 1,513,432 1,239,677 
Wood - - - - - 59,160 79,986 
Ashes - - - - - - 1,076,904 1,135,288 
AGRICULTURE. 
Product of Animals. 
Pork - - : - - . 800,925 1,104,673 


Beef - - - - - - 364,800 718,344 
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Agriculture. 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Butter - 

Lard - 

Wool - 

Hides - 
egetable Food. 
Flour - 

Wheat 

Rye - 

Cor - 

Barley 

Other grain - 
Bran and ship stuffs 
Peas and beans 
Potatoes - 
Dried fruit - 
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All other Agricultural prot 


Cotton - 
Tobacco - 


Clover and grass seed 


Flaxseed - 
Hops - - 


MANUFACTURES. 


Domestic spirits 
Leather - 
Furniture . 
Bar and pig lead 
Pig iron 
Bloom and ber i iron 
Iron ware - 
Domestic woolens 
Domestic cottons 
Salt - . 
Merchandise - 


Other articles. 


Stone, lime and clay 
Gy psum - 
Mineral coal - 
Sundries - 


STATEMENT showing the aggr 
river on 


The Forest 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Merchandise 
Other articles 


1846. 
290,037 
2,844,587 
3,220,633 
498,810 
2,571,415 
42,613 


15,470,271 
3,366,141 
232,304 
1,126,854 
813,933 
710,474 
220,181 
96,800 
114,686 
135,261 


34,495 
313,092 
76,608 
131,943 
185,955 


313,840 
928,918 
223,611 
19,592 
182,574 
265,222 
48,830 
1,923,390 
719,787 
180,035 
276,872 


63,170 
26,933 
47,116 
3,633,257 
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1847. 
416,738 
2,860,354 
3,408,751 
434,780 
3,599,963 
21,611 


27,057,037 
5,833,901 
259,950 
5,170,970 
1,279,337 
977,967 
293,117 
106,088 
51,755 
320,364 


35,498 
150,735 
231,518 
103,219 
188,179 


473,651 
965,204 
197,251 
19,288 
340,496 
660,896 
123,808 
2,369,187 
740,901 
133,836 
517,594 


83,129 
17,584 
81,453 

2,944,914 


egate value of the property which came to the Hudson 
all the canals in 1846 and 1847: 


1846. 
$8,589,291 
33,662,818 

4,805,799 
276,872 


1847. 
$8,798,373 
54,624,849 

6,024,513 
‘B1T,594 
3,127,080 





$73,092,414 
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StaTEMENT showing the total tons going from tide-water for the last fourteen years, 
and also the total tons — at tide-water, and the aggregate value thereof in 
market, during the same period. 


Year. Tons, from tide-water. Tons, to tide-water. Value. 

1824 - - 114,608 553,596 $13,405,022 
1835 - - 128,910 753,191 20,525,446 
1836 - - 133,796 696,347 26,932,470 
1837 - - 122,130 611,781 21,822,354 
1838 - - 142,808 640,481 23,038,510 
1839 - - 142,034 602,128 20,163,199 
1840 - - 129,580 669,012 23,213,573 
1841 - - 462,715 774,334 27,225,322 
1842 - - 123,294 666,626 22,751,013 
1843 - - 143,595 836,861 28,453,408 
1844 - - 176,737 1,019,094 34,183,167 
1845 - - 195,000 1,204,043 45,452,321 
1846 - - 213,795 1,362,319 51,105,256 
1847 - - 288,267 1,744,283 73,092,414 


St. Lawrence Canars.—The tolls on the Welland Canal have netted $120,000 
this year—a great increase. Many new vessels have been added to the lake 
trade, of 200 to 400 tons burthen. Now that the Welland and St. Lawrence 
Canals are in a fit state to pass vessels of 400 tons from Lakes Michigan, Hu- 
ron, = or Superior, to the ocean, the inland trade will be likely to increase 
greatly. 





The tolls collected on the canals and railways belonging to Pennsylvania, for 
one year, ending in 1847, were $1,587,995. 

The coal and iron trade of that state is immense, and has been already spe- 
cially noticed. 

The following is the official statement of the quantity of coal sent to market 
in the years 1846 and 747. 








1847. 1846. Income. 

Reading Railroad . - 1,360,681 1,233,562 127,119 
Schuylkill Canal - - 222,693 3,440 219,253 
Pinegrove . : - 67,457 68,926 8,531 

Total - - 1,650,831 1,295,928 354,903 
Lehigh . ° . 643,973 522,989 120,984 
Lackawana~s - - - 388,203 320,000 68,203 
Wilkesbarre  - : - 284,398 192,503 91,895 
Shamokin - - - 14,904 12,572 2,332 

Total - - 2,982,309 2,343,992 638,317 


Of the quantity sent to market, Schuylkill County furnished =‘ 1,650,831 tons. 
All other regions - - - - - - 1,331,295 « 





Excess in favor of Schuylkill Co. - - 319,536 “* 
Increase for Schuylkill Co. in 1847 - - - 354,903 “ 
From all the other regions - - . - 283,211 
Of the whole quantity sent to market since the commencement 

of the trade, Schuylkill County hasfurnished - - 10,213,120 “ 
All other regions - - - - - ° 8,580,480 “ 


Total - . ‘ . , 18,793,603 « 


a: 


as 


a 
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The freight receipts of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and Camden and 
Amboy Railroad Companies for the year 1847, were, $1,405,705. Through 
the canal there passed 700,408 tons off merchandise, and 540,200 tons of coal. 
Over the railroad were carried 53,688 tons of merchandise. 


Amount of tolls received on all the New York State canals, in each of the 


following years, viz.: 
Total to Ist Dec. 


1840 $1,773,582 51 
1841 2,033,261 77 
1842 1,748,869 88 
1843 2,082,145 60 
1844 2,446,037 
1845 2,646,117 
1846 2,754,467 
1847 3,634,847 


The above statement embraces, we presume, the aggregate of the canal busi- 
ness of the Jate prosperous season, or as near thereto as will enable us to state 
with something like accuracy the increased revenue which the canals have 

ured into our treasury. The increase over the season of 1846 may be stated 
in round numbers at $880,000. To the gross amount Buffalo has contributed 
more than any other office on the line of the canal—the sum of $1,216,700— 
about one-third of the whole. 

The trade of the great Western rivers is commensurate with the capabilities 
of the vast and fertile country which they water. Steam power is producing 
wonderful results everywhere, but nowhere are its triumphs more complete 
than in the great valley of the West. Railroads are made and projected for the 
purpose of radiating over its surface in every direction, and the rivers are 
crowded with steamers. There arrived at the port of St. Louis, during 1847, 
3,704 boats and barges, whose aggregate registered tonnage was 584,039. Fif- 
teen were built at St. Louis during the same period, and nine more at other places 
on the river by the citizens of thut place. There are now on the Western rivers 
about 1000 steamboats, and 5000 flatboats, cartying produce to New Orleans. 

The commerce of St. Louis for the past year has been very large. From a 
table containing a statement of the receipts of the principal articles of merchan- 
dise, up to 1st Dec. 1847, we extract the following items: 

Tobacco.—10,875 hhds. 

Hemp.—83,392 bales, 30 tons loose. 

Lead.—751,886 pigs. 

Flour.—318,535 bbls., 747 half bbls. 

Wheat.—39,538 bbls., 1,112,805 sacks. 

Corn —619 bbls., 481,247 sacks, 19,000 bushels in bulk. 

Oats.—24 bbls., 108,967 sacks, 2,000 bushels in bulk. 

Rye.—106 bbls., 2,914 sacks. 

Pork.—245 casks and tierces, 43,316 bbls., 186 half barrels. 

Beef.—5,258 tierces, 5,756 bbls., 120 half barrels. 

‘ re casks, 2,213 bbls. and boxes, 129,156 pieces, and 587 tons, in 
ulk. 

Lard.—1,982 tierces, 27,829 bbls., 467 half barrels, 10,577 kegs. 

Whisky.—8 hhds., 26,821 bbls., 102 half barrels. 

Sugar.—10,706 hhds. and tierces, 13,978 bbls. and boxes, 1,241 bags. 

Coffee.—75,114 bags. 

Molasses.—1,580 hhds. and tierces, 12,509 bbls., 350 half barrels. 


Cincinnati has increased with astonishing rapidity in population and bu- 
siness, within the past ten years, and has a position which commands the 
products of a vast region of unbounded fertility. It is becoming celebrated for 
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fruits and wine. The production of strawberries is immense—over 100 bushels 
are sold daily in the markets. But it is especially famous for its trade in pork, 
bacon and lard. The number of hogs packed in Cincinnati, during the past 
season, is 475,000. 

We present a table, from the Cincinnati Gazette, of the operations in the three 
leading articles of provisions during the last two years— 


Into Cincinnati. 


Pork and Bacon— 1846-7. 1847-8. 
Hogsheads, - - - 2,051 421 
Tierces, - - - - 3 36 
Barrels, - - - - 10,538 22,621 
Pounds, - - - - 581,522 966,587 

Lard—Barrels, - - - - 16,524 15,660 
Kegs, - : - - 8,939 23,820 

From Cincinnati. 

Pork and Bacon— 1846-7. 1847-8. 
Hogsheads, - - - 8,388 14,719 
Tierces, - - - - 2,758 5,017 
Barrels, - - - - 87,337 87,042 
Pounds, - - - - 868,355 1,460,049 

Lard—Barrels, - - - - 30,047 41,923 
Kegs, - - - - 78,516 124,939 


The St. Louis Republican furnishes the following statement of the number of 
hogs packed in the West during the season of 1847-8. The numbers are only 
given as an aggregate. 











Ohio River. 

Wheeling - - - 5,000 Tennessee and Cumber- 
Cincinnati, - - - 475,000 land rivers, - - - 100,000 
Madison, - - - 75,000 Scioto Valley, - - - 100,000 
Louisville, - - - 100,000 Aurora, - ~— - — 10,000 
Maysville, - - - 10,000 Covington, - - - 6,000 
Wabash and White rivers, 200,000 

Total number - 1,081,000 

Mississippi River. 
St. Louis, - - . 69.924 Quincy, - - - - 20,000 
Alton, - - - - 35,000 Keokuk, - - - 10,000 
Hannibal, - - ° 20,000 Oquawka, - - - 5,000 
Rockport, - - - 3,000 Bloomington, - 2. 7g 19,000 
Lagrange and Tulley, = - 5,000 Fort Madison, - - 10,000 
Churehville, - -~ - 5,000 Burlington, - -— - 15,000 
Louisiana, - : - 5,000 
Warsaw, ee Oe 10,000 Total number - 216,924 
Illinois River. 

Peru, - - - . 3,000 Lagrange, - - - 3.000 
Lacon, - - - - 5,000 Canton, - - - ° 10,009 
Peoria, - - - - 25,000 Knoxville, : - - 10,000 
Pekin, - - - - 25,000 Springfield, - - - 3,000 
Point Isabel, - - - 5,000 Griggsville, - . - 6,000 
Beardstown, - - = - 25,000 Tremont, a 1,500 
Meredosia, - - - 10,000 


Naples, - - - - 6,000 Total number - 156,500 
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Missouri River. 
5,000 Boonville, 4,000 
10, 000 Rocheport 3,000 
2000 Liberty, - 2,000 
5,000 


[May, 


St. Joseph, 
Western, 
Lexington, 
Camden, 
Brunswick, - 5,000 
Glasgow, - : 3,000 
Total amount ofabovetables - - - + = 1,492,921 
There are several small towns not embraced in the tables, which will proba- 
bly swell the total to 1,500,000. 


New Orleans is the great outlet for the trade of the western rivers. 

Although the receipts of sugar, molasses, hemp, and cotton for the year 1847, 
do not equal those of 1846, still the value of the products received at New Or- 
leans from the interior, during the past year, exceeds anything of the kind in 
any previous year, by many ‘millions of dollars. 

In 1846 the receipts of sugar were 
= molasses ‘“ 
“ “ hemp “ 
“ “ lead “ 
ai a4 cotton “ 


Total number 39,000 


186,650 hogsheads. 
9, 000,000 galls. 
14, ,873 bales. 
785, 324 pigs. 
1,041,393 ales. 


The annexed table exhibits the receipts at New Orleans for the year ending 
September Ist, 1847. 








Commerce of New Orleans—Value of Receipts from the Interior. 


Articles. 
Apples, bbls., 


Bacon, ‘assorted, hhds. and casks, 


Bacon, assorted, boxes, 
Bacon "hams, hhds. and tierces, 
Bacon, in bulk pounds, 
Bagging, pieces, 

Bale rope, coils, 
Beans, bbls. 

Butter, kegs and fitkins, 
Butter, bbls. “ . 
Beeswax, bbls., 

Beef, bbls., 

Beef, tierces, ‘ , 
Beef, dried, pounds, . 
Buffalo robes, packs, 
Cotton, bales, 

Corn meal, bbis., 
Corn, in ear, bbls. 
Corn, shelled, sacks, . 
Cheese, boxes, R 
Candles, boxes, . 
Cider, bbls., , 
Coal, western, bbls., . 


Dried apples and peaches, bbls. : 


Feathers, bags, 
Flaxseed, tierces, 
Flour, barrels, 


Furs, hhds., bundles and boxes, ' 


Hemp, bundles, 
Hides, ; ; 
Hay, bundles, 


Amount. 
39,612 
28,607 

8,325 
14,518 

425,163 
60,982 
56,201 
24,536 
51,384 

852 
1,109 
32,738 
21,230 
49,000 
55 

740,669 
88,159 
69,576 

2,386,510 
57,429 
8,496 
477 
356,500 
8,770 
3,498 
962 
1,617,675 
318 
60,238 
98,342 
95,231 


Average. 


3 00 
60 00 
30 00 
65 


Value in 
Dollars. 
118,836 
1,716,420 
249,750 
913,670 
25,509 
640,311 
337,206 
93,144 
256,920 
17,440 
44,360 
327,380 
339,680 
3,430 
3,300 
32,589,436 
308,505 
681,533 
4,773,020 
201,001 
29,736 
1,431 
267,375 
21,925 
87,450 
8,658 
8,897,213 
600,000 
903,570 
122,927 
285,693 
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Articles. 
Iron, pig, tons, 
Lard, hhds., ‘ 
Lard, barrels and tierces, 
Lard, » Kegs, ‘ 
Leather, undles, 
Lime, western, barrels, 
Lead, 
Lead, = kegs and boxes, 
Molasses, (estimated crop) galls. 
Oats, bbls. and sacks, 
Onions, bbls.,_. 
Oil, linseed, bbls., 
Oil, castor, bbls., 
Oil, lard, bbls., 
Peach brandy, bbls., 
Potatoes, bbls., . ‘ : 
Pork, bbls., ° . ; 
Pork, hhds., .. wae. 
Pork in bulk, pounds, 
Porter and Ale, bbis., 
Packing yarn, reels, . ; 
Skins, deer, ‘ . 
Skins, bear, packs, 
Shot, kegs, 
Soap, boxes, 
Staves, M., : 
Sugar, (estimated crop) hhds., : 
Spanish moss, bales, 
Tallow, bbls., . 
Tobacco, leaf, hhds., 
Tobacco, strips, hhds., : 
Tobacco, chew’g, kegs and boxes, 
Tobacco, bales, 
Twine, bundles and boxes, 
Vinegar, bbls., ; 
Whisky, bbis., 
Window glass, boxes, 
Wheat, barrels and sacks, . 


Amount. 
1,151 
143 
117,077 
275,076 
3,716 
5,994 
650,129 
1,291 
6.000 000 
"588. ,337 
G 185 
3,637 
1,439 
2,573 
72 
142,888 
302,170 
9,452 
8,450,700 
1,363 
2,193 
1,784 
71 
3,992 
4,361 
2,000 
140,000 
5,990 
6,658 
44,588 
11,000 
3,930 
1,001 
1,334 
1,059 
126,553 
3,805 
833,649 


Other various articles—estimated at 


Total value—-Dollars 
Total in 1845-6, 
Total in 1844-5, 
Total in 1843-4, 





THE UNION. 
The growth of different sections of the United States is thus stated : 
Increase of the Eastern States (in 10 years) ss per. cent. 


Do. Middle “ 
Do. Western “ 
Do. N. Western “ 


“ 


“ 
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Average. 
30 00 


23 
4 00 
20 
1 00 
2 75 
15 


74 
108 


as 


“ 


131 


Value in 
Dollars. 
34,530 
11,440 
2,692,771 
1,100,304 
74,320 
5,994 
1,787,854 
19,365 
1,440,000 
529,503 
14,370 
72,740 
28,780 
56,936 
1,152 
285,776 
3,626,040 
378,080 
507,042 
10,222 
10,965 
35,680 
1,065 
71,856 
11,338 
50,000 
9,800,000 
23,960 
133,160 
2,452,340 
1,100,000 
49,125 
3,003 
9,338 
4,236 
1,265,530 
15,220 
1,917,392 
5,500,000 


90,033,256 


77,193,464 
57,199,122 
60,094,716 


In the Northwest and West, then, lie the great growth of the United States, 
as compared with European nations, and in the Valley of the Mississippi, the 


largest share of it. 
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ICE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The principal locality for cutting ice to be exported to foreign countries, is the 
Wenham Lake, near Boston. Boston and its suburbs, or town of Charlestown, 
near the lake, are the principal places of export. 

There are in Boston about twenty companies engaged in transporting ice to 
the East and West Indies, New Orleans, South America and Europe, and to other 
warm climates. In 1830, the quantity of ice shipped from Charlestown to dis- 
tant ports, amounted to 30,000 tons. No less than 50,000 tons were exported 
from Boston. The expense to the shippers was 12,340 dollars, or about a quar- 
ter of a dollar a ton. The average receipts were 3,570,000 dollars; a single 
firm in Boston freighted 101 vessels, and a cargo was sent to the East Indies, 
and exchanged pound for pound fer cotton, which was sold at a profit in Eng- 
land. Saw-dust, for packing, is worth three dollars per cord. Formerly, ice 
sold in New Orleans for six cents per pound, and now sells for one cent per 
pound; but more money is made from the increased consumption at one cent 
than was made at six cents. The ice is sawed into blocks by a machine, 
and is packed on board the vessels with straw and hay, in thin deal boxes, 
air-tight. One company expended 7,000 dollars for hay alone. The annual 
crop of Wenham Lake ice is considered good at 200,000 tons, and can be cut 
and housed in about three weeks. 

In September, 1833, the first cargo of ice from Boston, was discharged at Cal- 
cutta. 

Since 1833, the trade has greatly increased ; and, from the small beginning at 
Boston, has extended from other northern ports; and a considerable quantity 
is now annually shipped at New York. 

From an interesting account of the ice cutting, published two or three years 
since, we make the following extract:— 

“The Wenham Lake is in an elevated position, and embosomed within hills. 
The lake has no inlet whatever; but is fed solely by springs which issue from 
the rocks at its bottom, a depth of 200 feet from its surface. This depth ex- 
plains the great solidity of the ice formed upon the lake. 

“The ice-houses are built of wood, with double walls; the space between 
which is filled with sawdust; thus interposing a medium that is nearly a non 
conductor of heat between the ice and external air: the consequence of which 
is, that the ice is not affected by the temperature of the external atmosphere. 

“The machinery employed for cutting the ice was invented for that purpose. 
It is worked by men and horses. 

‘“‘ From the time when the ice first forms, it is carefully kept free from snow, 
until it is thick enough to be cut; that process commences when the ice is a 
foot thick. A surface of some two acres is selected, which at that thickness will 
furnish about 2,000 tons; and a straight line is then drawn through its centre, 
from side to side, each way. A small hand-plough is pushed along one of 
these lines, until the groove is about three inches deep and a quarter of an inch 
in width, when the ‘marker’ is introduced. This implement is drawn by two 
horses, and makes two new grooves parallel with the first, twenty-one inches 
apart, the gauge remaining in the original groove. The marker is then shified 
to the outside groove, and makes two more—having drawn these lines over 
the whole surface in one direction, marking all the ice out into squares of twen- 
ty-one inches. In the meantime, the ‘ plough,’ drawn by a single horse, is fol- 
lowing in these grooves, cutting the ice to the depth of six inches. 

“One entire range of blocks is then sawn out, and the remainder are split 
off toward the opening thus made, with an iron bar. This bar is shaped like 
a spade, and of a wedge-like form. 

“ When it is dropped into the groove, the block splits off; a very slight blow 
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being sufficient to produce that effect, especially in cold weather. The labor 
of ‘splitting is very light or otherwise, according to the temperature of the at- 
ps ay ‘ Platforms’ or low tables of framework, are placed near the open- 
ing made in the ice, with iron slides extending into the water, and a man stands 
on each side of this slide, armed with an ice hook. With this hook the ice is 
caught, and by a sudden jerk, thrown up the ‘slide’ on to the ‘ platform.’ In 
a cold day everything is speedily covered with ice by the freezing of the water 
on the platforms, slides, &c., and the enormous blocks of ice, weighing, some ot 
them, more than two cwt., are hauled along these slippery surfaces as if they 
were without weight. 

“‘ Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow away 400 tons a day; in 
favorable weather, 100 men are sometimes employed at once. When a thaw 
or a fall of rain occurs, it entirely unfits the ice for market, by rendering it 
opaque acd porous, and occasionally snow is immediately followed by rain, 
and that again by frosts, forming snow ice, which is valueless, and must be re- 
moved by the ‘plane.’ The operation of planing is similar to that of cutting. 

“In addition to filling their ice-houses at the lake and in the large towns, the 
company fill a large number of private ice-houses during the winter—all the 
ice for these purposes being transported by railway. It will be easily believed, 
that the expense of providing tools, building houses, furnishing labor, and con- 
structing and keeping up the railway, is very great; but the traffic is so exten- 
sive, and the management of trade so good, that the ice can be furnished, even 
in England, at a very trifling cost. 

“ Extensive ice-houses, in London and at Liverpool, have been constructed 
of stone, &e. Though transported in the heat of summer, it is not much reduced 
in bulk. The masses of ice are so large, that a small surface only is presented 
to atmospheric action in proportion to their weight, and therefore do not suffer 
from their exposure to it, as the smaller and thinner fragments do, which are 
obtained in our own or other warmer climates. It appears, also, that ice frozen 
upon very deep water, is more hard and solid than ice of the same thickness 
obtained from shallow water.” 


TOBACCO. 


The growth and enormous consumption of a plant prepared not as a product 
of use and nourishment, but as a stimulant, and which was not known in Eu- 
rope three centuries ago, is remarkable. 

“In the city of New York alone, the consumption of cigars is computed at 
10,000 dollars a day—a sum greater than that which the inhabitants pay for 
their daily bread; and in the whole country, the annual consumption of to- 
bacco is estimated at 100,000,000 Ibs., being seven pounds to every man, 
woman, and child, at an annual cost to the consumer of 20,000,000 dollars. 

“In 1840, it was ascertained by a committee appointed to procure and report 
statistical information on the subject, that about 1,500,000 persons were engaged 
in the manufacture and cultivation of tobacco in the United States; 1,000,000 
of whom were in the states of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. 
Allowing the population of the whole country to be 17,000,000, it will be seen 
that nearly one-tenth are in some way engaged in the cultivation or manufacture 
of this article. The value of the export during that year was nearly 10,000,000 
dollars.”’—( McGregor.) 

Notwithstanding the variety of the soil in the United States tobacco is pro- 
duced in most of the states. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
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sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Flo- 
rida. By the returns of 1845, Kentucky produced 63,310,000 lbs. ; Tennessee 
37,100,000; Virginia 30,210,000; Maryland 17,920,000; Missouri 13,744,000 ; 
North Carolina 10,373,000; Ohio 7,576,000, &. And the whole crop for 1845 
was put down at 187,422,000 lbs. In 1840 the crop was estimated at 219,163,319 
lbs., or 182,636 hogsheads (1200 lbs. each). 

The tobacco crop of 1847 is estimated at 220,164,000 Ibs., worth at 5 cents a 
pound, $11,000,000. 

Thus tobacco, a mere luxury, has become one of the largest and most im- 
portant productions of the soil. It finds its way to almost every part of the 
world, and is enjoyed by people of all countries. Humboldt derives its name 
from the Haitine language, signifying the pipe used by the natives. Some cu- 
rious facts are connected with its history. 

In 1620, ninety young women were sent over from England to America, and 
sold to the planters for tobacco at 120 lbs. each. 

In 1690, the pope excommunicated all who took snuff or tobacco in church. 

In 1719, the culture of tobacco was prohibited in Strasburgh, as tending to 
diminish the growing of corn. 

oo tobacco was made a legal tender in Maryland, at one penny a 
pound. 


PATENTS. 


The patent office of the United States has become one of the most interest- 
ing and useful departments of the government. From the transactions of the 
year 1847,-the following tables have been extracted and published. 


Finances of the Patent Office. 


Balance from 1846, in the treasury, to the credit of the Patent 

Office, on Jan. 1, 1847 - - : - - $186,565 14 
Amount of receipts from all sources during the year ending Dec. 

31st, 1847 . : . . ‘ - 63,111 19 


$249,676 33 


Payments made from Jan. 1st, 1847, to Dec. 31st, 1847, as follows: 


For salaries - - $16,350 00 
Contingent expenses - 8,657 77 
Books for libra ‘ - 1,049 58 
Temporary clerks - 6,937 57 
Agricultural statistics - 465 00 
Withdrawals’ - 7,873 33 
Restoring records and drawings - 310 00 
Money paid in treasury by mistake 135 00 
Salary of district judge for signing patents, &c. 100 00 41,878 25 





Leaving in the treasury, to the credit of the Patent 
office, on Jan. Ist, 1848 - - - $207,798 08 


The receipts for the year 1847, as above, are - $63,111 19 
Expenses for the same period - - - 41,878 25 


Amount of revenue, over and above all expenses $21,232 94 
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During the year 1847 there were 1,531 applications for patents. During the 
same period there were 533 caveats filed, and 576 cases were rejected. 
The patents granted were - - 495 
Renewed patent - - - 1 
Extended do. - - - 3 
Disclaimers entered - - 3 
Re-issued - - - - 13 
Improvements to original patents 3 
Designs patented - - - 60 


Making a total of patents issued 578 


_ The cost of a patent in the United States is, to a citizen, $30 ; to a British sub- 
ject $500; to all others $300—a caveat costs $20. 


In Great Britain, patents must be obtained separately for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. The average ordinary cost is, for— 
England and Wales - - - - £110 
Scotland - - - - - 80 
Ireland - - - - - - 130 
320 
Deposit required - 30 


Cost for the three kingdoms’ - - - - 350 


A specification costs £15, and £1 for every 1,080 words after the first 1,080. 
A patent, taken out in England, may include all the colonies and plantations 
abroad, at an extra expense of £7. The time of obtaining a patent is from four 
to six weeks. Patents are granted for fourteen years. 

France.—Patents are granted for five, ten, or fifteen years. The tax prescribed 
is five hundred frances for fifteen years, to be paid by annuities of one hundred 
francs each, under preg | of forfeiture for a year’s default. Foreigners may 
obtain patents; but the duration of a patent, already patented abroad, cannot 
exceed that of the foreign patent. The writings and description of the patent 
must be in French. 

Austria—Inventions from abroad are confined to those already patented 
abroad, and to the term of the foreign patent, and cannot exceed fifteen years, 
except by special grant. The cost or fees are ten guilders (forty-five cents 
each) each year for the first five years, and increasing five guilders each year 
afterward, so that the fifteenth year is sixty guilders, or for the whole fifteen years 
four hundred and twenty-five guilders ; the fee to be paid every'year in advance 

Prussia.—Patents granted for from six months to fifteen vears. Expense 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. The patentee must put his patent into use 
within six months. 

Russia.—A foreign invention cannot be patented for more than six years. 
The fee to be paid is sixty silver rubles (seventy-five cents each) for each year, 
making three Sneed and sixty for the whole time. 

Belgium.—Patents are granted for five and ten years, and may be extended. 
Fee, for five years, one hundred and fifty florins (a florin is about forty cents) ; 
ten years, three or four hundred florins; fifteen years, six hundred or seven 
hundred and fifty florins. In introducing a foreign patent the articles fabricated 
must be made within the realm. The patent must be put into use within the 
time fixed by law. 

The patent laws of Holland are the same as in Belgium. 
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After the census of 1840 was taken, the commissioner of patents commenced 
a series of tables and calculations, for the purpose of determining the amount 
of the agricultural productions of each state of the Union. These tables are pro- 
bably, in the main, correct, though, in some particulars, their accuracy may be 
questioned. 


Estimate of the crops of the United States in 1845, in bushels. 





State. Rye. Oats. 


| Wheat. | 


Corn. | 


Potatoes. | 


Barley. | 





Maine 
NN... 
Mass. 

| & 
Conn. 
Vt. 

N. Y. 

A. J. 
Penn, 
Del. 
Md. 

Va. 

N. C, 

8. C. 

Ga. 

Ala. 
Miss. 
La. 
Tenn. 
Ky. 
Ohio 
Ind. ; 
Illinois . 
Mo. 
Ark. 
Mich. 
Florida . 
Wisc. 
Iowa 


Boe. s 


502,000 | 
647,000 | 
241,000 | 
5,000 
114,000 
854,000 
16,200,000 | 
1,050,000 
12,580,000 
440,000 | 
4,884,000 
11,885,000 | 
1,969,000 | 
1,168,000 | 
1,571,000 
980,000 | 
378,000 


8,340,000 | 
4,769,000 
13,572,000 | 
7,044,000 | 
4,563,000 
1,525,000 
2,427,000 
7,061,000 


971,000 
793,000 
15,000 





1,912,000 
1,828,000 
3,098,000 | 
731,000 
2.649,000 
1 3728,01 8) 
13,250,000 | 
7,314,000 
17,126,000 
2,713,000 
3,723,000 
27,272,000 
14,887,000 
8,184,000 
13,320,000 
16,650,000 
2,167,000 
8,360,000 
70,265,000 
54,625,000 
57,600,000 
30,625,000 
25,584,000 
15,625,000 
8,250,000 
4,945,000 
733,000 
672,000 
2,028,000 
35,000 





8,613,000 | 
3,714,000 | 
3,028,000 | 
650,000 | 
1,694,000 
4,926,000 
21,986,000 | 
1,757,000 | 


185,000 
425,000 
594,000 
47,000 
1,010,000 
321,000 
3,560,000 
2,954,000 


5,497,000 | 11,929,000 


155,000 
705,000 
1,899,000 
2,711,000 | 
2,520,000 
1,536,000 
1,635,000 
3,040,000 
1,299,000 
2,256,000 
1,508,000 
4,120,000 
2,680,000 
2,631,000 
875,000 
642,000 
4,555,000 
255,000 
938,000 
516,000 
41,000 


53,000 
944,000 
1,441,000 
217,000 
48,000 
64,000 
76,000 
21,000 
2,000 
384,000 
2,548,000 
798,000 
221,000 
143,000 
81,000 
12,000 
77,000 


* 5,000 
8,000 
7,000 





273,000 
123,000 
162,000 } 
51,000 | 
26,000 | 
51,000 | 
3,574,000 | 
8,500 
141,000 | 
4,500 | 
2,700 | 
84,600 
3,600 
3,600 
11,800 
7,200 
1,800 


5,500 
15,400 
219,600 
35,200 
101,200 
11,000 
900 
197,200 


20,000 
25,000 





1,564,000 
1,942,000 
1,856,000 
200,000 
1,646,000 
3,593,000 
23,700,000 
4,912,000 
19,826,000 
828,000 
1,691,000 
8,888,000 
2,673,000 
700,000 
833,000 
1,527,000 
1,189,000 


8,625,000 
13,091,000 
24,447,000 
13,902,000 
12,597,000 

5,466,000 

436,000 
4,815,000 
8,000 
1,200,000 
681,000 
12,000 











106,548,000 |417,899,000 '88,392,000| 27,175,000! 5,160,600 163,208,000 
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State.| Buckw’t Hay in | Tobacco, Cotton, Rice, silk, co- Sugar, 
bushels. tons. | pounds. | pounds. pounds. | coons.; pounds. 
Me. 69,000 1,877,000 : 944 300.000 
N.H. 154.000! 526.000 ae: | 1.210) 2.200.000 
Mass. 126,000 530,000! 123,000 | 47,110 500,006 
R.L 4,000 46,000 Cig | 1,250 3 
Conn. 444,000 458,000 794,000 220,000 50.000 
Vt. 300,000) 1,139,000 ’ 13,740! 10,000,000 
mM. ¥; 3,347, 100} 3,703,000 | 7,850] 14,500,000 
nw 2, 900,000 282.000 ot | 6,240) 
Pa. | 3,322,000) 1,527,000 535,000 | 41,370) 1,600,00( 
Del. 13,000 19,000 i | ; 5.500 
Ma. 109,000 66,000 17,920,000} 6.000 , | 10.240 
Va. | 296,000) 30,218,000} 2,412,000 2.500! 9,260] 1,700,000 
N. C. 67,000 10,373,000) 40,000,000 3,000,000; 8,850 9,000 
S.C. . 16.000 40,000! 45,000,000 66,500,000 7.620 30,000 
Ga. 13,000 195,000) 205,01 10,000 14,500,000 8.430} 350.000 
Ala. 15,000) 341,000) 145,000,000 280,000 7,890) 12,000 
Miss. 1,000 193,000) 235,000,000 975,000 300 aaa 
La. <a 26,000 } 185,000,000, 3,800,000 1.570) 175.000.000 
Tenn. 26.000 42.000) 37,109,006 )} 48,000,000 9.000 380.110 524 1.000 
Ky. 14,000 123,000) 63,310,000} 1,200,000 17,000, 6,970} 2,100,000 
Ohio 950,000) 1,251,000; 7,576,000 39,370} 3,900,000 
Ind. 73.000 1,351,000' 3,520,000) 1.150! 8.000.000 
lil. 99.000 297,000 1.168.000 270,000 ; 4680 600,000 
Mo. 19.000 77,000} 13,744,000 200,000 | 290 450,000 
Ark. : 1,000 | 17,000,000 6,500 300 5.000 
Mich. 260,001 214,000 ink ‘Gar | 41.900 3.000.000 
Fla. | a 1,000 260,000} 12,000,000 675.000 590 750.000 
Wis. 25,000 84,000 | 40) 300.000 
Jowa.! 14,000 26,000 | —_ 150,000 
D. C. | : 1,51 | 


Total 10,268,000 14,065,000! 187,422,000 936,088,001 89,7 





1.000) 





65,000 186,530 


226,026 ,01 


Aggregate Summary of the Estimates of the principal Crops—1840 to 1845—from thi 


Product. 


1841. 


Patent Office Reports. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 





Wheat, bushels 


Corn, do. 
Potatoes, do. 


Barley, do. 
Oats, do. 
Rye, do. 
Buckwh't, do, 
Hay, tons 
Tobacco, Ibs. 
Cotton, do. 
Rice, do. 
Silk, do. 


do. 


Sugar, 


- 5,024,731 
- | 130,607,625 | 
- 19,333,474 
- 7,953,544 
- 12,804,705 
- 240,187,118 
- | 578,008,473 
- 88.952.968 
. 379,272 


91,642,957 
387,380,185 
113,183,619 


102,317,340 
441,829,246 
135.883.381 
3,871,622 
150,883,617 
22,762,952 
9,483,409 
14,053,355 
194,694,891 
683,333,231 
94,007,484 
244,124 


126,164,644 | 142,445,199 


100,310,856 
494,618,306 
105,756,133 
3,220,721 
145,929,966 | 
24,280,271 
7,959,410 
15,419,807 
185,731,554 
747,660,090 
89,879,145 
315,965 
106,400,310 


95,607,000 
421,953,000 
99,493,000 
3,627,000 
172,247,000 
26,450.000 
9,071,000 
17.715,000 
151,705,000 
872,107,000 
111,759,000 
396,790 
201,107,000 
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We have been promised the report of the commissioner of patents for the 
year 1847 as soon as published. It has not come to hand in time for the pre- 
sent Statistical Register. We have, however, obtained from other sources, ta- 
bles which purport to have been prepared by Mr. Burke, and are given on his 
authority. Although portions of them belong strictly to other subjects, we print 
them all under this head, as they present the amount of products, labor, 
landed and personal property, in the whole Union, with the population by 
whom the labor has been done and the property is owned. 


Tables, exhibiting an estimate of the value of the products of labor and capital in the United 
States, for the year 1847. 
Quantities 
Articles. in bushels. Price. Value. 


1. Agricultural. 
Wheat - 114,245,500 $1 20 $137,094,600 


Indian Corn - 
Barley - 
Rye - - 
Oats - - 
Buckwheat - 
Potatoes - 
Beans - - 
Peas - - 


Hay - - 
Hemp and Flax 


Tobacco - 
Cotton - 
Rice - - 
Sugar - - 


539,350,000 
5,649,950 
29,222 500 
167,867,000 
11,673,500 
100,950,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
Tons. 
13,319,900 
116,207 
Pounds. 
220,164,000 
1,041,500,000 
103,040,500 
324,940,500 


215,740,000 
4,519,960 
18,994,625 
41,966,750 
5,836,750 
20,190,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 


106,559,200 
17,431,050 


11,008,200 
72,905,000 

3,091,215 
19,496,430 


Silk cocoons 404,000 
Hops -_ - 1,510,977 
Beeswax - 766,530 
Gallons. 
Molasses” - - : 13,000.000 
Wine - : - - 152,075 
Value of straw, chaff, 
and residuum of the 
crops - - - 74,000,000 
Value of the pasturage 
after crops are taken 
off - - : - 7,500,000 


$8 15,863,688 


2. Products of the Orchards.—Value in 1840, $7,256,904 ; estimated increase 
of 22 per cent., $1,596,518; total, $8,853,422. 

3. Products of the Gardens.—Number estimated 3,000,000; annual value 
estimated at $15 per garden ; total, $45,000,000. 

4. Products of the Nurseries.—Value in 1840, $593,534; increase of 22 per 
cent., $130,577 ; total, $724,111. 

Total products of orchards and gardens, $54,577,503. 

5. Live stock and its products: 

Sheep.—Number in 1847, 25,000,000; estimated value of lambs and mut- 
ton sold, $12,500,000; wool, 60,000,000 pounds, at 30 cents per pound— 
$18,000,000. 
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Neat Cattle—Number in 1847, 18,265,334; increase and value of cattle sold 
for beef, $40,000,000. 

Swine.—Number in 1847, 35,000,000; two-thirds slaughtered annually, say 
23,000,000, valued at $5 each animal, $115,000,000. 

Horses, Mules and Asses—Number in 1847, 5,289,516; value of increase, 
(labor not estimated,) $7,934,250. 

Poultry —Value in 1840, $9,344,410; increase 22 per cent., $2,055,770 ; total, 
$11,499,180. ; 

Produce of the Dairy—Value in 1840, $33,787,008; increase 22 per cent., 
$7,433,141 ; total, $41,220,149. 

Total amount of live stock and its products, $246,054,579. 

Products of the Forest—Including timber, furs, skins, game, &c., $21,599,628 ; 
fire wood, 25,000,000 cords, at $1.50 per cord, $37,500,000; total, $59,099,628. 

Products of the Fisheries—Including whale, cod, mackarel, and all other 
fisheries, $17,069,262. 

Capital—Employed in commerce, trade and internal transportation, $390.9 
423; profits at 6 per cent., $23,458,345. 

Manufacture—Value of, $550,000,000. 

Mines—Products of, including iron, lead, gold, silver, marble, granite, coal, 
&e., $74,170,500. 

Banking and Insurance—Bank capital, $208,216,000; capital of insurance 
companies not known; profits of, $25,000,000. 

Money Loaned at Interest—Profits of, $25,000,000. 

Rentals—Of houses and lands, $50,000,000. 

Professions—Profits of, $50,000,000. 

Grand total of the value of the products of labor and capital in the United 
States, $1,985,293,535. 


yo 
fa,* 


Table,* exhibiting the population and property (real and personal) of each State and 
Territory in the United States, in 1847. 
Total amount of 


Population, property, real 
States and Territories. including and personal, 
free and of each state of 
slaves. the Union— 
$400 per head. 
Maine - - - - - 600,000 $240,000,000 
New Hampshire - - - 300,000 120,000,000 
Massachusetts” - - - - 850,000 340,000,000 
Rhode Island - - - - 130,000 52,000,000 
Connecticut - - - - 330,000 132,000,000 
Vermont - - - - - 302,000 120,000,000 
New York - - - - - 2,780,000 1,112,000,000 
New Jersey - - - - 416,000 166,400,000 
Pennsylvania - - - - 2,125,000 850,000,000 
Delaware - - - - - 80,000 32,000,000 
Maryland - - - - . 495,000 198,000,000 
Virginia - - -+- = = 41,270,000 508,000,000 
North Carolina - - - - 765,000 306,000,000 
South Carolina - - - - 605,000 242,000,000 
Georgia - - : - - 800,000 320,000,000 
Alabama - : - - - 690,000 276,000,000 
Mississippi - - - - 640,000 256,000,000 
Louisiana - . - - - 470,000 188.000,000 


Tennessee - - - - - 950,000 380,000,000 


* See page 109 for statistics of population, and where this table appropriately be- 


longs. 
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States and Territories. Population, &c. Total Amount, &c. 
Kentucky - ~ - 855,000 342,000,000 
Ohio - - 1,850,000 740,000,000 
Indiana 960,000 384,000,000 
Illinois 735,000 294,000,000 
Missouri 600,000 240,000,000 
Arkansas 152 000 60,960,000 
Michigan 37 0,000 148,000,000 
Florida 75,000 30,000,000 
Wisconsin 215,000 36,000,000 
lowa - - 130,000 52,000, 000 
Texas - - 140,000 56,000,000 
District of Columbia 46,000 18,000,000 
Oregon - - 20,000 8,000,000 





Total - - - - 20,746,000 $8,294,360,000 


In France the annual production of every kind of grain, at several periods, 
is given as follows :— 

Period. Quantity. For every inhabitant. 

1760 92,836,000 hectolitres* 472 litres* 

1760 94,500,000 6 450“ 

1788 115,816,000 « 484 « 

1813 132,435,000 cs 441. “ 

1840 182,546,000 “ 541“ 


The total value of the annual product of grain of different kinds raised in 
France is 2,055,469,836 frances, (The frane is equal to 18-6 cts., or 5 franes 
equal ‘93 cents.) 

The foreign wheat imported into France in 1846 was 4,845,552 hectolitres, 

valued at 115,568,981 francs. In nine months of 1847, it was 8.031.028 hecto- 
litres valued at 289,116,000 franes. 

In the statistical tables of France for 1848, we find the following estimate of 
the quantity and value of the wheat produced in Europe :— 

Countries. Quantity. Value. 
England 27,000,000 hectolitres. 57 5,000,000 francs. 
Scotland 1,540,000 4“ "38. 500,000 
Ireland 40,600,000 6 265 000,000 
Sweden 239,000 * 5,500,000 
Prussia 7,400,000 a 111,000,000 
France - 70,000,000 af 1,400,000,000 
Austria - 2.943 000 “ 377,000,000 
Holland and Belgium 3,426,000 6c 51,405,000“ 
Spain - - 17,860,000 a 360, 360, 000 


The increase or multiplication of the seed of grain has been a subject of in- 
quiry. The following results have been gathered principally from official docu- 
ments— 

In Sweden and Norway, the increase of seed is stated at 44 for 1. 

In Denmark j Prussia 6 Belgium 11 
Russia Austria 74 Bavaria 8 
Poland 3 Hungary 4 Portugal 10 
England 9 Scotland 8 Treland 10 
Spain 8 France 74 Italy 10 
Tuscany 10 Lucca 15 Malta 22 

In the United States the average increase of wheat is 8—Indian corn 10. 


* A hectolitre is 22 gallons or 2} bushels, and a litre 1} pints. 
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If, on this subject, we consult the writers of antiquity, we have, on the au- 
thority of the most distinguished of them, results so immense, as to exceed 
very far the increase of the present day. 


Countries. 


Ancient Egypt 


Palestine (time of Isaac) 


Syria - 
Libya - 
Lucania - 
Prov. Carthage 
Attica - 
Judea - 
Spain - 
Babylon - 


of the states. 


States. 


N. Y. Country 
New York City 
Penn. Country 
Philadelphia 
Ohio 

Virginia 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 

North Carolina 
Mass. Country 
Boston City 
Georgia 

Indiana 

South Carolina 
Alabama, Mobile 
Maine 

Maryland Country, 
Baltimore 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Michigan 

Rhode Island 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Wisconsin 


STATISTICS 


Multiplication or 
increase of corn. 


100 for one 
100 sb 
100 . 
300 
100 
100 

50 

60 

40 
300 


Authority. 


Pliny, 18, 10. 
Genesis, 26, 12. 
Varron—1. 
Herod., 4, 189. 
Varron—1, 47. 
Idem., 2, 44. 
Theoph-—-8, 7 
Matth., 13 
Merula, 2d part. 
Herod—1. 


OF BANKS. 
Bank Capital of the United States. 


(From the Banker’s Magazine.) 
The following table comprises from the latest official tables, a correct exhibit 
of the number of banks, amount of bank capital, circulation and specie in each 


144 
25 
34 
14 
48 
36 
20 
16 
18 
8&3 
26 
13 


14 
1 


Capital. 
19,356,000 
24,003,000 

7,866,000 
9,222,000 
5,706,000 
10,502,000 
8,056,000 
7,018,000 
3,525,000 
13,249,000 
18,863,000 
5,109,000 
2,082,000 
11,431,000 
1,500,000 
2,959,000 
1,877,000 
6,973,000 
1,201,000 
3,750,000 
17,663,000 
8,705,000 
2,959,000 
1,800,000 
7,660,000 
11,023,000 
1,390,000 
328. ,000 
225, 000 


A few only are estimates, and these from correct data. 
No. of Banks. 


Circulation. Specie. 
19,270,000 2,533,000 
6,967,000 6,574,000 
6,400,000 2,900,000 
4,500,000 4,200,000 
8,321,000 2,604,000 
9.308.000 2,990,000 
3,000,000 1,206,000 
5,483,000 2,920,000 
3,070,000 1,290,000 
10,988,000 658,000 
7,208,000 3,286,000 
3,200,000 1,448, ‘000 
1,084, ,000 
681,000 
1,097,000 
260,000 
600,000 
1,832,000 
2,314,000 
636,000 
7,252,000 
462,000 
260,000 


$020.20 90. 20° 


514,000 
4,437,000 
2,536,000 
1,512,000 144,000 

600,000 200,000 
2,842,000 325,000 
500,000 150,000 
500,000 150,000 
180,000 120,000 





209,331,000 


49,270,000 


125,233,000 
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States and Territories 


Illinois - 
Mississippi 
lowa 
Florida 
Arkansas 


- 


[May, 


without Banks.* 
Population. 
476,000 
376,000 
43,000 
54,000 
98,000 


* A new bank has lately gone into operation at Galveston, Texas, with a capital of 


$300,000. 


From the same source we have also a list of the banking capital in all the 
cities which possess over one million of capital each. 


No. of 
25 

26 

6 

14 

7 

23 

11 


Cities. 
. New York 
Boston 
New Orleans 
. Philadelphia 
. Charleston, 8. 
. Providence 
. Baltimore 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Hartford, Conn. 
. Louisville, Ky. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Augusta, Geo. 
. Albany, N. Y. 
. Richmond, Va. 
. Savannah 
. Salem - 
. New Haven 
. Cincinnati 
. Lexington, Ky. 
. Mobile, 
. Troy, N. Y. 
. Newark, N. J. - 
. New Bedford - 
. Utica . 
. Petersburgh, Va. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Wilmington, N. C. 


OO AED Or me wD 


3 
5 
3 
4 
6 
7 
3 
4 
7 
4 
6 
2 
1 
5 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 


Total in 28 cities 
Total in other parts of the U. S. 


— 


Total in U. States 


Capital. 
$24,003,000 
18,863,000 
17,663,000 
9,222,000 
9,153,000 
8,040,000 
6,973,000 
6,180,000 
3,732,000 
2,960,000 
2,755,000 
2,625,000 
2,462,000 
2,115,000 
1,890,000 
1,750,000 
1,678,000 
1,660,000 
1,517,000 
1,500,000 
1,475,000 
1,408,000 
1,300,000 
1,260,000 
1,170,000 
1,160,000 
1,029,000 
1,000,000 


Banks. 


$136,547,000 
73,000,000 


$209,831,000 


The amounts of banking capital above stated are by no means indicative of the 


relative wealth or of business done at the several places named. 


There are 





several cities and towns not mentioned where there is a large export and im- 
port trade, and much wealth. Among these, we may especially mention Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Charlestown, Mass., Norfolk, Nantucket, 
and New London. The amount of bank capital at Mobile is very small, while 
its exports are equal to ten millions annually. The 28 cities named above, it 
will be observed, have about two-thirds of the banking capital of the union; 
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and it may be added, that they have also continually in their vaults a still larger 
roportion of the specie in the country. While the country banks enjoy the 
argest share of the circulation, in proportion to their capital, the city banks, it 
is well known, have much the greatest proportion of deposits, which are equally 
a source of profit and advantage with the circulation. 

From the preceding tables, it appears that the circulation of bank notes in the 
United States on the Ist January, 1848, was $209,831,000. 

In 1830, the circnlation was $61 323, 898. 

On the Ist January, 1840, it was $116 572,970. In 1843, it had sunk to 
$58,563,688. 

In addition to the foregoing general statement, we are enabled to give some 
statistics of more recent date. We hope to have special returns hereafter from 
every state. 

The report of the comptroller of the State of New York exhibits the condi- 
tion of the banks of that state in 1847, to be as follows :— 


Resources. 
Loans and dividends, ‘ $76,012,891 
Loans, dividends and discounts to directors, , 4,588,259 
Loans and discounts to brokers, : , ‘ 1,960,464 
Real estate, . : , , ‘ 3,506,965 
Bonds and mortgages, ‘ ; , : 2,624,684 
Stocks and promissory ecm, ‘ ‘ 13,410,024 
Bank fund, . ‘ ‘ ‘ "137 ,392 
Loss and expense account, . ‘ , : 521,935 
Overdrafts, . ‘ : : , 194,132 
reaps i . : ‘ ‘ : 7,418,928 
Cash items, . ; . , 7,465,090 
Bills of solvent banks, : ‘ : 3,356,089 
Bills of suspended banks, . ; ‘ , 2.826 
Due from banks and bankers, ‘ 12,120,132 
Add for cents, . . , ' ; 517 
Total resources, . ‘ , , $133,320,328 
Liabilities. 

Capital, ‘ ; : , ‘ : $43,559,518 
Profits, , ‘ 6,206,668 
Notes in circulation, (old emission,) 668,396 
do. do. (registered, ) 25,201,735 
Due Treasurer of the State, . 1,421,770 
“Canal fund, 1,553,925 
“ Depositors on demand, 34,457,341 
‘* Individuals, 1, 212. "454 
“Banks, 18, 237,010 
Amount due not included under other heads, 801,226 
Add for cents, 285 
Total liabilities, $133,320,328 


The situation of the New Orleans banks for 1847, is shown in the report of 


the board of commerce of that city :— 
On the 25th day of December of the said year, the aggregate 


circulation of those banks amounted to ; a : . $3,709,054 00 
Their deposits to. ° : : ‘ , . ‘ . 8,308,332 74 
Other liabilities : . ; ; ; : , . 1,350,271 99 


Total ; : : . : ‘ ; . . . 13,367,657 73 


> RE ron. 
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Their assets were as follows: 
Specie . ‘ , . 7,578,510 61 
Loans and deposits pay able in full at maturity, . ‘ . 8,400,699 32 
Due by foreign and domestic banks . . . 2,763,399 43 
Other cash assets. ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : - 346,090 59 


Total . , , : ' ° . 19,088,699 95 
Excess of the movement assets . ‘ , : . 5,721,042 22 


As to the dead weight, it was composed as follows: 
Capital paid in : : ‘ , ‘ . : > . 15,575,970 
Assets. . ; . ‘ . 16,861,944 
Liabilities other than movement. . : . ‘ . 1,342,474 


Total liabilities of movement and dead weight (exclusive of 

capital ) . : : . 14,710,131 74 
Total assets of movement and of dead weight ‘ : . 35,950,644 55 
Leaving an excess of assets of , ‘ ‘ . . 21,240,512 81 


The following are the leading features of the Bank of Kentucky and branches, 
in the months of January and July, in 1845, °46, 47 and 748 :— 


July °45, Jan. 946. Jan, °47. July °47. Jan. °4S. 
Loans, 2,888,924 8,093,840 2,953,061 2,787,472 2,642,216 
Specie, 1,309,677 1,275,309 1,240,305 1,267,727 1,374,398 
Circulation, 2,156,070 2,586,872 2,434,659 2,611,980 2,781,706 
Deposits, 825,602 738,166 602,093 627,876 665,437 
Net profit last six months, j . $159,415 74 
Dividend No. 20, for January, 1848, 25 per cent. ‘ : 93,302 50 


Balance carried to Stock Fund Account, ; . ‘ $45,618 24 


The State Bank of Indiana appears to have done well during the past year. 
The following comparative exhibit shows an improvement in almost every 
item : 

Nov. 1847. Nov. 1846. 
Discountline, . . $3,038,798 $3,018,743  Ine., $20,055 
Suspended debt, . ‘ 460,115 577,647 Dec., 117,532 
Surplus fund, . , 453,444 413,563 Inec., 39,881 
Circulation, , 2 3,606,452 3,336,533 Inec., 269,919 
Specie, ‘ . ; 1,083,979 1,003,647 Inc., 80,332 
Eastern deposits, . , 839,209 370,333 Inc., 469,876 
New Jersey Banks. 
There are now twenty-four banks in the State. 
Capital stock, ‘ : ‘ ‘ $3,570,700 
Circulation , January 1, 1848, , ; ; 2,699,429 
Specie, . , ‘ : ; 636,388 
Deposits, . , ; ‘ . ° 1,745,581 
Discounts, , ; 6,016,085 
Notes of and due from other banks, ‘ , 1,307,981 § 
Notes due to other banks, . ; ; 248,847 
Balance of profit and loss, or surplus, . , 472,034 : 
Real estate owned by banks, ‘ 290,993 
Suspense, or doubtful, . , ‘ 67,298 2 
Bonds and mortgages, ‘ : ; ‘ 213,608 ! 
Stock, loans, (special,) &c. : ‘ ; 161,284 
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A table of the condition of the banks of Pennsylvania, in November last. 


Bills discounted. Circulation. 


Spe. & Tr. N. 


Due depositors. 


Pennsylvania Bank, 2,354,644 492,092 272,640 828,248 
Philadelphia Bank, 2,781,045 693,384 649,718 1,409,571 
North America, 1,869,664 430,426 981,993 278,491 
Commercial Bank, 1,583,539 258,429 257,462 761,226 
Far. and Mech’s, 2,414,399 613,925 416,349 1,468,751 
Girard Bank, 648,550 255,335 320,356 422,030 
Southwark Bank, 690,117 237,020 298,925 525,292 
Bank of Commerce, 460,816 155,545 185,473 225,239 
Mechanics’ Bank, 1,359,186 367,055 192,702 604,062 
Western Bank, 1,252, 48 277,365 189,841 651,606 
Northern Liberties, 961,232 310,147 248,089 744,495 
Penn Township Bank, 757,000 242,770 203,050 500,330 
Man. and Mech’s, 781,879 280,715 164,272 325,759 
Kensington, 692,542 221,517 143,765 408,767 
Germantown Bank, 215,606 80,670 25,915 114,128 
Pittsburgh Bank, 1,586,216 440,640 329,417 864,119 
Exch. Bank Pittsburgh, 1,180,101 546,670 234,718 307,013 
Mer. and Man. “ 843,487 370,885 128,737 220,366 
Farmers’ Dep. “ 219,593 19,848 163,170 
Miners’, Pottsville, 561,266 330,685 28.593 167,997 
Farmers’, Schuy)kill, 207,566 130,320 17,633 154.003 
Farmers’, Bucks, 174,181 73,269 24,712 63,886 
Doylestown Bank, 116,594 90, con 66,025 63,356 
Chester Co. Bank, 434,404 351,5 92,205 215,373 
Harrisburg Bank, 457,812 355, 680 61,125 138,755 
Dauphin Dep. Bank, 376,666 77,617 245.059 
Middletown Bank, 261,084 274,035 125,907 469.995 
Lancaster Bank, 511,837 585,650 252.963 367.278 
Lancaster Co. Bank, 322.054 255,765 63,709 
Farmers’, Reading, 611,696 535,670 196,916 
Northumberland, 324,892 340,661 51.371 

West Branch Bank, 118,038 169,522 13,468 

Col. Bk. and Br. Co., 252,927 175,324 47,045 64,177 


The stockholdérs of the Bank of the United States recently held their annual 
meeting. The following is the condition of the bank. 


Bank of the United States—Circulation, Post Notes, Deposits, §c., Jan. 1st, 1848. 


Bank and Branch notes outstanding, - - $3,501,376 90 
Post notes, other than those issued to the city banks - 350,793 07 
Individual depositors and certificates of deposit - 363,151 12 
Distant bank balances - - - - - 180,502 00 





$4,395,823 09 


Bank and Branch and post notes in the hands of the 


Ist Trust = - - - - : $168,393 00 
9 « . é ° ° - 1,279,181 20 
3d“ * ‘ - - - 1,783,786 35 


—————— $3,231,360 55 
$1,164,462 54 


The following synopsis presents a condensed view of the Banks of Baltimore 
and their condition, compared with the reports of 1845 and 1846: 
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Circulation. 
208,550 
247,399 
166,305 
425,628 
209,192 
214,336 
109,171 
106,518 
113,789 
256,617 

47,208 


Deposits. 
365,351 
455,708 
276,951 
258,837 
545,721 
358,941 
107,468 
246,857 
206,627 
240,127 

61,271 


Discounts. 
2,277,770 


Specie. 
315,219 
202,767 
139,065 
240,411 
157,449 
267,767 
82,585 
66,536 
96,482 
244,496 
21,390 


BANKS. 


Merchants’, 
Baltimore, 1,759,372 
Union, 1, 307, 518 
Farmer’ sand Planter’ S, 1,074, '936 
Mechanics’, : 1,112,612 
Com’! and Far., 885,548 
Far. and Mer. 418,108 
Chesapeake, 508,716 
Marine, - 468,443 
Western, - 581,621 
Franklin, - - 305,319 








The Baltimore banks 10,699,963 
had on Jan. 4, 1847, 10,082,235 1,814,308 1,986,248 3,261,099 
Jan. 5, 1846, - 10,142,299 1,861,500 2,159,140 3,113,750 


The Boston banks declared dividends payable in April, 1848, amounting to 
$762,800, on a capital of $18,080,000. It is the largest dividend ever paid in 


1,834,160 2,104,712 3,123,859 


Boston. 


We annex statistics of the Banks of England and France. 


Notes issued - ~ 
Gold coin and bullion 
Silver bullion - 
Banking peta, 
Rest - - 
Public deposits 3 
Other do. - - 
Seven day and other bills 
Government securities - 
Other do. - 
Notes’ - - : - 
Gold and silver coin - 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
1847 . 


r 1848 . 





Nov. 25. 


£23,525,845 


8,315,633 
1,210,212 


3,623,323 
7,219,802 
7,866,482 
863,487 
10,663,607 
18,791,117 
4,223,095 
491,112 


Dec. 24. 
25,609,070 
10,262,731 

1,346,344 


3,615,579 
9,235,978 
8,243,203 
807,198 
11,065,267 
16,979,060 
7,786,180 
627,451 


CIRCULATION OF THE BANK OF 


Notes issued - - 


Nov. 25. 


Dec. 24. 





Jan. 22. 
26,559,265 
11,122,376 

1,436,889 


3,726,364 
4,082,448 
10,774,870 
'903,278 
11,464,665 
14,510,363 
7,447,385 
617,547 


ENGLAND. 


Jan. 22. 


March 18. 

28,414,360 

12,889,560 
1,524,800 


3,991,550 
6,957,392 
9,773,110 
869,742 
11,572,180 
12,896,563 
10,967,270 
708,781 


March 18. 
28,414,360 


23,525,845 
4,228,095 


25,609,075 


Notes on hand - 7,786,180 


26,559,265 


7,447,385 10,967,270 





Actual circulation - £19,297,750 17,822,895 
CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


19,111,880 17,417,090 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Jan. 29. 


1848 
18,977,446 
3,745,700 
2,534,855 


Bank of England 
Private Banks’ - 
Joint Stock Banks 


£17,956,761 
3,528,273 
2,410,222 


Increase. Decrease. 
1,020,685 

217,427 

124,633 





23,895,256 
3,341,317 
5,196,116 


Total in England 
Seotland - - 
Ireland : : 


25,258,001 
3,161,022 
5,233,916 


1,362,745 


37,800 





United Kingdom £32,432,689 


33,652,939 


1,220,250 
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BANK OF FRANCE. 


Discounts and operations of the Bank of France - -  1,726,947,000 francs. 
of the Banks of the Departments 7 72,546, 600 
Circulation of the Bank of France - - - - 268,493,000 
Do. of the Department Banks - - - - 86,507,800 és 
Capital do. a ee 24,350,000 “ 


The Moniteur publishes the following statement of the situation of the Bank 
of France, up to the evening of the 22d of March: 


Assets. 

Cash an@ ingots, - - - 56,165,639f. 14c. 
Cash at the branch banks, . - - 52,078,877 00 
Bills due this day, - - - - 9,743,050 96 
Bills becoming due in Paris, of which 36,817,- 

577f. 81c. are from the branch banks, 245,716,044 02 
Bills in the branch banks, - - - 55,442,987 23 
Advances in coin and ingots, - - - 2,903,300 00 
Advances on public securities of France, - 12,741,982 90 
Due from the branch banks on their notes in cir- 

culation, - - - - 11,194,550 00 
Rentes of the reserve fund, - - 10,000,000 00 
Rentes of disposable fund, - - 11,660,197 89 
Hotel and furniture of the ’bank, - 4,000,000 00 
Interest in the branch bank at Algiers, - 1,000,000 00 
Interest in the national discount bank - 200,000 00 
Bills protested, - - - . 2,704,274 15 
Bills arising from the sales of rentes to Russia, 

to be received, - - - 1,377,887 
Expenses of administration, - - 280, 962 
Sundries, - - - - 17,128 08 





477,177,093f. 87c. 


Debts and Obligations. 


Capital, - - - 67,900,000f. 00c. 
Reserve fund, - - 10,000,000 00 
Reserve immobiliere, - 4,000,000 00 
Notes to bearer, in circulation, 271,882,800 

Do. of the branch bank, 11,194,750 

Do. to order (post bills), 2,002,652 
Account current with treasury, - 19,759,764 
Various accounts current, - - - 77,272, 963 
National discount bank—credit from bills discount ted, 1,089,709 
Bills payable at sight - - - - 3,043,100 
Re-discounts at the last half year, - - 728,692 
Dividends unpaid, - - : - 346,766 
Discounts, interest and expenses, - - 2,676,360 
Branch Bank of Algiers—sum not yet ompley ed in 

treasury bonds, - - - 1,069,097 

Branch bank drafts to be paid, : - 1 ‘017, 198 
Sundries, - - - 193,240 





477,177,093f. 87c. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


In the “‘ Annuaire de la Statistique,” published at Paris, for 1848, we find a 
very interesting article by Chevalier on the past and present production of the 
precious metals. The subject is one of universal interest, as by gold and silver 
the values of all things are regulated and ascertained, and a steady and certain 
supply of these substances so necessary to all the operations of life, is of the first 
importance. We desire, therefore, to know what have been, and what now are, 
the sources of the supply. Our limits will only permit us to make brief extracts. 

For three centuries, the greater part of the gold and silver used by civilized 
nations, was drawn from America. Mexico and Peru produced the largest 
quantity of silver, and New Grenada and Brazil the most gold; from Chili also 
a large supply was drawn. 

Within the last thirty years, a considerable amount of gold has been procured 
within the United States. 

During the same period, the production of the precious metals in Mexico and 
South America, have not been so large as formerly, owing probably to the civil 
wars which have convulsed that part of the world. 

Since the commencement of the present century, the quantities produced in 
Europe and Asia have been on the increase. From the Russian dominions 
especially, there have recently been very extraordinary supplies of gold. The 
ranges of the Ural and Altain mountains are immense depositories of the pre- 
cious metals, a fact known to the ancients, and mentioned by Herodotus, but 
the knowledge of which was lost. They have been again explored and their 
riches developed ; and the gold now obtained from Russia exceeds that which 
is received from all the rest of the world besides. 


The total production of the mines of Gold and Silver in America from the discovery 
to January 1, 1846. 
SILVER. GOLD. 
Countries, Value in Value in Total value in 
millions francs. millions francs. dollars. 
United States, 64 11,904,000* 
Mexico, - 13,507 1,306 2,755,218,000 
New Grenada, 55 1,918 367,064,000 
Peru, - - 12,925 1,163 2,620,368 ,000 
Brazil, - : 4,606 856,7 16.000 
Chili, - - 216 854 199,020,000 





26,703 9,911 $6,810,290,000F 


The annual production of the mines of Gold and Silver in America at the present time. 
SILVER. GOLD. 

Countries. Value in francs. Value in francs. Total value 
in dollars. 

United States, 6,499,000 1,208,814 
Mexico, - 86,793,000 10,184,000 18,037,722 
New Grenada, 1,086,000 17,062,000 3,375,528 
Peru, - - 25,146,000 2,439,000 5,130,810 
Bolivia, - 11,534,000 1,529,000 = 2,429.718 
Brazil, - —- 8,610,000 1,601,460 
Chili, - - 7,437,000 3,689,000 —-_-2,069,456 
Various, - 4,444,000 1,722,000 1,145,773 





136,480,000 51,434,000 $34,952,004 
* The deposits of gold in the mint of the United States, up to, and including 1847, 
were $12,741,653. t Other accounts make it $6,200,000,000. 
The amount deposited in the United States Mint from U. S. mines in 1846, was 
$1,139,357, and in 1847! $889,085. 
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The quantity of Gold and Silver deposited in market from the producing countries other 
than America, at the commencement of the present century. 


SILVER. GOLD. 


Countries. Value in Value in Total value in 
francs. francs. dollars. 

Europe, - - 11,704,000 4,478,000 $3,009,852 

Turkey in Asia, - 2,449.000 455.514 

,3 13,160 


Russia in Asia, - 4,821,000 2,239,000 1 

Archipelago of | 
Sunda, or 
Malaysia, \ 

Afrique, 13,778,000 2,564,708 


19,027,000 34,684,000 $10,354.388 


16,189,000 3,011,154 





The annual quantities of Gold and Silver delivered by different countries into the 
general market. 


SILVER. GOLD. 
Countries. Value in Value in Tota] value in 
francs. francs. dollars. 
America, - 136,480,000 51,434,000 $34,952,004 
Europe, - 26,667,000 4,478,000 5,792,970 
Russia, - 4,604,000 402,864,000 75,789,048 
Africa, - 13,778,000 2,564,708 
Archipelago of 
Sunda, or 16,189,000 3,011,154 
Malaysia, 
Various, © 4.444.000 3,444,000 1,467,168 


472,195,000 192,189,000 $123,577,052 





The amount of specie imported into the United States ‘from 1842 to 1847 
(inclusive) is stated at $64,207,043, and the amount exported during the same 
period, $23,699,246. 


MANUFACTURES. 


By the census of 1840. the amount of capital invested in manufactures in the 
United States, was $267,726.579, while the total value of the articles manufac- 
tured was $294,106,772. The following table of the value of the articles manu- 
factured is gathered from the census returns. 

Manufacture of Dollars. 
Cotion - 46,350,453 
Wool - 20,696,999 
Leather - 33,134,403 
Flax . - 322,205 
Cordage - - 4.078.306 
Mixed manufactures 6,545,503 
Silk - - “119,814 
Paper - - 6.153.092 
Cast iron - - 8,607,090 
Bar iron - - - 13.806.310 
Cannon and small arms - 1.000,000 
Hardware and cutlery - 6,451,967 

VoL. 1.—MaAY, 1848. 
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Machinery - - - - - - 10,980,581 
Hats, caps, and bonnets - - - - - 10,180,801 
Glass - - - : : : - 2,890,293 
Earthenware - - - - - - 1,104,825 
Drugs, medicines, &c. - - - - - 4,151,899 
Soap and candles - : - - - 6,000,000 
Musical instruments = - - - - - 953,924 
Carriages and wagons - - - - - 10,897,887 
Ships - - - - - - - 7,016,004 
Furniture - - - - - - 7,555,405 
Sugar refined - - - - - - 3,250,700 
Confectionery - - - - - - 1,769,571 
Gunpowder - - - - - - 1,795,469 
Precious metals - - - - - 4,734,960 
Various metals - - - - - 9,779,442 
Domestic goods made in families : - - 29, ‘023, 380 
Non-enumerated articles - - - - 34 785, 353 

Total = - + $294,106,772 


It is computed that there were employed in 1820, in the United States in 
yy rye 349,506 persons, and in 1840, 791,749, while at the same time 

.719,951 were employ ed in agriculture, and 117 607 i in commerce. 

“The returns of the census of 1840 of the productive industry of the country, 
were evidently imperfect. The present Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
aggregate amount of products of the United States at $3,028,830,000. As an 
evidence of the increase since the census of 1840, we give the results of the 
labor and employment of capital in Massachusetts, the principal manufacturing 
state in the Union, for the year 1845. 

By the census ‘of 1840, the estimate of the domestic industry of Massa- 

chusetts, it was put down at $75,470,297. From a table published in 1845, we 
make the following extracts: 


Amount produced - - - - - $124,735,264 

Capital invested - - - - - 459,145,767 

Hands employed - - - - - 152,767 

The following are among the largest items in the table: 
Value. 

Boots and Shoes manufactured - - - - $14,799,140 
Cotton goods do. - : - - 12,193,449 
Fishery, Whale - - : - - - 10,371,167 
do. Cod, Mackerel, &e. - - - - 1,484,137 
Woolen goods - . - - - - 8,877,478 
Leather - : - - - - - 3,836,657 
Calicoes - - - - - - 4,779,817 
Candles, Oil, snd Sperm - - - - 3,613,796 
Bleaching and Coloring - - - - - 2,166,000 
Machiner: - - - - 2,022,648 
oe Mills Nails, ho. - - - - 2,738,300 
: . . - 1,750,273 
Hellow W Ware, Casting, &e. - - . - 1,280,141 
ra Carriages, &c. - - - - - 1,343,576 
Cabinet Ware - - - - - - 1,476,679 


Stone, Building - : : - - - —- 1,065,599 
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Straw Bonnets, Hats, and Braid - - - 1,649,496 
Vessels, Shipping - - ° : - 1,172,147 
Wood, Bark, Charcoal, &c. - . - : 1,088,656 
Cattle (No. 276,549) - - . : - 5,327,199 
Grain - - - - - - - 2,228,229 
Hay - - . . - . - 5,214,357 
Horses (No. 65,181) - - - - - 3,451,118 
Sheep (No. 354,943) - - - - : 558,284 
Swine (No. 104,740) - ° . . . 917,435 
Potatoes - : - - - - - 1,309,030 
Butter - . - - - - : 1,116,709 


In other parts of the Union, we have similar evidences of the progressive 
state and prosperity of the manufacturing interest. Under the head of cotton, 
we have mentioned the impulse which has been given to manufactures in the 
southern states. The subject is one of absorbing interest to the American peo- 
ple; and we have, therefore, in preparation from recent data, full tables of the 
present condition and progress of the manufactures, and of the results of the 
whole productive industry of the Union. 


A Table of the average rate of Wages in the United States. 
It often happens that wages vary in different sections of the same state, and 
in large cities good laborers generally command $1 per day. 


Per day. Per month. 
Maine, New Hamp-{ mechanics - - - $1 
shire, and Vermont, laborers - - - - «ce ute $12 
Massachusetts,* R.{ mechanics - - - 125 #..... 26 
Island, and Conn., laborers - - - - Saar 12 to $15 
: , mechanics - - - 75to1.50.... 20to 25 
wom Tem, laborers - - - -  50t075..... 10to 12 
. mechanics - - - 1lto $1.25..... 25 
New Jersey, laborers - - - - ae 12 
Pennsylvania, and {mechanics - - - Ito $1.25..... 20 
Ohio, laborers - - - - Spee. sala 10 
Maryland and Dis-{ mechanics - - - 1 
trict of Columbia, laborers (white), - 50to75..... 10 
mechanics (white), 1 to $1.50..... 25to 40 
Virginia, North and | mechanics (col’d), 1to 1.25..... 20, or 200 
S. Carolina, Georgia, per annum 
Kentucky, and Tennes- } laborers (white), - ee 10to 12 
see, laborers (col’d), - 2510 40... 5to 10 
or $60 to $100 per annum. 
Alabama and Missis- { mechanics - - - 150 GR: 3 25 to $40 
sippi, jlaborers - - - - 960080... 5. 12to 15 
Louisiana, Florida, {mechanics - - $1.50 to $2.50..... 30 to 50 
and Arkansas, laborers - - - - ee 15 
Indiana, Illinois, and { mechanics - - - $1 to $1.50..... 20 to 30 
Michigan, laborers - - - - 50to 75..... 8to 12 
Iowa, Wisconsin,{ mechanics - - - 1.50to$2..... 
and Missouri, laborers - - - - 75to$1..... 10 to 15 


* In Lowell, the male operatives are paid 80 to 8S cents a day, exclusive of board. 
The females earn from $3 to $4 a week. 
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The Tariffs of 1842 and 1846. 


The following is a list of duties on the principal articles reduced to the ad 
valorem scale, or so much per cent. on the value. 


























‘ Tariff Tariff | ; Tariff | Tariff 
Articles. of 1842. of 1846. Articles, of 1842. of 1846. 
per ct. per ct. per ct. per ct. 
Wool, coarse - - -| 5 30 ||\[ron, cables- - - -| 87 | 30 
all others - - - | 40 30 || cut nails, &e.- -| 39 | 30 
manufactures of - | 40 30 | wrought nails - -| 58.25) 30 
Carpets, Wilton, - + | 23.7 30 '|Cutlery - +--+ -+ -/|30 | 30 
treble ingrain- - | 73 30, Lead - - - = = +1] 3 ets. | 20 
Clothing, made - -| 50 30 per Ib.) 
Cotton - - - - -j 61 Free. ||Glass, cut (average) - | 72 40 
manufactures of - | 30 25 | plain, moulded, - 
do. better quality | 43 25 || or pressed - -|26 | 30 
Silk, manufactures of - | 24.2 25 || tumblers - - -/|137 | 30 
sewing, &c. - -/| 38 30 window, crown -| 39 | 20 
Cables and cordage - |120 25 | Coal, mineral - - -| 69 | 30 
Iron, bars rolled - - | 75 30 ¢ hina, porcelain, &c.- | 30 30 
notrolled - - - | 35.5 30 | | Leather, t tanned - -/ 17 20 
pig - - - - -| 49 30 | Boots and shoes, men’s,| 30 30 
vessels of, cast - | 51 30 } women sand chil- 
nailrods, &. - - | 99 30 || dren’s - - + -| 44 30 
Furs, undressed - - | 5 10 | Sperm or wax candles | 16 20 
Hats, of fur, caps, &c. | 35 30 || Tallow eandles- - -/| 38 | 10 
of wool - - -/18cts.; 20 |[Salt - - - - + +] 76.75!) 20 
each. '\Beefand Pork - - -/ 51 | 20 
Feathers, for neat - | 25 25 \\Cheese - - - - -|69 | 30 
Clecks - - - -| 25 15 |Butter- - - - - -|63 | 20 
Jewelry - - - - -| 2 30 ||\Wheat - - - + -| 27 20 
Mahogany, manf’s of | 30 40 (Indian Corn- - - 26 20 
Boards and lamber - | 30 20 (Potatoes - - - - - - 120 cts.| 20 
Brushes and brooms - | 30 30 | 112 lbs. 
Dolls and Toys- - - | 30 30 | Brandy - - - - + {134 | 100 
Paper, bank-note and ‘Other distilled spirits - 143 | 100 
writing, (average) | 56 30 ||\Wine, Madeira- - - | 5.25) 40 
Playing cards - - ~ (125 30 || Canary- - - - {158 | 40 
24 cts. ] Claret - - - -|45 | 40 
Sugar,raw - - - per Ib | \ a4 ||  Sieily Madeira - | 50 40 
brown - - - or 622 t 137 other wines, vary- | 
| y | 
per ot. J || ingfrom - - - - 8to73} 40 
clarified - - -j|105 | 30 ee ordials, &&. - - - | 41 100 
refined, white -{| 92 | 30 (Cigars, teh. 54 28 40 
Molasses- - - - -/ 29 | 30 ||Fruit from West Indies | 
Sweetmeats,&c. - -/ 25 | 40 | inbulk - - - -| Free.| 20 
Pimento - - - - -|120 | 40 |Teaandcofiee- - - | Free. | Free. 








Articles exempt from duty by the tariff of 1846, are: Animals for breed ; bullion; 
cabinets and collections of curiosities ; coffee and tea in American ’ vessels : 
coins, gold, silver, and copper; cotton; garden seeds; goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise of the United States, exported and brought back in the same condi- 
tion; guano; household effects of persons coming from abroad for their own 
use ; ’ models of inventions; oils of American fisheries: paintings, &c., of Ame- 
rican artists, not objects of merchandise; specimens of natural sc ience ; trees, 
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bulbs, plants, &c.; wearing apparel, books, tools, instruments, &c., of persons 
arriving in the United States, for use, and not for sale. 


NATIONAL FINANCES AND REVENUE. 


United States. 


The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal year 


ending the 30th June 1847, were” - : $26,346,790 37 
Derived from customs, - - - - 23,743,664 66 
Sales of public lands, : . - - 2,498,335 20 
Incidental sources, - - - - 100,570 00 
The expenditures for the same period, were - 59,451,177 66 
Of which amount there was expended towards 

payment of public debts, - - - 3,522,682 37 
The public debt on the Ist December 1847, was - 45,659,659 40 
The addition made to the public debt since 4th 

March 1845, is - - - - 27,870,859 78 
The estimated receipts into the treasury, for the 

fiscal year ending 30th June 1848 ~——s- - 42,886,545 80 
To be derived from customs, - - - 31,000,000 00 
Sales of public lands, - - - - 3,500,000 00 

The following table will show the amount in the several depositories on the 
27th of March last, subject to the draft of the United States Treasurer. 
Assistant treasurer, Boston, - - - 35,921 11 
Assistant treasurer, New York, = - - - 536,754 73 
Assistant treasurer, Philadelphia, - - - 88,530 37 
Treasury of the U. 8, Washington, - - 125,272 35 
Assistant treasurer, Charleston, = - - . 94,698 05 
Assistant treasurer, New Orleans, - - - 133,304 98 
Assistant treasurer, St. Louis, - - - 202,852 28 
Depository at Buffalo, - - - - 603 76 








Depository at Baltimore, - - - - 40,465 63 
Depository at Richmond, - . - s 64 
Depository at Wilmington, N. C., - - 2.353 8&8 q 
Depository at Savannah, - - - - 3.088 40 
Depository at Mobile, - - - - 28,921 04 ) 
Depository at Nashville, - - - - 959 46 — 
Depository at Cincinnati, - - - - 11,848 36 f 
Depository at Pittsburgh, - - - - 299 39 
Depository at Norfolk, - - - - 2,315 93 
Depository at Little Rock, Ark.,  - - - 11,596 14 
Depository at Jefferson, In., - - . 69,463 81 
Depository at Chicago, - - - - 61,782 00 
Depository at Detroit, - - - - 3,892 45 
Mint of the U.S., Philadelphia, - - - 411.728 00 
Branch Mint of the U. S., Charlotte, - - 32.000 00 
Do. do. Dahlonega - - 26.850 00 : 
Do. do. New Orleans, - - 79,421 95 ‘ 
$2,004,924 72 
Deduct suspense account and outstanding drafts, 60,281 90 ; 





$1,944,642 82 
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During the month of April 1848, the following announcement of the antici- 
pated revenue has been made. 
The receipts of the customs for the fiscal year were estimated by the secretary 
. me treasury to amount to $31,000,000, asum which will certainly be realized, 
$28,000,000 have already been collected, and there yet remains two and one- 
third months of the fiscal year. The amount estimated to accrue from the sales 
of public lands, during the same period, was $3,300,000, of which $2,750,000 
have been collected, and the large Miami sales coming off before the expiration 
of the year. 


England and France. 


The New York Herald has recently made the following statements :— 

The debts of these two countries amount in the aggregate to nearly five thou- 
sand millions of dollars, the interest on which annually amounts to about two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars—a sum nearly as large as the aggregate 
indebtedness of every state in the American Union and of the general govern- 
ment. The annexed statement exhibits the aggregate indebtedness, and the 
annual receipts and expenditures at several periods:— 


Finances of Great Britain—Income, Expenditures and Indebtedness. 


Income. Expenditures. Indebtedness. 
1836 £50,494,732 £48 ,787,639 £787 638,816 
1843 50,071,000 50,030,000 795,130,240 
1844 52,835,124 50,739,697 
1845 53,060,354 49, 742,712 
1846 53,790,138 50,943, '830 785,115,000 
1847 51,250,000 54, 596, 000 


In 1689, the public debt amounted to £664,263; in 1702, to £16,394,702; 
1714, £54,145,373; 1763, £138,865,430; 1784, ‘£249, 851,628; 1817, £840, 850, - 
491. Since 1817, the debt has been largely reduced, and is now less than 
eight hundred millions of pounds sterling. Since 1815, Great Britain has been 
at peace with the world, and the debt has been reduced about forty-five million 
pounds sterling. 

A statement, showing the present position of the public debt of France, the 
periodical increase in the amount, and the different rates of interest paid upon 
the debt :— 

Public Debt of France-—1847. 
Capital in Francs. Capital in Capital in 
Sterling. Dollars. 

5 per Cents - 2,940,000,000 115,294,000 576,470,000 

44 per Cents 22,222,222 871,000 4,375,000 

4 per Cents 550,000,000 21,569,000 107,845,000 

3 per Cents 1,833,333,333 71,891,000 359,475,000 





5,345,555,555  £209,629,000 $1,048,165,000 


The next dividends which fall due will be those of the five per cents, on the 
22d of March. 

When Louis Philippe ascended the throne, the debt of France amounted to 
$860,000,000. Since 1830 the increase has been as follows :— 
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Increase of the Public Debt of France. 
Amount in Rate Contract 

Date. Francs. per cent. price. 
1830 - - - 40,000,000 5 102 
1831 ° : - 120,000,000 5 84 
1832 - - - 150,000,000 5 98°50 
1841 - - : 150,000,000 3 78:524 
1844 - - - 200,000,000 3 84:75 
1847 - - - 250,000,000 3 75°25 

Total - 910,000,000 


This increase is equal to one hundred and eighty-two millions of dollars, in 
a period of seventeen years. 


State Indebtedness. 


On the authority of a stock circular of Prime, Ward & Co., the following 
statement of the debts, revenue and expenditures of the several states was pub- 
lished in 1847. We do not vouch for its perfect accuracy. 


States. Accounts made Debts. Revenue. Expenditure. 
up to 

Massachu’s January 1, 1847 6,000,000 518,528 504,317 
New York Sept. 30, 1846 24,734,080 2,842,310 2,015,904 
Penn’a - Nov.30, 1846 40,789,877 3,529,057 3,529,264 
Maryland Dec. 1, 1846 15,038,030 917,752 873,821 
Virginia - October 1, 1846 7,384,793 808,807 735.040 
8. Carolina Nov. 25, 1846 5.000,000 306,831 347,704 
Georgia - April 1, 1846 1,465,250 626,958 285,850 
Alabama - January 1, 1846 13,646,078 274,246 287,951 
Mississippi March 1, 1845 7,271,707 619,888 323,757 
Louisiana Dec. 31, 1846 16,238,131 648,860 423,746 
Tennessee October 31, 1846 3,957,356 305,119 245,074 
Kentucky Dec. 1, 1846 4,596,026 352,405 165.002 
Ohio - - Nov. 15, 1846 19,246,002 2,081,384 2,038,027 
Indiana - October 31, 1846 13,100,000 293,861 69,136 
Illinois - 14,000,000 not known not known 
Missouri October 1, 1846 957,261 477,728 329,481 
Michigan January 1, 1847 5,200,000 227,697 165,125 
Arkansas October 1846 3,617,227 51,918 107,221 
Florida - January 1, 1846 5,000,000 not known not known 
Texas - not known not known not known 


“ The ten states not included in the above list, viz: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Jowa and Wisconsin, as also the District of Columbia, are without any public deb. 
Of the debt of Massachusetts, two-thirds ($4,000,000) was created by loan to 
the Western Railroad Company, by whom it is now proposed to be paid off. 
Against the debt of New York an annual sum is appropriated chiefly from the 
canal revenues, to the purposes of a sinking-fund, which is expected to extin- 
guish the whole in 1869. Pennsylvania has now a small excess of income 
over expenditure, but not yet enough to commence a sinking-fund, although 
this is contemplated in another year.” 
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STATISTICS OF THE WEATHER. 
Average temperature for fifty-eight years. 


The following interesting table is derived from a meteorological account of 
the weather, by Charles Pierce, Esq., of Philadelphia. The record of each day 
was made at or before sunrise, and at two and ten o’clock, P. M. The uniformity 
of the temperature will be a matter of surprise to many. Only in one year has 
there been a difference of five degrees, and that was in 1816, when there was 
ice in every month. In twenty of the other years, the temperature did not vary 
one degree. Those who may desire to see the work of Mr. Pierce, which is truly 
an entertaining and curious book, will find it at the store of the publishers of this 
Journal. 


Average Temperature of each Month in the year, from January 1, 1790, to March, 1848. 
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Average Temperature, &c.—Continued. 
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NATIONAL ARMORIES. 

A statement of the expenses of the national armories, and of the number of 
arms, &c., manufactured during the year ending on the 30th of Jast June, has 
just been made. The total expenditure has been $516,129 45, of which #253,- 
304 84 was incurred at Springfield, and $262,824 61 at Harper’s Ferry. There 
have been manufactured 26,300 percussion muskets, 3,054 percussion rifles, 
201 musketoons, 4,299 ball screws, 45.608 screw drivers, 23,475 wipers, 5,163 
spring vices, 19,644 extra cones, 8,868 cone picks, and 435 bullet moulds. 
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(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.) 
OPIUM AND THE OPIUM TRADE. 
By an American, lately a resident in China. 


Tue accession to the throne of China of the Mantchoo Tartars, 
terminated a long-continued and bloody warfare, and was succeeded 
by a peace which promised to be lasting. Although the Chinese 
were compelled to yield submission to their implacable northern 
foes, yet their national character was not lost, neither were the pecu- 
liar institutions of their country subverted. The same laws which 
for ‘‘tens of centuries’? had exerted their salutary influence, were 
in the main continued in force, and China instead of being 
weakened by its change of rulers, received a new element of 
strength from the hardy Tartars who had invaded it. Unconscious 
of danger from the wide-spreading influence and increasing power 
of the nations beyond the “ four seas,” and still confident that its 
duration would equal that of time itself, the ‘middle kingdom’’ 
was slumbering in security, an easy prey to any bold adventurer. 

The slumber was at length broken, and the adventurer came. No 
threats of punishment for violated faith, no mighty conquests of 
neighboring kingdoms foretold his onward progress. But an in- 
strument of death more powerful than the sword, and more ‘terrible 
than an army with banners,”’ preceded him. Silently and stealthily 
it entered the walled-domain; rapidly it spread a direful mania 
around. An idle few, by birth and fortune placed above the com- 
mon herd, first felt its influence. From them it extended to the 
literati, and thence spread among the soldiery and common people, 
until all classes became infected with an appetite in which dwelt 
not only disease, wretchedness and death, but the means of the 
overthrow, already partially accomplished, of the mighty empire 
which had so long withstood unscathed the elements which had laid 
in the dust many of the most powerful nations of the globe. That 
instrument was Opium. 

The use of opium, whether we view it in its direct effect upon its 
victims, or in its prospective influence upon the nation, is one of 
the most interesting subjects connected with China. The writer of 
this can truly say, that for him, it surpasses in interest all others. 
Having been a personal witness of the disease, misery and wretch- 
edness produced by this pernicious drug upon many in that country, 
he naturally felt a deep sympathy for them, and when he reflected 
upon the serious consequences to the nation which had already re- 
sulted from its use, he could not resist the temptation to avail him- 
self of all the means at his command for informing himself upon the 
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subject. Although he cannot expect that others will share with him 
in an equal degree this interest, yet he hopes to furnish some means 
of entertainment and instruction by a description of the cultivation 
of the poppy, the manufacture of opium, the trade in it, the effect of 
its use upon the people, and the calamities it is destined to bring 
upon the Chinese nation. Although he will chiefly devote himself 
to the subject as it relates to China—showing the evils of the traffic 
in the drug, and charging the responsibilities where they justly be- 
long—yet he may find it necessary to speak of other countries, in 
describing the effect of opium as shown in the different methods of 
its use. 

Opium is the concrete juice of the papaver somniferum. Whe- 
ther it was first employed as a medicinal drug, or for the purpose of 
producing the pleasing and peculiar intoxication attendant upon its 
use, is not known. ‘That the ancients were familiar with its effects 
is not doubted. Horace speaks of it under the name of onos Myxav, 
and in his Odyssey thus describes its effect: 

“Charmed with that potent drug, the exalted mind, 
All sense of woe, delivers to the wind— 
It clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the tearful sluices of despair. 
Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a lov’d brother groaned his life away, 


From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 
The man entranced would view the deathful scene.” 


Virgil calls the plant from which it is obtained, “ ceriale pa- 


aver,’’? and Ovid, knowing its soporific effect, crowns the night 
> >] ’ > 


with it. Though probably a native of Asia Minor, the poppy has 
been introduced and cultivated with varied success, in almost every 
part of the world. In Italy, France, and some other countries of 
Europe, it is grown for the sake of the oil which is obtained from 
the seeds. In Turkey the cultivation is carried on extensively, and 
it is there grown entirely for the sake of the opium which it yields. 
The use of intoxicating liquors being forbidden by the laws of Ma- 
homet, the Turks resort to this drug when they wish a temporary 
relief from their cares. ‘The product of opium in Turkey is esti- 
mated at about 3000 chests per annum. In Persia it is also culti- 
vated, and there, it is said, the habit of chewing opium is more 
prevalent even than in Turkey. In Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Java 
and Penang, it is grown, but its yield is not sufficient to supply the 
demands for the drug. In the small islands of Java, the quantity 
consumed yearly exceeds 1000 chests. The inhabitants of the 
Malay peninsula smoke opium and chew tobacco, which is the 
reverse of the Turkish custom. In India, the opium pipe is presented 
by the host to his visiters, as is tea in China. In Siam, opium was 
formerly used extensively, but its use is now strictly forbidden by 
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law. In a commercial treaty into which the Siamese entered with 
the English East India Company in 1833, opium is declared a pro- 
hibited article. In England and in our own country, the poppy is 
found as an ornamental plant in gardens, and opium is used gene- 
rally as an article of medicine. ‘The abuse of opium, however, is 
doubtless increasing among us, and so much so as to create alarm 
in the minds of many members of the medical profession. _ In China, 
however, its consumption exceeds that of any other, and I think I 
might with truth say, of every other country. The great amount of 
opium consumed by the Chinese is brought from India. Malwa, 
Benares and Patna are the chief opium districts in that country. 
In Malwa, a district still under its native princes, the manufacture 
of opium is open to all who wish to engage in it; but the English 
government in India impose heavy transit duties upon the drug 
while it is passing through their territory to the places of shipment. 
This duty, previous to 1835, amounted to 175 rupees per chest; in 
that year it was reduced to 125 rupees, but by a late order it has 
been raised to 400 rupees per chest. The product of Malwa during 
the year 1847 was 30,000 chests, which shows a revenue to the 
English government from transit duties on opium raised in a single 
district, of 1,200,000 rupees, or 552,000 dollars. 

In Benares and Patna the cultivation of the poppy and the manu- 
facture of opium are under a strict government monopoly. ‘This 
monopoly may be traced as far back as the commencement of Bri- 
tish influence in Bengal. 

In 1773, the trade, which before was considered a part of the 
emoluments of certain officers of the government, was assumed by 
the company. In 1797, the cultivation of the poppy was restricted 
to Benares and Patna, and discontinued in other parts of the Com- 
pany’s territory In the same year an edict was promulgated 
against the cultivation of the poppy, and the manufacture or sales 
of opium except for the benefit of the company, and this has conti- 
nued in force to this day. Should an individual undertake the cul- 
tivation of the poppy without having entered into arrangements 
with the government to deliver the product at the fired rates, his 
property would be immediately attached, and the ryot* would be 
compelled either to destroy his poppies, or give security for the 
faithful delivery of the product. Nay, according to a late writer, 
the growing of opium is compulsory on the part of the ryot. Ad- 
vances are made by the English government through its native 
servants, and if the ryot refuses the advance, the simple plan is 
adopted of throwing the rupees into his house. ‘Then the poor native 
has no remedy. He has received a price for a certain amount of 


* Ryot—renter of land—peasant. 
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opium, and he must apply himself, as best he may, to the fulfilment 
of a contract into which he has been forced. 

The method of cultivation of the poppy is after this manner: The 
ryot having selected a piece of ground which can be easily irrigated, 
pulverizes the soil by repeated ploughing, and then divides the 
fields by ditches running in various directions, from his reservoir of 
water. Irrigation is necessary to the proper growth of the plant. 
The seed is sown in November. During the growth of the poppy, 
the field is kept clear of mud, and the soil kept loose and fine about 
the plants. In February or March, the poppies have arrived at 
maturity, and the juice is then collected. Cuts are made in the 
rind of the bulbous heads, and from these the juice exudes and is 
collected every morning, until all the opium is extracted, which is 
known from the change which takes place in the color of the seed 
vessel. The seeds contain no opium. The government annually 
enters into a contract with the native cultivators. It is formed in 
this way. When the poppies are ripe, and immediately before the 
period for extracting the juice, an officer of the English government 

makes the circuit of his particular district, and forms by guess a 
probable estimate of the produce of each field. He then forces the 
cultivator to enter into an engagement with him to deliver the quan- 
tity thus estimated, and as much more as the field will yield, at the 
government price, which is usually about 80 cents a pound. If the 
ryot fails to deliver the quantity thus estimated, it is taken for 
granted that he wishes to defraud the government, and the collector 
is empowered to prosecute him in a civil court for damages. 
Hence it sometimes happens that the poor ryot’s house and goods 
are sold to make up for a loss occasioned by the wrong estimate of the 
officer. We have no means of knowing the amount of land in India 
under poppy cultivation, but it must be very great. As far back as 
1821, when the entire exports of opium from Calcutta amounted to 
but 1,936 chests, there were, according to undoubted testimony, in 
the single district of Suran, in the English Province of Patna, 7,000 
acres under cultivation, and in eight years after, it had nearly ie 
bled. The opium raised in India last year (1847), is estimated at 
60,000 chests, amounting to 8,000,000 pounds of opium. Esti- 
mating an acre to produce 25 pounds of opium, which is a liberal 
estimate, we have 320,000 acres under poppy cultivation in India. 
As we said before, the poppy requires a rich soil, hence its cultiva- 
tion has not extended into waste and barren tracts, but into those 
districts best fitted for agricultural pursuits, from whence other 
plants, valuable as the supporters of life, have been driven out be- 
fore it. 

After the poppy juice is collected, it is dried partially, then placed 
in earthen pots and beat up in the oil obtained from the seeds, or in 
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spittle. It is then formed into balls, and after the outer shell has 
dried, it is wrapped up in the leaves of the poppy and packed away 
in strong boxes lined with hides. The Malwa averages about a 
pecul (133$ pounds), and the Patna 116 pounds a chest. The 
opium being now ready for market, is transported to Calcutta, 
where it is sold at auction at the sales which take place in Decem- 
ber and February. Until it is thus sold it belongs to the English 
government. Its agents, having planted the poppy seed, nurtured 
the plant through every stage of its existence, matured it, and 
gathered the opium, the government at these sales claims and reaps 
the reward of its labors. We quote from a report presented to the 
British House of Commons in 1832. ‘ The monopoly of opium in 
Bengal supplies the government with a revenue amounting to 
£981,293 per annum, and the duty which is thus imposed, amounts 
to 3014 per cent. on the cost of the article. In the present state of 
revenue in India, it does not appear advisable to abandon so im- 
portant a source of revenue—a duty upon opium oe a tax which 
falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and which appears, on 
the whole, less liable to objection than any other which could be 
substituted.’ Another source of revenue under this head is the 
duties collected on the transit of Malwa opium through Bombay, 
yielding to the government a revenue of £200,000 for the current 
year.” 

At the sales at Calcutta the opium is purchased by agents, and 
thence transported in fast sailing vessels to China. And here it 
may be well to note the change which in a few years has taken 
place in the destination of the opium shipped from Calcutta. 

In 1796 there were exported from Calcutta to China 1,070 chests; 
to other countries, 4,103 chests. In the year 1835 the entire ex- 
port of opium from Calcutta, amounting to 10,207 chests, was to 
China, and this was the case for the four previous years. 

To return. Macao was the first centre of the British Indian 
Opium trade, and doubtless would have long continued so, had it 
no‘ been for the conduct of the Portuguese government there esta- 
blished. In 1802, Lintin, between Macao and Canton, on the 
Pearl River, became the opium depét, and has ever since remained 
the principal depét, with the exception of a short time when the 
opium fleet was removed to Whampoa. It is not, however, the only 
place where opium in large quantities is stored for sale. Amoy is 
supplied from ships anchored within the harbor, and in sight of the 
city. Shanghai is supplied from the opium fleet moored at Woo- 
sung, twelve miles below, and Fuchan, Ningpo and Chusan have 
each their opium fleet near at hand. Yet the one at Lintin is much 
the largest, and supplies all the others. For a part of the time, 
when the writer was in China, the fleet lay a little way below 
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Whampoa, and he often visited it from curiosity to learn how the 
trade in opium was conducted. After the drug has arrived from 
Calcutta, it is immediately transferred to the receiving ships, which 
are heavily armed and manned with double crews of Lascars, and 
then is left for sale or for transhipment up the coast. The scene 
about the fleet is an animated and curious one. The number of 
ships and smaller vessels in which the opium is stored, varies from 
ten to twenty, and to each of these is attached almost every variety 
of native boat, containing almost every kind and quality of Chinese, 
from the wealthy opium broker to the poor, miserable, and attenu- 
ated victim of the drug. ‘The first is there in his splendid barge, 
resembling in form and embellishment, the flower-boats of Canton, 
and in all the glitter and magnificence of his wealth, ready to pay 
down his tens of thousands for the drug, and the last in his little 
sampan, which is perhaps all that he is worth in the world, but 
which he is ready to dispose of in order to obtain the means of gra- 
tifying his accursed appetite. There, too, may be seen the “Smug”’ 
boat with its hundred oars, and the “ fast?’ boat with sails set, 
ready to receive on board and carry to Canton or Macao their con- 
traband cargo. A little way off, hugging the shore, is the Manda- 
rin in his fleet boat ready to give chase after the smugglers, not in 
order to prevent their landing the illicit drug, but to obtain a price 
(sometimes $70 a chest), for his connivance at the illegal introduc- 
tion of it. Alongside the ships are native boats in which the qua- 
lity of the opium is tested previous to its being bought. The opium 
is paid for at the house at Canton, which delivers to the purchaser 
an order for the chest or chests he has selected. This order he 
takes to the ship and receives his opium. It is then by the Chinese 
themselves smuggled into the country. It may be asked, since the 
smuggling is so open, why is it not prevented? In reply, we state 
that the very persons who are charged with its prevention, are them- 
selves addicted to the habit of smoking, and not only they, but the 
higher officers to whom they are responsible. They do not fear de- 
tection because they are linked together by a common interest. 
They not only wink at, but encourage the smuggling of opium, 
because thereby they obtain more than enough to satisfy their appe- 
tite for it. This is one of the evils of the traffic of which the good 
men in China complain. And there are good men there, notwith- 
standing Christians have so long been engaged in that work of de- 
moralization—the opium trade. One of them describes the intro- 
ducer of opium, as the ‘author of the most pressing evils to the 
country : the consumer of its substance, the destroyer of its people, 
the corrupter of its officers, and the plotter of its final subjugation.” 

Opium, previous to being used in the pipe, is prepared with a 
great deal of care, in order to remove all the impurities, for it is 
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often adulterated with the fruit of the plantain, poppy leaves, &c. 
The writer has often witnessed this refining process with .a great 
deal of curiosity and interest. A ‘ celestial’’ at this work is as careful 
in all his movements as though his life depended upon every motion 
of his hand. He sees nothing but the opium, and he thinks of no- 
thing but the delightful effects it is by and by to produce upon the 
fortunate smoker. A ball of opium being broken, it is placed in 
small quantities, in a thin vessel of brass containing water. This 
is put over a brisk fire, and the mixture boiling rapidly, and the im- 
purities removed from the surface, it is there kept until the water 
has nearly all evaporated. This process is repeated a number of 
times, until the opium is freed from its impurities. It is now about 
the consistency of tar, and is put away in small porcelain vessels 
for use. Sometimes a species of incense is mixed with the opium, 
but this is not always the case, the flavor of the opium itself being 
generally preferred by the Chinese. 

Opium is seldom eaten by the Chinese, although the poorer 
classes often swallow that which is left in the pipe after smoking. 
Shops are to be found in almost every street in the seaport towns, 
for the accommodation of those addicted to the practice of smoking. 
As the manner in which opium is smoked is not generally under- 
stood, perhaps a description of one of these shops, and the mode in 
which opium is used in them, will interest the reader. The room is 
usually about twenty feet square, closely confined at the top and 
sides. On the walls are hung paintings, intended to represent the 
different degrees of enjoyment produced by the drug. Couches are 
placed along the wall, and in front of these are small low tables, 
on which are placed the apparatus for smoking. The pipe is of 
red earthen ware, with a flat surface about the size of a dollar, in 
the centre of which is an aperture capable of receiving a common 
knitting needle. The stem is of bamboo, and from a foot to two 
feet in length. The person about to smoke, stretches himself upon 
a couch, his head supported by a bamboo pillow. ‘The attendant, 
who in the better class of houses, is usually a female, dips into the 
vessel containing the opium a small wire, and to this a portion of the 
drug adheres. ‘This she turns for a moment in the flame of a lamp 
in order to harden it, and then having formed it into a ball, she 
places it over the orifice in the bowl of the pipe. She then hands 
the pipe to the Chinaman while she remains by his side, holding 
the flame of a lamp to the opium, for this being moist and even wet, 
requires the constant application of heat in order to throw off 
smoke. The person inhales the smoke into his lungs, and leisurely 
exhales it through his nostrils. As but a small portion of opium is 
used in the pipe, it is soon taken from the mouth to be refilled. 
This is repeated according to the length of time the person has been 
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addicted to the habit of smoking. A few days of this fearful luxury, 
when indulged in to excess, will impart a haggard and pallid look 
to the features, and a few months or even weeks will change the 
strong and healthy man into a little better than an idiot skeleton. 
In the evening the sights presented at these shops are of painful 
interest. Some are entering half distracted to feed the cravings of 
the appetite they have been compelled to subdue during the day, 
others laughing and talking under the effect of a pipe, while the 
couches around are filled with the different occupants who lie lan- 
guid, with an idiot smile upon their countenances, too completely 
under the influence of the drug to regard passing events, and fast 
merging to the wished-for consummation. The last scene in this 
tragic play is generally a room in the rear of the building, where 
lie sheltered those who have passed into the state of bliss the opium 
smoker madly seeks; fit emblem of the long sleep to which he is 
blindly hurrying. 

Here it may be proper to describe the effect of opium as shown 
in the different methods of its use. 

The Malays chew the crude drug, and this acts upon them as an 
excitant, producing that frantic act called ‘‘ running a muck.’’ 
The Turks also chew it, but after it has been, in a measure, refined. 
They generally begin with doses of from half a grain to two grains, 
and gradually increase the quantity till it amounts to two drachms, 
and sometimes more a day. It is usually taken in pills, but some- 
times it is mixed with syrups, or thickened juices, to make it more 
palatable. It is then taken with a spoon, or dried in small cakes, 
with the words ‘‘ Mush Alla”’ (the word of God) imprinted on them. 
The effect manifests itself in one or two hours after taking it, and 
lasts from four to six hours, according to the dose taken. “ It is,” 
says Macnish, in his Anatomy of Drunkenness, “ used extensively 
among them, but seldom with the view of producing intoxication. 
Some, indeed, deny that it can do so, strictly speaking. If, by intox- 
ication is meant a state precisely similar to that produced by indul- 
gence in vinous or spirituous liquors, they are undoubtedly right ; 
but drunkenness merits a wider latitude of signification. The ec- 
stacies of opium are much more entrancing than those of wine. 
There is more poetry in its visions, more mental aggrandizement, 
more range of imagination. Wine, in common with it, invigorates 
the animal powers and propensities, but opium in a more peculiar 
manner strengthens those proper to man, and gives for a period 
amounting to hours, a higher tone to the intellectual faculties. It 
inspires the mind with a thousand delightful images, lifts the soul 
from earth, and casts a halo of poetic thought and feeling over the 
spirits of the most unimaginative. Under its influence the mind 
wears no longer that black, passionateless aspect, which even in 
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gifted natures, it is apt to assume. On the contrary, it is clothed 
with beauty as with a garment, and colors every thought that passes 
through it with the hues of wonder and romance. Such are the 
feelings which the luxurious and opulent Musselman seeks to enjoy. 
To stir up the languid current of his mind, satiated with excess of 
pleasure, he has recourse to that remedy which his own genial 
choice produces in greatest perfection. Seated perhaps amid the 
luxuriance of oriental splendor, with fountains bubbling around, 
and the citron shading him with its canopy, and casting perfume on 
all sides, he lets loose the reins of an imagination, conversant from 
infancy with everything magnificent and gorgeous. ‘The veil 
which shades the world of fancy is withdrawn, and the scenes 
lying behind it are exposed to view. He sees palaces and temples 
in the clouds, or the Paradise of Mahomet with its houris and 
bowers of amaranth may stand revealed to his excited senses. 
Everything is steeped in poetic exaggeration. The zephyrs are 
courted into aerial music, the trees bear golden fruits, the rose 
blushes with unaccustomed beauty, and breathes a fragrance not of 
earth. Earth, in a word, is brought nearer to the sky, and becomes 
a vast Eden of pleasure. Such are the first effects of the eating of 
the drug; but when it has been continued so long as to bring dis- 
ease upon the constitution, the pleasurable feelings wear away and 
are succeeded by those of a very different kind. Instead of dis- 
posing the mind to happiness, it now acts upon it like the spell of 
a demon, and calls up phantoms of horror and disgust. The fancy 
is still as fanciful as ever, but it is turned in another and a very 
different direction. ‘The mind is no longer charmed with its former 
sights of happiness; frightful dreams usurp their place, till at last 
the person becomes the victim of an almost perpetual misery. 

The fasts are, for the Turks, fraught with the most dreadful tor- 
tures, as during them they are not allowed by the religion of Ma- 
homet, to take anything during the day. It is said that those who 
are addicted to the habit of using opium, take before the morning 
prayers, besides the usual dose, a certain number of other doses, 
each wrapped up in its particular paper, having previously calcu- 
lated the time when each envelop shall unfold itself and produce 
the desired effect.”’ 

The operation of opium upon a “ celestial,’’ materially changed 
by the process it undergoes in its preparation for smoking, is to pro- 
duce a degree of animation which is described as the acmé of hu- 
man happiness. He feels an unusual activity of spirits, his imagi- 
nation revels in luxurious images, and he enjoys at the same time a 
feeling of more than common strength. Soon his strength of body 
leaves him, and he then falls into a delicious dream. He lives 
either in the present or in the past, for to him there is no future 
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beyond the grave. During this delirium, he is possessed of rank, 
riches and male children, the then dearest wishes of a Chinaman’s 
heart, or his mind, travelling backwards, he is in the company of his 
revered ancestors, at whose tomb he has so often worshiped, or he 
sees before him his much loved teacher Confucius, and his words of 
wisdom fall sweetly upon his eager ear. But when the pleasing in- 
toxication leaves him, laziness and disgust of all kinds of occupation 
follow, and an imbecility of the senses closely bordering upon in- 
sanity. 

An habitual opium smoker is immediately recognized by his ap- 
pearance. A total attenuation of body, a withered yellow counte- 
nance, a lame gait, and glossy deeply sunken eyes betray him at 
the first glance. ‘The digestive organs are in the highest degree 
disturbed ; he eats scarcely anything, his mental and bodily powers 
are alike destroyed—he is impotent. By degrees the habit becomes 
more confirmed, his strength continues to decrease, the cravings for 
the stimulant become even greater than ever, and to produce the 
desired effect, he resorts more frequently to the pipe. Soon, how- 
ever, he becomes subject to neuralgic pains to which even opium 
brings no relief. 

The use of this pernicious drug, is justly considered by the Chi- 
nese as the worst evil, the greatest calamity which afflicts their 
land. Its victims are to be found in all ranks—in the imperial 
palace (a son of the present Emperor is said to have died a few 
years since from the use of opium) and in the hovel of the poorest 
peasant. We in this country, judge of misery and wretchedness 
from the spectacle which the poor drunkard exhibits; but the vic- 
timized opium smoker is by far the most wretched and pitiable ob- 
ject Lever beheld. ‘The horrors of delirium tremens—the tortures 
of the damned, which seize hold of the slave to ardent spirits, are, I 
had almost said, slight in comparison with those in which writhes 
the pennyless opium smoker. A Chinaman who had been addicted 
to the habit, but who, happily for himself, had overcome it, stated 
once to a gentleman at Canton, that the sensations he experienced, 
when through poverty he was deprived of the drug, were like 
those which would be occasioned “ by worms crawling in his sto- 
mach, and rats gnawing at his elbows.’’ Horrible as are the effects 
of intemperance among us, I would rather see them increased four 
fold than witness the general use of opium among our people. Lan- 
guage would fail to describe the evils it has produced in China. 
‘The finest intellects in the land have been destroyed—disease, mi- 
sery, wretchedness and death, have with opium rioted among the 
great and good there—family ties have been painfully severed— 
those who have known affluence and ease brought to beggary in 
the streets—crime, giant-like has stalked through the land, by 
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opium fitted for easy conquest, and the rivers and the ditches be- 
come the grave of thousands of suicides. Wuo will one day be 
accountable for all these evils? 

Those who have been addicted to indulgence in ardent spirits know, 
(and they only know,) how difficult it is to abandon the use of them. 
' But the difficulty which the reforming opium user experiences, is 
far greater. On this subject let Coleridge speak. ‘* For ten years 
the anguish of my spirit has been indescribable, the sense of my 
danger staring, but the consciousness of my guilt, worse, far worse 
than all. I have prayed with drops of agony upon my brow, trem- 
bling not only before the justice of my Maker, but before the mercy 
of my Redeemer. I have warned young men, mine acquaintances 
who have spoken of having taken opium, of the direful consequences, 
by an awful exposition of its tremendous effects upon myself. I 
was seduced into the habit ignorantly. I had heard of a person 
afflicted as I was, having been cured by the use of opium. [ tried 
it. It acted like a charm, like a miracle. I recovered the use of 
my limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits, and this continued for near 
a fortnight. At length fhe unusual stimulus subsided—the com- 
plaint returned-——the supposed remedy was recurred to, but I can- 
not go through the dread history. Others can bear witness to the 
truth that the longer I abstained, the higher my spirits were, the 
keener my enjoyments, until the direful moment arrived when my 
pulse began to fluctuate, my heart to palpitate, and such a dreadful 
falling abroad, as it were of my whole frame, such intolerable 
restlessness and incipient bewilderment, that in the last of my se- 
veral attempts to abandon the poison, I exclaimed in agony, ‘I am 
too poor to hazard this!’ You bid me rouse myself. Go bid a 
man paralytic in both his arms to rub them briskly together, and 
that will cure him. ‘ Alas!’ he would reply, ‘that I cannot move 
my arms is my complaint and my misery.’ ”’ 

If such was the difficulty which Coleridge, a highly enlightened 
and educated man, and one too, sensible of his responsibilities to 
his Maker, experienced, we can easily imagine it to be almost im- 
possible for the poor, benighted pagan, with no moral sense to 


guide him, to cut loose from this enticing, yet pernicious habit. 
G. H. V. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS.* 


1. The branch of the human race found on this continent, at the 
close of the 15th century, was at once pronounced Asiatic, or of 
Asiatic origin, and called ‘Indios,”’ and Indian by the discoverer. 
Columbus returned to announce the fact that he had found a remote 
and new part of India. He had stumbled, in fact, on America in 
seeking a more direct course to the seats of oriental commerce. 
When he beheld the physical traits of the race—their red complex- 
ion, dark hair and eyes, and striking physiological traits, he did 
not hesitate to connect them with the orientals. From that day to 
this, there have been volumes poured out on the subject, without 
identifying the particular country from which they came—far less 
the era or eras of their migration. 

§ 2. The tribes that are found in the present area of the United 
States, existed in the condition of mere hunters, who obtained their 
chief means of subsistence from the forest, planting a little corn at 
their summer villages, but passing a large part of the year in roving 
from place to place, in quest of game or fish. They appeared to have 
overrun the country in its vast magnificence and abundance, in a 
wild and reckless spirit of war and plunder—might always making 
right, and seeking the gratification of power wherever there were 
the greatest attractions. ‘The inrush of the population appeared to 
have been from the West and South, striking the great Apalachian 
range, and wending their way, century by century, along the 
Atlantic coast, quite to the Bay of Funda and the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, where tribes from other centres of sally were met. 

§ 3. In this expansion, they crossed their own tracks, in many 
cases, as time advanced, and the fortune of war and the chase dic- 
tated. There appear to have beén great wars, in olden time, in these 
wild migratory inroads, in which the first intrusive race were set 
upon and driven off, or scattered by other hordes, who came seek- 
ing game and new countries at later periods. For there are evi- 
dences of such great wars, in many remains of earth-works and 
embankments, which are so situated with respect to streams and 
eminences, as to have had no other probable object but defence— 


* This article was communicated to the Register by a gentleman, the most distin- 
guished in our country for his acquaintance with the history and character of the North 
American Indians. That he is now performing a valuable service to the public will 
be seen by the questions appended to this article, which are given as specimens of | 
the inquiries, amounting to several hundred, prepared by him, by order of the govern- 
ment, for the purpose of procuring materials illustrative of the history, condition, and 
prospects of the Indian tribes of the United States. 
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and that defence, such only as was required in hand to hand con- 
flicts—long, long before gunpowder was invented, or the bow and 
javelin had resigned their once proud supremacy as the chief im- 
plements of war. 

§ 4. Other remains of the domestic institutions of the older tribes 
were found in the forests, where our later and existing race only 
hunted deer. ‘The chief of these consisted of mounds, barrows, and 
graveyards, with some remains of incipient arts. These comprise 
a field of antiquarian research, from which some gleam of light may 
yet be cast on the era of other and perhaps greater races, who 
erected them. So far as there is any light thrown on the earlier 
epoch, the first invading aborigines came with oriental ideas, habits, 
and religious opinions, as well as in their physical lineaments. 
They were evidently free-worshipers, and took the sun, moon, and 
stars for gods, and demi-gods, under whose forms they beheld the 
original and creative Manito, or Great Spirit, and lesser spirits. 
Owayneo and Waconpau were other names, by other generic 
classes of the tribes, for the same Being, who was, however, recog- 
nized by all in early epochs, in that great Indian symbol of divinity, 
the Sun. 

§ 5. We are speaking of the Indians of the present boundaries 
of the United States, wherein we had, at the opening of the 16th 
century, about 100 distinct tribes, nations, or leading fraternities of 
clans. ‘Their languages were very much multiplied, notwithstand- 
ing the very marked agreement of the people in general manners, 
customs, and traits. It is only of late that anything like research 
into their primary divisions has been applied by means of the curi- 
ous key of language, to determine whether there ever were so many 
distinct languages, or whether they were mere dialects of a lesser 
number of mother tongues. And already it is perceived that there 
were but few generic languages at the outset of their history—and 
that there is a process of change, constantly but slowly going on, 
in the languages, which, in long périods, would quite alter the pre- 
sent languages, and render them unintelligible. These mutations 
arise from changes of accent, permutation of the vowel sounds, new 
modes of enunciation, and other traits of speech, which soon under- 
mine the fabric of the vocabulary. But even where this process of 
change has gone the farthest, we still find direct proofs of their an- 
cient affiliation, particularly in their grammar, or the plan of utter- 
ance. 

§ 6. The principal group of Indian tribes, in the more northerly 
latitudes, is the Algonquin. This group was very extensive at the 
era of the discovery, and in its utmost ramifications and extended 
subdivisions, spread along the Atlantic coast from Virginia to the 
extreme bounds of New England. Following up the valley of the 
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St. Lawrence, it reached the upper Jakes and the upper Mississippi, 
extending thence north to the dividing ground between the farthest 
waters of the great Winnipeg and the Athabasca lake. Pursuing 
down the east bank of the Mississippi, it extended as far south as the 
junction of the Ohio. The leading tribes of this group, who figure 
prominently in our history, are the Lenni Lenapeas or Delawares, 
Nanticokes, Susquehannocks, Munsees, Mohegans, Shawnees, 
Mississagies, Chippewas, Ottowas, Pottawatomies, Menomonees, 
Miamis, Kickapoos, Foxes, Sacs, Peorias and Kaskaskias, and Illi- 
nois, generally. 

§ 7. North of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes existed the Algon- 
quins proper, or Nipercinians, the Maskigoes, and other interior 
and swamp tribes, extending to, and bordering on the Esquimaux 
race of Hudson’s Bay, and the Kenistenoes or “Crus, north of Lake 
Superior. In central New England, it had its remote affiliated 
tribes in the Mohegans of Connecticut, the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island, the Pokanokets, Natics, and other Massachusetts tribes of 
that province; the Pinnacooks and other tribes of New Hampshire, 
and the Norridgwocks, &c., of Maine. 

§ 8. Into this great Algonquin circle, the Iroquois group of West- 
ern New York, the Wyandots of Ohio and Michigan, and the Win- 
nebagoes of Wisconsin, appear as intrusive and non-affiliated masses. 
Of these, the Iroquois occupied by far the most eminent position by 
means of their celebrated confederacy. ‘This type of men consisted 
originally of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Sene- 
cas. ‘To these the Tuscaroras were afterwards reunited from North 
Carolina, and the Senecas appear to have been split in some ancient 
feud, casting out the Wyandots. ‘To this family also belonged the 
ancient Eries, the Kahkwas, and the so called ‘‘ Neuter Nation.’ 
Vermont, the Iricosia of the Dutch, west of the mountains, was part 
of the ancient hunting ground of the Iroquois, and Lake Champlain 
was emphatically the Lake of the Iroquois. 

§ 9. The Iroquois were not originally, it appears, men of courage 
and promise superior to the other tribes; but they became brave and 
strong through defeats, counsel and combination. ‘The Algonquins 
appear to have first, under Piskaret, taught them how to fight. The 
latter called them windy- -tongues and Nadow as; they retorted, call- 
ing the Algonquins bark-eaters, i, e. Adirondaks. They occupied 
a favorable position for inroads on the surrounding nations,—they 
exercised themselves much in martial enterprises, and formed a re- 
public or confederation for the general purposes of peace and war, 
which rendered them powerful, and they soon made their very name 
a tower of strength. They first crushed their great adversaries, the 
Algonguins, in a great battle at Wore River, in the St. Lawrence 
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valley, and afterwards followed the race far and wide, under all its 
names—even to the Illinois and the banks of Lake Superior. 

§ 10. The southwestern extremity of the Union, including the 
Apalachian range, was inhabited by the Cherokees, Creeks, or 
Musagees, Choctaws and Chickasaws, Natchez, Utchees, Alabamas, 
and various minor tribes, some of whom dwindled away without 
leaving a vocabulary to other times, by which to compare them. 
The Catabas and their congeners, the Yamassies, &c., occupied the 
area of South Carolina. 

§ 11. In North Carolina we perceive an intrusion of the Iroquois 
element in the Tuscaroras, who were still there in 1712. When 
this State was settled, there were fourteen distinct small tribes, of 
whom the Tuscaroras were far the most populous, and next to them 
the Waccous, Mehrrins, Pamlicoes, and Nottoways, &c. About 
1600 fighting men were estimated to be in the State in 1608— 
making, by the usual rates, that is to say five souls to one warrior, 
some 6000 souls. 

§ 12. It was inevitable almost, when we consider the laws of 
climate and population, that the southern temperate latitudes should 
have the heaviest Indian population, and it was here, also, that there 
were found the greatest mixtures of fragments of language and 
tribes. A hunter and nomadic population, revelled in the delights 
and abundance of its wild climate and fertile soil, where the valleys 
yielded their rich fields of corn, and the streams and forests sup- 
plied them abundantly with game and fish. There appears to have 
been in these tribes the elements of two, if not THREE, generic 
groups of languages. But the actual state of our vocabulary and 
grammar will not yet permit a final classification. It is a quarter 
of the Union which offers a rich and inviting field of ethnological 
research. 

§ 13. West of the Mississippi, the Dacota language extended 
widely, and the tribes speaking the dialects of this tongue still 
maintain essentially their ancient positions. Beginning at the 
North, at a point west of the sources of the Mississippi, were the 
Assinaboines, next their kinsmen the Sioux of the river and the 
plains, extending in their multiplied tribes to the Missouri, and 
embracing the roving Arab-like races of the Pawnees, Omahas, 
Kanzas, &c, &c.—and stretching off by their affiliated tribes, across 
the Arkansas to the Red River, and the plains of Texas. This is 
also a rich and wide field of linguistic and statistical inquiry and 
research, which affords ample records to the observer. 

§ 14. Of the tribes of Oregon, the last explored part of the repub- 
lic, we have just begun to collect the geography and statistics, and 
its native population, strength, position and character will assume 
exactitude as we proceed in our investigation. ‘The same may be 
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said of the Camanches, and other predatory tribes of Texas, who 
rove over its vast plains and carry their war flag through its unex- 
plored mountain defiles. And when the inquiry is pursued in the 
direction which our inquisitive population is likely to take, into the 
table lands and valleys of New Mexico and California, there will, 
most probably, be found cogent reasons for the opinion thrown out 
in the outset of this article, that our aboriginal population had a 
southwestern starting point. 

§ 15. We regard the Zea maize as the basis of the semi-civiliza- 
tion which marked the most advanced tribes of the South. It is 
a plant of the tropics. ‘The labor required to cultivate it is less 
than that of any of the cereals. It will rise to perfection in hot cli- 
mates and rich soils even without the periodical labors of the hoe. 
Wherever our northern tribes migrated, they appear to have carried 
this grain. And were every other trace of their migration oblite- 
rated, still their track would appear by the diffusion and extension 
of their favorite grain—the emphatic /Mondamen or Spirit’s grain of 
the Algonquin nation. 

§ 16. From the latest and most reliable accounts, there is a 
fraction under 37,000 Indians of various nations and bands in the 
territory of New Mexico alone. Of these, 6000 consist of various 
bands of the wandering Apaches and Jicarillas, 4400 of the Yulas, 
and 12,000 of the Camanches. It is in the province of New Mexico 
that there are 7000 of the agricultural or sheep-pasturing tribe of 
the Navihoes; and 2450 of the curious and still more advanced na- 
tion of the Moques, supposed to be vestiges of Aztecs, who are re- 
presented to possess light complexions, and to exercise many of the 
useful arts. The latter are both thought to be the most antique 
tribe in their origin and arts, dating back to the epoch of the migra- 
tion of the Aztecs to the Mexican valley. 

§ 17. To know the exact numbers, names, and actual condition 
of the various tribes inhabiting the United States; their means of 
subsistence, the rate of their increase or decrease, as denoted by full 
statistics of their vitality, and the different capacities and grades of 
civilization or barbarism which they exhibit, could not but essen- 
tially aid legislators and philanthropists in applying plans for their 
ultimate reclamation. Connected with such inquiries, which, to be 
valuable, must be authentic, there are questions of history, geogra- 
phy and general ethnology of high interest. 

§ 18. Above all, there is wanted a census, full and complete in 
its details, and embracing all objects essential to determine the sta- 
tistics of the industry, education, initial arts, and temperante of each 
tribe; the annual percapita of the cash annuities from government, 
their school funds, &c. &c. An effort of this kind is now in the 
process of being made by the general government, through the au- 
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thority of the appropriate department. The inquiry has been put 
on an enlarged principle, which promises to supply a desideratum in 
our knowledge of this race. In this inquiry, the history, geogra- 
phy, antiquities, religion, government, mythology, manners and cus- 
toms, and language of each tribe, are likewise specifically sought. 
Printed tables for a census have been prepared, and issued to the 
several Indian agents in the West, to be filled up at their conve- 
nience. And a comprehensive list of historical and general inquiries 
has been drawn up and addressed to persons who are judged capa- 
ble of giving replies, in various quarters of the Union. As some 
indication of the scope of the general inquiries, the following quota- 
tions from the pamphlet are made, namely— 


“ The result thus far—How far has knowledge, art and commerce, and the 
general progress of civilization, affected the improvement of the Indian tribes, 
and changed or modified their original manners, customs and opinions? State 
the general impressions which have been made, and observe what modes of 
treatment and policy have done best, and on what points the Indian character, 
in its advanced, or semi-civilized phases, usually breaks down ? 

“ Health of the Tribe—How does the agricultural state, in the cases where it 
has been embraced, affect the laws of reproduction, and what change, if any, 
has been noticed in the character of the diseases of the removed tribes? Is 
their general health better, and how, if to any extent, has it been influenced by 
full and regular means of subsistence? Are fevers, or affections of the liver as 
frequent on the elevated plains west of the Mississippi, as they were in their 
former. positions? How does the change of climate affect pulmonary com- 

laints ? 
ar Progress of Christianity.—W hat is the present state of the tribe in this respect? 
What progress has been made in delivering it from the dominion and influence 
of the native priests, prophets and jugglers? How long has it enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Christian teachers? What means were first employed to gain a hear- 
ing for the doctrines? Were they found efficacious, or were they varied, and 
what has been the most successful mode employed ? 

“¢ Temperance—Are tae principles of temperance in the use of ardent spirits on 
the increase or decrease? What are the prominent causes operating on the 
minds of persons yet addicted to the use of them, and what are the best means, 
at this time, of further discouraging the use of such drinks, and of effecting their 
entire exclusion from the tribe ? 

“ The Cause of Education —W hat are the promin<nt facts in relation to this im- 
portant means of reclaiming and exalting the tribe? What means have been 
found most effective in the education of their children and youth? Have females 
duly participated in these means, and has any part of such means been applied 
to such branches as are essential to qualify them for the duties of mothers and 
housewives? Are the ancient prejudices of parents on the subject of education 
on the wane, and what is the relative proportion of the young population, who, 
in the last period of ten years, have received the elements of an English 
education ? 

“ Proofs from Tradition —W ho were the earliest inhabitants of America? What 
is the light of tradition on this subject? Were the ancestors of the present red 
race the Aborigines? What evidences exist, if any, of the occupancy of the 
country by man, prior to the arrival of the Indian or Aonic race? 

** Proofs from Geology.—Are there any evidences of the country’s having been 
occupied by man, prior to the deposition of the tertiary or diluvial strata? Are 
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such evidences confined wholly to the unconsolidated deposits; and, if so, to 
what deposits, and of what probable eras ? 

« Proofs from antique Bones—How deep, in any beds of deposits, local or 
general, of the upper geological formations, are the bones of extinct or existing 
kinds of quadrupeds, or other animal remains to be found? Have the fortunes 
of the red race, or any prior race, been connected with, or are they illustrated 
by, the extinction of the mastodon or other large animals, whose bones are now 
found in a fossil state ? 

“What connection do the United States Indians hold, ethnologically, to those of 
Mexico.—Are there any proofs of affiliation in the grammars and vocabularies ! 
What lights are afforded by history or tradition? Was the valley of the Missis- 
sippi probably settled at the period of the establishment of the Aztec empire, 
under the predecessors of the Montezumas ? 

“ Remnants of the New England Tribes—What is the number and condition of 
the Penobscots? Are the Abenakis, who fled from Norridgwock, still under 
the care of their original teachers, and what progress have they made in indus- 
try and the civil arts, since their withdrawal to Canada? What vestiges of the 
Massachusetts group of tribes remain within the boundaries of that state, inclusive 
of Martha’s Vineyard and other islands? What are the present number and 
condition of the Narragansetts of Rhode Island, and of the Mohegans of Con- 
necticut? 

“ Native Tribes of New York,—What is the present number, location and state 
of industry of the Iroquois? Was their confederacy of ancient or modern date; 
and what were the principles cf their government? Are there any of the stock 
of the ancient Mohegans, Munsees, or other tribes of the Hudson valley, or of 
Long Island, and the adjacent coasts, left within the boundaries of the state? 
What is the meaning of the word Manhattan? Did Hudson ever Jand on this 
island ? 

“What are the character and purport of the ancient inscription found on the Dighton 
Rock, on the borders of Massachusetts and Rhode Island?—\s this description in the 
Runic or any other ancient character, in part or altogether; or is it sui generis 
with the devices and picture-writing of the North American Indians? 

“ Ts the inscription found on opening the Grave Creek mound, in Western Virgima 
in 1839, alphabetic or eresieabis ’—If alphabetic, in what ancient character was 
it ontoned, what is the purport thereof, and what bearings has it on the early 
epoch of American history? Furnish an authentic copy of the inscription, with 
ils interpretation, if known? 

“Were the evidences of ancient civilization confined to tribes located around the Gulf 
of Mexico’?—Do the articles and fragments of ancient earthenware, found at 
Appalachicola bay, and at other places in Florida, denote a degree of skill in 
that art superior to that known to have been possessed by the northern tribes, 
on the planting of the colonies? 

“What are the Grammatical Principles of the Language?—Do these principles 
correspond with the ancient or modern class of languages? If with the ancient, 
with what family, and in what particulars do resemblances or affinities exist? 
Are the words simple or compound? If compound, or compound derivatives 
are used, what are the rules by which these compounds are effected ? 

[We have only room for one further extract from these interesting inquiries: 
The last question, No. 348, with the closing remarks. ] 


“ Are you acquainted with any material errors in the general or popular accounts of 
our Indian Tribes?—If so, please state them.” 

In submitting the preceding questions on the several subjects named, it is not 
designed to limit the inquiry to these particular forms. Called upon by the 
terms of the act to embody materials illustrative of the history of the tribes, as 
well as their statistics, the Department seeks to avail itself of the knowledge 
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and experience of persons in various parts of the country, to contribute their 
aid. The inquiry is here placed on a broad basis, that it may embrace the 
general grounds from which we are to judge the history and condition, past and 
present, of the people whose benefit is sought by future legislative provision ; 
and by the adoption of a course of public policy which shall best subserve their 
highest interests. It is not supposed that every person who sits down to answer 
these queries, whether he be in a public or private capacity, will take an equal 
interest in them, or feel equally prepared with facts and observations, to reply 
to all. By denoting the general line of inquiry, and running out the leading 
questions a little into detail, enough has been done, it is conceived, to serve as 
hints to the respondents, and little more is, indeed, intended. Facts are sought, 
and nothing but facts. It is essential that, where the respondent is unknown to 
the Department, some reference should be given. Many of the inquiries are 
of customs and opinions, which are believed to be common to most of the 
tribes, but the excepted cases are important to be noted, and in these cases 
simple affirmative or negative replies will often be sufficient. Where new facts 
are stated, or new opinions expressed, which are founded on personal know- 
ledge or study, in any branch of the subject, it is of moment that they should 
be well vouched. Hitherto, inquiries of this kind have been chiefly in the 
hands of casual visitors or travelers in the Indian country, often of foreigners, 
who have necessarily taken hasty and superficial glances at their mere external 
customs and ceremonies. Of the more abstruse view of Indian character—of 
their religion, tribal government and clanships, their thoughts on death and 
immortality, their mental capacities and the leading causes of their action, very 
little has been observed, which possess the character of research, while there 
are essential points of discrepancy. But, whatever degree of imperfection has 
characterized these desultory and casual efforts in describing the Indians, and 
however much cause we may have had to dissent from some of the conclusions 
and criticisms respecting our treatment of, and policy respecting them, drawn 
by tourists from abroad, or by over-zealous but mistaken observers at home, it 
is essential to the just discharge of the duty imposed on the Department, in the 
present effort, that exactitude should stamp its labors. I will therefore thank 
you to inquire carefully, and be sure that no deception has been practiced. In 
all questions where the interests of the tribes clash with those of the persons 
whom you may consult, there is much caution required. There is great pre- 
judice of opinion, and preconception of the Indian character generally. It is 
due to them that they should be judged candidly, and from an examination of 
opinions and statements from the best sources. A few examples of the mis- 
conception referred to, will be mentioned. It was stated a few years ago, by 
one of the most popular writers of England, that the United States had borrowed 
money in 1837 from a wealthy Indian chief, to pay its annuities to his tribe! 
and its policy has been deeply censured in high quarters, in the foreign literary 
world, on the basis of books of travels, whose least severe censure it is believed 
to be, to declare, that their author’s have relied, in some instances, on hastily 
gathered, or ill-digested or unworthy materials. One writer represents the 
Mandans as practising the act of self-torture of Hindoo devotees, by hanging 
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from hooks, or cords fastened into the nerves, so as to sustain the whole weight 
of the body. This; together with the general account of the Mandan religion, 
by the same author, is contrary to the facts, as understood here. The same 
writer will also have this tribe to be descendants of the Welch, who are supposed 
to have reached this continent in the twelfih century. Yet the British Druids 
imposed no such self-torturing rites. Much inexactitude and uncertainty exist 
with respect to the class of evidences to be drawn from the antiquities of the 
area of country now composing the United States. To illustrate this topic, in 
the Indian history, exact plans and descriptions are required. The state of their 
traditions is ill explored. Their general history and languages constitute a 
wide field for remark. The whole subject is one of interest, and in giving the 
inquiry official sanction, it is designed to collect and prepare a body of facts, 
which shall present the customs, characters and institutions of the tribes in the 
simple garb of truth.” 


THE ARTS. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture give lustre to empires, commemorate events, 

immortalize names, verify history, and establish chronology. 

The arts have ever claimed the attention of the enlightened in all 
ages, not merely from their practical importance as connected with 
the imperious demands of man ard of nations in their prosperous 
career of civilization; but as constant sources of the highest intel- 
lectual enjoyments. In such honorable estimation were they held 
by the Greeks, that their culture constituted an essential portion of 
education in all their eminent seminaries of learning. Socrates de- 
clared that artists were the only wise men, for they were content 
by being really so, without the affectation of appearing as such. 
Plato practised drawing while prosecuting his extensive investiga- 
tions in morals and science. Asopus assiduously frequented the 
places where painters, sculptors, and architects were employed in 
their several arts. Diognetus gave lessons in philosophy to Marcus 
Aurelius, who acknowledged that he learned from that painter how 
to distinguish the true from the false, and not to adopt chimeras for 
realities. Alexander did not think that it derogated from his dig- 
nity as a sovereign, or abased his laurels as a conqueror, to fre- 
quent the studio of Apelles, while that distinguished artist was 
employed in executing some of his most admirable paintings. 

While the palm of excellence has been universally conceded to 
the ancients in sculpture and architecture, doubts have been gene- 
rally entertained whether they had reached as high a state of per- 
fection in painting. It must, however, be considered that we have 
ample means of deciding upon their proficiency, in the first named 
arts, by an inspection of those magnificent temples and beautiful 
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statues, in marble and bronze, which have braved the deluge of time 
and the devastations of conquest; but not a single painting of the 
great masters of Greece has descended to us to verify the propriety 
of the exalted estimation in which they were regarded, for their 
remarkable proficiency, by cotemporaneous nations and those of 
succeeding ages. We are, therefore, compelled to form an opinion 
of the merits of their productions from the descriptions which are 
contained in the works of those illustrious classical authors, who 
had examined them in the places of their original dedication, or 
after their removal to other countries, Among those authors Pau- 
sanias, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Pliny, must be considered as 
not only well qualified to appreciate the design and execution of 
the numerous most celebrated specimegs which they had seen; but 
as having faithfully expressed the concurrent decision of the most 
enlightened men, both of their own and antecedent ages, as to their 
intrinsic merit. To doubt the correctness of their statements, on 
that subject, would be as irrational as unjust, for it would involve 
the improbable and gratuitous assumption, that they were not com- 
petent to determine whether the paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and 
Protogenes were really entitled to the unqualified commendations 
which had been bestowed uponthem. As well might it be alleged 
that they were incapable of appreciating the characters of the dis- 
tinguished philosophers, statesmen, and heroes with whom they 
had associated, or the superb works of the sculptor and architect 
which they had examined, and consequently their opinions were 
valueless. But as we have the means of testing the correctness of 
their descriptions and opinions as to the latter arts, it is only an 
extension of rightful deference to conclude that their decisions were 
equally consonant to truth, in the other, which was so generally 
united with them, in their most elaborated forms. 

Although modern galleries of paintings are not enriched by any 
of the productions of the renowned schools of Corinth, Sicyon, 
Athens, or Rhodes, still the wonderful revelations of disinhumed 
Pompeii are sufficient to establish the claim of the ancients to as 
high a distinction in painting as has been conceded to them in all 
the other branches of the useful and ornamental arts; for it has been 
ascertained, by the discovery of that memorable city, that the walls 
of even private houses were ornamented with admirable paintings, 
many of which appear as fresh and brilliant in color as when first 
executed, although they had been overwhelmed with the ashes and 
scoria of Vesuvius for more than seventeen hundred years. There 
is one representing the surrender of Briseis, by Achilles, to Aga- 
memnon, pre-eminently beautiful, and is not surpassed in concep- 
tion and execution by any painting since the revival of the arts. 

The inquiry has often been made, as to what were the efficient 
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causes of the remarkable developments of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting in ancient nations, and although many, which are as 
various as inconclusive, have been assigned, may not religion be 
justly considered as the primeval and chief—a belief in the exist- 
ence of an Omnipotent Sovereign of the Universe, and a reverential 
disposition to do him honor. It mattered not by what distinctive 
name he was recognized, whether “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’’ for 
there never has existed a people in any portion of the globe who 
have not evinced, in some manner, their credence in a God; while 
the civilized have reared altars to his worship, or to the divinities, in 
which imagination had impersonated his attributes. The wealth of 
mighty empires was magnificently expended for those sacred pur- 
poses. Powerful monarchs, victorious commanders, and affluent 
nobles, emulously united with the humblest subjects in the erection 
of appropriate edifices for the solemn administration of the rituals of 
their creeds. The remains of the magnificent temples of Egypt, 
Jerusalem, Balbec, Nineveh, Greece, Carthage, Palmyra, and Rome, 
are eternal monuments of a profound adoration for the Almighty 
Creator and Ruler of Heaven and Earth. 

In the construction of those holy temples, the genius, talent and skill 
of the ablest architects, sculptors, and painters were called into vigor- 
ous action, as distinction, honor, and wealth were the exciting re- 
wards that were offered for an assiduous and successful cultivation 
of their several arts. ‘The King of Judea sent to Tyre for ingenious 
workmen, in gold, silver, brass and marble, to aid in the construc- 
tion and embellishment of the sumptuous ‘‘ House of the Lord,’’ 
which he reared on Mount Moriah; and the Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman temples were not considered complete until they were deco- 
rated with basso-relievos, statues, and paintings. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the world was involved in 
such a long night of ignorance and degradation, it was not until the 
ninth century that the aurora of civilization again appeared in the 
moral horizon. With the revival of industry, letters, and science, 
the arts were again called into existence; but while painting and 
sculpture made great advances towards that perfection which had 
been attained in Athens, architecture lingered far in their rear. 
For more than eight hundred years after the European devastations 
of Alaric, that highly important science and art was in a degraded 
state; but, near the close of the fourteenth century, efforts were 
made for its restoration by the Florentine nobles, and it continued 
to flourish under the guidance of Brunelleschi, Vignola, and Serlio, 
until the sixteenth century, when Palladio of Vicenzi published 
his celebrated work; but as his taste and principles were unfor- 
tunately founded on Vitruvius and Roman examples, instead of the 
more perfect system and models of the Greeks, architecture, instead 
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of being accelerated, was retarded in its advancement by that author 
and artist; for his incongruous theory and practical illustrations gra- 
dually extended over Europe, and ultimately became the approved 
standard of excellence. 

Inigo Jones, who was patronized by James I. and Charles I., 
having been educated in Venice, introduced the Palladian style into 
Great Britain, and it was continued by Sir Christopher Wren, Van- 
burgh, Gibbs, and Kent, the Earl of Burlington, Chambers and 
Wyart, to the reign of George III. 

The remains of the superb structures of Greece were scarcely 
known until Stuart’s splendid work on the antiquities of Athens 
was published ; nor had any accurate delineations of the pure Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian orders of architecture been seen. All preceding 
authors had derived their information from the ruins of the ancient edi- 
fices of Rome; and although some of them may have been designed 
and reared by Grecian architects, it was after the subjugation of 
their country, and at a period, too, when it had degenerated from 
its pristine eminence. Oppressed and impoverished by the Mace- 
donian conquest, the arts had gradually languished and were ex- 
piring when it was finally reduced to a Roman province. 

The capture of Corinth, by Lucius Mummius, was the portentous 
advent of the destruction of the independence of Greece, and the 
first specimens of the arts, which were received in the ‘eternal 
city,’ were the spoils of that splendid emporium of commerce, 
which was celebrated for its precious sculptures in bronze and mar- 
ble, its beautiful paintings, and majestic temples. The infamous 
Verres plundered Agrigentum, Scio, and Samos; Sylla sacked 
Athens, and carried off the paintings, statues, and other decorations 
of the public edifices; and, in rapid succession, all the states of 
Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, Asia Minor and Egypt, 
where the arts had taken refuge under the Ptolemies, as well as 
Carthage, Palestine and Palmyra, were conquered and pillaged by 
the Roman legions. Thus enriched by the treasures and innumera- 
ble specimens of the arts, as the boasted spoils of victory, great 
efforts were made to embellish the imperial capital with temples, 
forums, theatres, baths, triumphal arches and palaces; and although 
vast funds were appropriated to those objects, still painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture never reached that grand elevation which they 
had attained in Attica during the brilliant age of Pericles. 

After the nations of western Europe emerged from that barbarous 
position to which they had been reduced for centuries, they relied 
upon Italy for instruction in letters, science and the arts; for the 
ancient states of Greece and their Asiatic colonies, with Egypt 
and Constantinople, were the humbled dependencies of the Sara- 
cenic or Ottoman empire; and it was not only difficult but danger- 
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ous to explore those interesting regions for any purpose; while the 
few travelers, who occasionally visited them, were more interested 
in other objects of inquiry than the arts. At last, Stewart and 
Revely, who had passed several years at Rome in prosecuting their 
studies in painting, determined to visit Greece for the express pur- 
pose of measuring and delineating the remains of the ancient tem- 
ples in Athens and other portions of that interesting country. After 
devoting five years to laborious researches, and an unremitted ap- 
plication of their intelligence and skill in the faithful accomplish- 
ment of these objects, they returned to London in 1755, with the 
valuable information which they had collected, and which was ulti- 
mately published in four large folio volumes; but the first did not 
appear until 1762, and Stewart having suddenly died soon after, the 
second was prepared for the press under the direction of Newton, 
and was not printed till 1788. ‘The third was published by Revely 
in 1794, but the fourth, which was compiled from Stewart’s manu- 
scripts and port-folio of drawings by Woods, was not completed 
before 1816, 

The deep interest which was excited by those important addi- 
tions to the library of the architect, was emphatically evinced by 
the enthusiastic encomiums which were bestowed upon the admira- 
ble examples of Grecian art which had thus been revealed, and the 
anxious solicitude which was universally expressed for more exten- 
sive researches, as well as the enlightened zeal with which they 
were undertaken by the Dilettanti Society of London, in Ionia and 
Attica, and by Wilkins, in Magna Grecia. The results of their 
several explorations were successively published, with an accuracy 
of detail and magnificence of style, as honorable to the talents and 
enterprise of the authors, as the acquisitions were important to the 
science and art which they so materially subserved. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the early volumes of 
Stewart’s Antiquities, Winckelmann’s History of Arts among the 
ancients appeared, and subsequently his Letters on the Discoveries 
made in Herculaneum, Remarks on the Architecture of the Ancients, 
and the Monuments of Antiquity. ‘This eminently learned German 
author early discovered an ardent passion for the arts, and having 
acquired a high reputation by his ‘* Reflections on the Imitation of 
the Greeks in Painting and Sculpture,’’ he was induced to leave 
the Court of Augustus, King of Poland, and visit Rome for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting his favorite studies with greater advantage in 
that city of ancient ruins and modern creations, which is both a 
venerable sarcophagus to commemorate the hallowed site where 
letters, science and the arts were buried with imperial obsequies, 
and the triumphal monument of their glorious resurrection. 

Having been favorably received and liberally patronized by the 
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ecclesiastical and temporal sovereign, Winckelmann was appointed 
keeper of the pontifical cabinet of antiquities, and an assistant in 
the library of the Vatican, and devoted the remainder of his life in 
the composition of the celebrated works which have been named. 

These various invaluable publications, with “ La Ruins de Pestum 
par de la Gardt,”’ and the precious collection of the Elgin Marbles, 
caused more exact investigations, aroused more enlarged concep- 
tions, and diffused a more refined and exalted taste in relation to 
all the arts, and inculeated a far more thorough knowledge of those 
scientific principles on which the architecture of Greece was founded, 
and the manner in which they were so successfully applied to pro- 
duce those transcendent realizations of the beautiful and grand, in 
the public edifices of that nation, when at the culminating point of 
its glory. 

The primitive Grecian order was the Doric, and among the ear- 
liest examples of sacred architecture was the superb temple of Ju- 
piter at Olympia, which was erected six hundred and thirty years 
before the Christian era. At Corinth are the ruins of a Doric tem- 
ple of very remote antiquity, and the celebrated temples of Apollo 
at Delphos and in Arcadia were of that order; but examples of 
which, (plans, elevations, admeasurements and descriptions of 
them have been made,) are those of Attica, Agina, Agrigentum, 
Pxstum, and Delos. ‘The most perfect of the whole, and the most 
magnificent edifice ever reared by man, is the Parthenon in the 
Ac ropolis of Athens. 

Grecian colonies having been established upon the coast of Corea, 
in Asia Minor, the new states there formed assumed the name of 
Ionia; and in the construction of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
a new order, which they claimed to have invented, received the 
appellation of Ionic; but it is more probable that its origin was 
coeval with that which prevailed in European Greece ; and though 
chiefly confined to the Asiatic states, it ultimately became more 
generally attractive than the serene beauties of the Doric. 

The Corinthian order is of a more recent invention, and has been 
attributed to the sculptor Callimachus, who lived towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war; but its Egyptian origin, like that of the 
other two orders, is more probable, as the flowers of the lotus, which 
generally formed the decoration of the massive columns in the im- 
mense edifices of that country in some of its multifarious varieties, 
bears a near resemblance to the ornaments of the Corinthian capital. 

The beauty of the Grecian style of architecture arises from the 
symmetrical proportions of the whole edifice, and the chaste selection 
and tasteful disposition of the ornaments. The horizontal line, ex- 
tent of unbroken surface, uniform contour, right angles, and elliptical 
and parabolical curves in the mouldings, are its characteristics. 
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A quadrilateral form, adorned with exterior columns, surmounted 
with capitals of various degrees of elegance, and basso- relievos on 
the frieze, metopes and the tympanums of the pediments, consti- 
tute the elements of the most splendid structures; and although 
generally similar in plan, distinct varieties are perceivable ; but each 
yeculiar and consistent in all its respective proportions, 

The temples of all the Grecian orders were elevated upon a stylo- 
bate of three gradations, which formed an appropriate base to the 
whole structure. The height and width of the three portions of 
this peculiar element were in harmonious proportion with the mag- 
nitude of the temple, and their aggregate elevation was usually 
equal to one diameter of the columns. ‘This important feature has 
inexplicably been disregarded in all the modern imitations of those 
orders, and steps for ascent, improperly substituted, when they 
should have been confined to the mere purpose of approaching the 
doorways, and limited in their length to that of the space between 
the two central columns of the portico. By this unwarrantable de- 
viation, the huge columns and ponderous entablature seem to rest 
on a fragile foundation as compared with that formed by the massive 
blocks of the stylobate. 

There were no windows, or other openings for the admission of 
light, in the ancient temples, except the door-ways,* and hence it 
has been concluded that the introduction of artificial light was con- 
sidered as more consonant to the spirit of their theology, where so 
much depended upon mystery, pageantry and astonishment. In 
the celebration of the long-hallowed ceremonials at the temple of 
Diana in Eleusis, the sudden transition from outer darkness to the 
dazzling effulgence of the illuminated interior of the temple, has 
been described by Pausanias, as having produced the strongest sen- 
sation of awe and amazement upon the initiated. 

In most of the temples, fires on the altars, or suspended lamps, 
were kept constantly burning. The wonderful golden lamp which 
was invented by Callimachus, burned perpetually before the statue 
of the goddess, in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, and fine 
candlesticks of pure gold were placed on each side of the sanctu- 
ary in Solomon’s temple. 

‘The character of massive and imposing grandeur in the Doric ; 
of adorned, but simple majesty, in the Ionic; and of festive sump- 
tuousness in the Corinthian, is preserved throughout the minutest 
details, in all the examples of antiquity.”’ 

The natural tendency of the Romans was for the wonderful, the 
splendid, the extravagant, in the configuration and embellishment 
of their public edifices; hence, they are remarkable for magnitude, 

* It is believed, however, by some authors, that in the peripteral hypzthral temples, 
the roof did not extend over the naos, and thus light was admitted into the cella. 
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novelty, complication of figure and redundancy of ornaments. But 
they are entitled to the credit of being the first to construct amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts, arched bridges, baths, triumphal arches, and 
lofty monumental columns, several of which are pre-eminently use- 
ful, and all are indispensable in every modern nation, that is emu- 
lous of participating in the benefits which they afford, or of evinc- 
ing their advancement in civilization and refinement, as well as a 
patriotic gratitude for the victorious achievements of their military 
commanders, and a magnanimous recognition of the meritorious 
services of other distinguished benefactors of their country. 

The imperial city, however, is not the proper place to study 
architecture, as no perfect specimens of the Grecian orders are there 
to be found: yet it was from thence and from Vitruvius,—the great 
architect of the Augustine age, that the corrupt system of modern 
times was derived. 

The architecture of Rome was extended, with the march of her 
victorious armies throughout western Europe, to the isles of Great 
Britain; but, after the decadence of the empire, it was generally 
superseded by several new styles, and, among them, the Gothic is 
decidedly, the most commendable, for sacred structures. Its origin 
is involved in obscurity, and although great learning, ingenuity, and 
industry, have been bestowed upon that subject, by numerous cele- 
brated authors, it has not yet been conclusively established, whether 
it was derived from the Saracens, Goths, Saxons, or Normans, or is 
the result of a combination of the elements which were presented in 
the peculiar architecture of each of those nations. The ch .racteris- 
tics of this style are a cruciform plan, abruptly broken outlines, lofty 
spires, tall, slim clustered columns, groined arches, large pointed 
windows, and an exuberance of infinitely diversified ornaments, 
whose united effect in vast cathedrals is eminently grand; but the 
system is inapplicable to any other purpose. 

Egyptian architecture is remarkable for massiveness of materials, 
solidity of construction, boldness of form, and colossal size. The 
grandest relics are the pyramids, near the site of ancient Memphis, 
the obelisks of Alexandria, Heliopolis, Thebes, and those trans- 
ported to Rome, Constantinople, and Paris, the immense Sphynx, the 
gigantic statues of Memnon, and two of the group of Osymandyas,* 
and the temple of Tentyra, on entering which, Denon observes: ‘1 
felt that I was in the sanctuary of the arts and sciences. Never 
did the labor of man show me the human race, in such a splendid 
point of view. In the ruins of Tentyra, the Egyptians appeared to 
me to be giants.” 

The temples were numerous, as remains of them exist, on both 


* Herodotus states that there was a recumbent colossal figure before the temple of 
Vu'can, at Memphis, which was 75 feet in length. 
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banks of the Nile, from the island of Elephantina, near the first 
cataract, to the Delta. ‘The gateway of the peribolus, or court, of 
many of the temples, was stupendous in its dimensions, and on the 
borders of the avenues, by which it was approached, were lofty 
obelisks, ranges of enormous sphynxes, and statues. ‘The roofs 
being flat, the vast blocks of stone of which they were composed, 
were supported by numerous large and elaborately decorated co- 
lumns. ‘The apartments were ornamented with sculptures and 
paintings. 

Paelo, in a letter to Carlo Fea, the author of a work on the ruins 
of Paestum, states that the columns of the temple in Jerusalem, as 
described in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, were evidently of 
the Doric order; and Wilkins, in the introduction to his Magna 
Grecia, compares the plans and dimensions of the temples of Paes- 
tum, with those of Solomon’s, and thus discovers a very remark- 
able resemblance in many of their details, and especially in the 
form of the edifices, and the proportions of the columns ;* he therefore 
infers that the Doric order and the first temples of Greece, were of 
Jewish origin, and that the colonies which were sent from Crete by 
Minos, who was cotemporary with Solomon, first introduced archi- 
tecture into Greece. But do not all these facts more probably re- 
vert back to Egypt, as the birth-place of the arts, from whence the 
Israelites transported them to Palestine? Many learned archeologists, 
however, contend for a still earlier origin, and in conformity to the 
Ethiopian traditions reported by Diodorus Siculus, insist that the an- 
cient capital of that nation, which was situated on the island of Meroe, 
where the Nile divides into two branches, in latitude seventeen, was 
the cradle of the infant Hercules of civilization, from whence letters, 
science and the arts descended to Thebes, and from thence to 
Memphis, the last and most magnificent seat of the Pharaohs, which 
became the grand emporium of commerce and learning for the na- 
tions of Asia and Europe, through the intermediation of the Jews, 
Pheenicians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Although there is more of fable than of fact blended in the early 
history of Greece, it is generally conceded that the religion and 
Jaws which prevailed in the various states were derived from Egypt, 
and itis notorious that Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Pythagoras, and Eudo- 


* The mere temple of Solomon was only about 110 feet long, thirty-six wide, and 
thirty-six high, exclusive of the roof; and was in form like a Grecian temple in Ante. 
It, however, stood in an area over a thousand feet-square, which was surrounded by 
a wall, and within it two others, on the insides of which were ranges of columns and 
cloisters, The space between the outer and second wall constituted the “ Court of the 
Gentiles ;” that between the second and the third, the “Court of the Israelites,” in 
which was placed the throne of the king; and between the third and the temple, was 
the “Court of the Priests,” in which was the altar of Burnt Offerings, and the Brazen 
Sea. 
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rus, as well as many other eminent Grecians, were indebted to 
the celebrated schools of that country, for their proficiency in 
science, jurisprudence, and mythology.* It may, therefore, be 
presumed, that the architecture of the Greeks was adopted and im- 
proved from the same source; and although no exact examples 
can be discovered in the columns of the Egyptian temples, of 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, still there is perceived a 
sufficient general resemblance to warrant the conclusion. This is 
obvious from an examination of the very perfect delineations in the 
splendid volumes on the Antiquities of Egypt, which were published 
during the reign of Napoleon, under the direction of the members 
of the Institute, who accompanied him in his expedition to that 
country, and in the works of Belzoni, Champollion, and those of other 
recent travelers. 

One of the causes which has had the greatest influence in retard- 
ing the adoption of the Grecian orders, has been the unfortunate 
attempt to apply them to all kinds of structures, both of a public 
and private character, when they should have been confined to those 
purposes only for which they were the most appropriate. Besides, 
in the experiments which have been made, to render their adoption 
universally subservient to all classes of edifices, and in every pos- 
sible variety of location, not only the principles on which they are 
founded have been grossly violated, but such unwarrantable devia- 
tions made, as to obliterate or distort many of their peculiar and 
most beautiful features, and thus so degrade the characteristic ele- 
ments of the matchless prototypes, as to render the results as de- 
spicable, as the effort was inconsiderate and presumptuous. 

Hitherto only two styles had prevailed—that of the Italian school 
and the Gothic; and as professional architects had been instructed 
to consider them as the only rivals for precedence, while the most 
distinguished partisans of each had acquired their reputations as 
artists, by the projection and construction of edifices in conformity 
to the favorite system which they may have severally adopted, it 
was not astonishing that many of them adhered, with obstinate per- 
tinacity, to the theories and precedents, by which they had been 
guided, and which had been sanctioned by public opinion through- 
out Europe. 

When, therefore, a third style was presented, with claims of pre- 
cedence paramount to those which had so long been considered as 
the standards of perfection, time was required for a thorough inves- 
tigation of its merits, and a just appreciation of the principles and 


* Diodorus states, in his 1st Book, chap. 36, that the Priests of Egypt exhibited in 
their annals, the names of the above, and several other distinguished men, who had 
travelled, or resided in Egypt, and that their portraits, works, or some other memorial 
of their visit, were to be seen. 
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elements on which it was established. At last there were cheering 
indications in England, France, Germany, Prussia, Russia, and this 
country, of that decided preference which Grecian architecture so 
eminently merited, for many important purposes; but Russia has 
been the earliest to evince such an exalted comprehension of its 
intrinsic superiority, as to practically illustrate the three orders with 
a fidelity and magnificence worthy the sovereign of that mighty 
empire. 

The Grecian, Egyptian, Gothic, and Italian systems of architec- 
ture having been very generally introduced in Europe and this 
country, and each of them having been entitled to great considera- 
tion, on account of its peculiar appropriateness for a specific pur- 
pose, they will doubtless be continued for ages; therefore, the main 
question now to be settled is, the class of structures to which they 
should be exclusively confined, and not that of the precedence 
which should be given to any one of them over all the others. But, 
unfortunately, discussions upon this subject have been most com- 
monly conducted by the zealous advocates of each, upon the latter 
hypothesis, instead of magnanimously attempting to define the spe- 
cific purposes to which they should severally be appropriated, which 
must depend entirely upon the uses to which the edifices are to be 
applied, and their location. 

The Gothic architecture can only be employed in the construction 
of sacred edifices, and even then, they must be of immense dimen- 
sions, like the noble cathedral of York, for the surfaces are so brok- 
en and diversified, the embellishments so numerous and compli- 
cated, and all the chief portions so elevated, compared with their 
horizontal cross sections, that they will not admit of reduction, 
without being fatal to that grand effect which is so emphatically 
realized, when the characteristic features of the style are developed 
in that gigantic manner which renders the general effect sublime. 
In all the experiments which have been made to apply that style to 
smaller structures than vast metropolitan basilicas, the fascicles of 
slender columns, numerous minarets, painted arches, and the pro- 
fuse sculptured ornaments, are necessarily so diminished, as to be- 
come indistinct, confused and insignificant; and when the mate- 
rials, as is generally the case in this country, are wood, or an 
incongruous combination of stone, bricks, wood, and paint, the 
effect is contemptible. It is like imitating the antique sculptures of 
Corinthian bronze in papier maché, when the Gothic should always 
be executed in stone, and be of colossal dimensions; then it be- 
comes a style, that may properly be classed with those of Egypt 
and Greece for elegance and majesty; but it must, however, 
be restricted in its application to the edifices which have been 
named. 
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The Grecian and Egyptian architecture may not only be adopted 
for the same purpose as the Gothic, with equal, if not greater pro- 
priety, but also for libraries, galleries of paintings, depositories of 
statuary, banking-houses, railroad depots and stations, propyle- 
ums or gateways to cities, fortresses, arsenals, navy-yards and 
public squares; while the former can be properly adopted for halls 
of legislation, seminaries of learning, and many other public edi- 
fices; and they possess this important advantage over the Gothic, 
for so simple, chaste, and bold, are the forms of the ancient struc- 
tures of those styles, that imitations of them may be made of the 
smallest dimensions, and yet retain that symmetrical beauty of out- 
line, for which the originals are so distinguished ; and the little 
temple of Diana at Eleusis, or that cut from a single block of gra- 
nite at Elephantine,* may be adopted as models for the humblest 
village chapel. Edifices of these orders, as well as of the Gothic, 
should be isolated, and the large area, in which they are situated, 
enclosed by a peribolus, with an appropriate propyleum. 

The Italio-Roman, or Palladian style, should be confined to blocks 
of houses, stores, or other continuous ranges of tenements, in the 
streets of cities, where numerous stories, windows, and doors are 
indispensable, as they can be made to harmonize with that manner 
of construction, and the exuberance of ornaments which it admits, 
will have a pleasing effect, by varying the monotonous extent of 
prolonged surface. But, whenever it has been resorted to, for de- 
tached structures, the result has been far from being satisfactory, in 
consequence of the extravagant deviations from that unity of de- 
sign, utility of purpose, and distinctness of configuration, which 
are the chief elements of beauty and grandeur, in the most cele- 
brated creations of art. Every attempt, therefore, to rear a large 
and truly magnificent edifice, in conformity to the principles of the 
Italian school, has been and ever must be unsuccessful; for there 
is no distinct and commanding proportional form, which is so uni- 
form in plan, elevation and profile, by an established theory of the 
appropriate admeasurements of length, breadth, and height, as to 
be universally applicable, as are those which were established for 
the temples, porticoes and propyleums of Greece and Egypt. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, was intended to have been 
a triumphal monument of the superiority of the Italian style over 
all others, and a paragon of architecture for all future ages; and 
no architect in modern times, has had such a glorious opportu- 
nity to acquire distinction, as the projector of that vast Christian 
temple; for he was unrestricted in design, and unlimited in the 
means for its complete execution. Yet how lamentably did he fail in 


* Herodotus, B. II. Chap. II. Sec. clxxv. 
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the accomplishment of his object. Having taken the fagade of a 
forum for the several elevations, he boasted that he would suspend 
the Pantheon in the air, and not content with that extravagant and 
erroneous conception, he surmounted the apex of the dome with the 
temple of Juno, on that of the Sibyl at ‘Tivoli, by which unfortunate 
arrangement, the architectural details of each were lost in the dis- 
tance and by the acute angles of the lines of vision, while the 
transferred structures were as useless as the idea of their elevation 
to those giddy heights was preposterous, and the effect inconsequen- 
tial. 

The Pantheon being circular in plan, the whole roof was appro- 
priately arched, in the centre of which was an aperture for the ad- 
mission of light into the naos of the temple; the dome, therefore, 
not only harmonized with the form of the edifice, but added as 
much grace to the external contour, as it did beauty to the interior. 

The several architects, who were successively employed to super- 
intend the work, seem to have made it a principle, to copy ail kinds 
of structures, and every variety of ornament found among the re- 
mains of the ancient works of art in Rome; and how infinitely in- 
ferior is the entire structure, in beauty and grandeur, to even the 
dilapidated temple of ‘All the God,’’ and yet, how much it might 
have surpassed it, and the most perfect of the Egyptian temples, 
or those of Minerva and Jupiter in Athens, and that of Juno, in the 
island of Delos, had either of them been selected for the form, and 
the imitation made as much longer than the prototype, as the vast 
mass of materials which were employed would have admitted, for 
they were sufficient to have more than trebled the dimensions of 
those celebrated edifices. 

Sculpture and painting, like architecture, are the creations of reli- 
gion, and are to be traced through all the stages of civilization, from 
the rudest image and simplest sketch made ‘by savage man, to the 
cyclopic Apollo of Rhodes, and the frescos in the tombs of the 
Egyptian monarchs, to the statue of Moses by Angelo and the Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The productions of sculpture, of far distant epochs, have been 
perpetuated in the ruins of the oldest cities of antiquity, and de- 
scriptions of others, of very remote periods, have been transmitted 
down to the present, in the books of the Old Testament, and in the 
works of authors, who flourished earlier, cotemporaneously, or in 
later ages. The golden calf and brazen serpent, which were reared 
in the wilderness during the Exodus of the Israelites ; the Cherubim, 
whose wings were outspread over the mercy-seat of the tabernacle, 
and the brazen sea supported by twelve brown oxen, exhibited the 
skill of the Jews and the Tyrian artists, who were employed in ex- 
ecuting the ornaments of the temple. 
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Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have given very interesting ac- 
counts of the statues which were placed in the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, and in the courts of the temple of Semiramis. Amidst the 
ruins of Persepolis, Balbec and Nineveh, are still discovered re- 
mains of sculpture; and those of the latter city have become objects 
of such deep interest to the artists and antiquarians of France, that 
agents have been sent to that once immense and splendid capital of 
Assyria,* for the purpose of making explorations, and sending the 
most remarkable specimens to Paris. 

Egyptian sculpture has excited the wonder of travelers, since the 
age of Homer. In the remains of more than forty palaces and 
temples now exist memorials of the power, resources of the sove- 
reign, and the skill of their sculptors, at an era more distant than 
the Trojan war. 

It was in Greece, however, that the art of sculpture reached the 
highest point of excellence, and the statues of her artists surpassed 
in form and beauty of execution, those of all other nations of an- 
cient or modern times. Quintilian remarks that “the Athenian 
Minerva of Phidias and his Olympian Jupiter, possessed merits, 
which seemed to have added consequence to religion, so worthy of 
those divinities was the majesty of the work.’? His emulous com- 
petitors executed the superb sculptures that decorated the Par- 
thenon and the temple of ‘Theseus, and until the conquest of Greece, 
there was not a city on the shores or islands of the Mediterranean, 
that did not boast of numerous priceless examples of the genius of 
her sculptors; and some of the most celebrated were destined to 
embellish the forums, palaces, and temples of Rome, and a few yet 
exist, to verify the correctness of the encomiums which history has 
transmitted. 

Rome did not produce any pre-eminent sculptor, and the nume- 
rous statues which were made, from the usurpation of sovereign 
authority by Julius Cesar, until Constantine established his impe- 
rial capital at Byzantium, were the productions of Greeks, who 
sought employment in other nations, after the subjugation of their 
native land. 

Italy was long the modern Attica of sculpture and painting ; but 
in the former, Chantrey, Thorwaldsen, Greenough, Crawford and 
Powers have approximated nearer to the models of the age of Peri- 
cles, in grandeur of conception and delicacy of execution, than 
any of their predecessors in Italy; while the latter gifted son of the 
Green Mountains, has boldly and triumphantly raised the mystic 
veil, which for more than twenty centuries had screened those 
beautiful and sublime intellectual creations in the vast Hercula- 


* In the time of the Prophet Jonah, it contained over 600,000 inhabitants, and 
Strabo states that it was larger than Babylon, 
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neum of genius, which erst had been revealed to the wrapt vision 
of the ancient sculptors, in all their captivation and splendor. 

In painting, Americans have attained such an elevated position, 
that the productions of Copely, Stuart, Vanderlyn, Leslie and Al- 
ston, may be favorably compared with those of their European col- 
Jaborators. 

The complaint is often made, and with truth, that the arts are 
not sufficiently patronized in this country, either by the people, or 
the government; but it must be recollected, that they are guests of 
such dignity and respectful consideration as are only to be found 
in the holy household of piety and patriotism. When we shall 
evince as profound a reverence for the Almighty, and his inspired 
Messenger of the Resurrection and man’s immortality, as did the 
Israelites for their God and our God, and the Egyptians and Greeks 
for their divinities, then will temples worthy of their sacred object, 
and the sincerity, gratitude, and munificence of Christians, be con- 
structed throughout the land, and appropriately embellished with 
sculptures and paintings; and, when American patriotism shall be 
as expanded, exalted, generous and ardent as that of the Athenians 
and Romans, then will cenotaphs, statues, columns, triumphal 
arches, and mausoleums be reared, to commemorate the names and 
services of the heroes, statesmen, philosophers, and other illustrious 
citizens of the Republic ; and then, and not till then, will painting, 
sculpture and architecture be appreciated, and artists respected 
and honored as they were in ancient nations during the most 
splendid periods of their history. MEROE, 

Roxbury, Mass. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE EYE AND EAR COMPARED. 


The perception of certain analogies between colors and musical 
sounds, has suggested to speculative ingenuity the possibility of 
giving to the eye a pleasure from the combination and succession 
of lively tints, similar to that afforded to the ear by the combination 
and succession of musical sounds; in other words, that there might 
be a visual music. It was observed that there were seven primitive 
colors, as there are seven notes in music; and that the same colors 
give us more pleasure in some combinations than in others. 

This conclusion seems, however, to have been too hastily formed, 
and to have overlooked the great diversity between the senses of 
vision and hearing, both as to the sources of their respective 
pleasures and the degree of pleasure of which they are severally 
susceptible. 
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The pleasure which we derive from colors is almost wholly posi- 
tive, while that from musical sounds is altogether relative to their 
combination. An object that is red, blue or yellow, is so inde- 
pendent of every other object, and the impression singly made by 
those colors upon the eye is always the same. But not so with 
musical sounds. ‘The several notes of the gamut depend upon their 
relation to other sounds, so that the note or sound which would at 
one time be A, answers just as well for B at another, and C at a 
third. In short, any note whatever, in one combination of sounds, 
or in one scale, may serve for any other note in another scale, or 
another combination. 

Again: the pleasure we derive from seeing single colors is greater 
than that from hearing single sounds. Clear and bright crimson, 
or scarlet, green, orange, or purple, cannot be beheld without afford- 
ing the eye some gratification; but a single sound is heard with 
utter indifference. It is only by a succession of sounds that the 
ear can receive lively pleasure. 

It is not, however, every succession of notes that can please. 
Sweetness or melody in music depends upon the particular succes- 
sions of notes which are fitted by nature to please our organs of 
hearing; and while some of these series may afford us the liveliest 
gratification, other series may be heard with indifference, and even 
with distaste. But one succession of colors, if not the same, is 
nearly the same as another. Whether we look at red, yellow, and 
blue, or blue, red and yellow, or yellow, red and blue in succes- 
sion, the difference is inappreciable. 

The influence of every note in music is, on the contrary, affected 
by the notes which precede or follow it; and, whatever is the effect 
produced, the same effect would be produced by an infinite number 
of other notes, provided only they have the same relation to each 
other. But though any simple sound whatever may stand equally 
well for A, B, and all the other notes of the gamut, but one modifi- 
cation of light can represent red, blue, or any other color. 

Now as there is so great a difference in the mode in which plea- 
sure is produced in the two senses, we should find no difficulty in 
admitting there may also be a great difference in the degree of 
pleasure they can respectively confer. Indeed, on the first mention 
of the subject, it would seem probable that if the eye had been 
capable of gratification at all comparable to that afforded to the ear 
by music, man, ever on the search for new enjoyments, would long 
since have discovered it, in the same way as he has shown himself 
in every stage of society, sensible to the pleasure of music, and has 
invented such a variety of instruments for ministering to that plea- 
sure; and the rather, as the acknowledged pleasures of the eye, 
from reflected light and the prismatic hues, have been at all times 
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sought by him with indefatigable zeal, in all the three kingdoms of 
nature. It is to procure this visual gratification that he has drawn 
gold, silver, and precious stones from the bowels of the earth, and 
pearls from the depths of the ocean—that he has converted one 
insect into the most brilliant dye, and the tiny web of another into 
his most beautiful clothing; and lastly, that no small portion of his 
labor is expended in staining, dyeing, painting and polishing. 

But, on further inquiry, we can see causes for the livelier, though 
more transient pleasure of music. It is by a particular succession 
of musical notes that nature has taught man to express his stronger 
emotions. Every passion has its appropriate tone, or particular 
series of musical notes, which all human beings are instinctively 
prompted to utter, and instinctively able to understand ; so that the 
simplest words of a language, as go, come, yes, no, may be so pro- 
nounced as to indicate to every one who hears them whether they 
are spoken in joy or grief, in anger or good humor, in fear or con- 
fidence. ‘There is thus, then, a connection, created by nature, 
between sounds and feelings, which does not exist between feelings 
and colors. Now by means of emotion, our sympathies may be 
appealed to and excited, and every exercise of them is more or less 
a source of pleasure, even when we have a fellow feeling with emo- 
tions not pleasurable, as when we compassionate the sufferings of 
others. Possibly, it may be found on a nice analysis, that melody 
in music consists in those successions of sounds which are best 
fitted for exciting our sympathies, and that the most melodious is 
that which calls up those sympathies that are the most pleasing. 

But be this as it may, it is clear that nature has made a direct 
avenue to the human heart through the organs of hearing which she 
has denied to the organs of sight; and though she had not, it is 
very conceivable that one sense may be so constituted as to experi- 
ence a liveliness of pleasure of which another may be incapable ; 
and if water to a thirsty man, or food to a hungry one, can give an 
intensity of gratification which no pleasure from music could ap- 
proach, as it unquestionably may, in like manner the ear may find 
a pleasure from certain series of sounds which no combination of 
colors can give. And if so much more labor and cost is expended 
in gratifying the eye than the ear, it is because the pleasure afforded 
to the first, being embodied in permanent forms, can be repeated 
and renewed at pleasure, while those of music are lost the moment 
they are enjoyed, and require a repetition of the same human agency 
for every renewal of the pleasure. 

There is yet another reason why the direct pleasures of vision 
should be inferior to those of hearing. The eye being the vehicle 
of sensations greater in number and variety than those of any other 
sense, it gives rise to a A greater number of thoughts and associations. 
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It probably furnishes nine-tenths of the materials of our mental 
operations. The consequence is that its powers being thus unre- 
mittingly tasked, its original pleasures are proportionately interrupted 
and diminished. ‘This fact is shown by those who have gained 
their sight by being couched, and who have shown a sensibility to 
the beauty of color, form, and soft light that is never witnessed in 
ordinary eyes. 

It would seem, then, that the notion of giving to the eye a plea- 
sure from colors at all correspondent to that afforded to the ear by 
musical sounds, is visionary, and inconsistent with the unchangea- 
ble ordinances of nature. a, S. 

Phila. 


THE TRIALS OF DISCOVERY AND ENTERPRISE, 


A volume might be filled with interesting records of the discou- 
ragements and “difficulties of those who are in advance of public 
opinion. They have invariably met with ridicule and persecution 
from the ignorant and prejudiced, and are often subject to a still 
severer trial from the skepticism and tardy convictions of those who 
are esteemed intelligent and enlightened. ‘This remark is abund- 
antly sustained by facts which belong to the history of the three 
great movements of the present day—steam-navigation, canals, and 
railroads. In reference to the obstacles encountered, and the sneers 
and rebukes endured by their gifted originators, it has truly been 

said, “let us be tolerant to those who ee Galileo, and re- 
warded Columbus with chains.” 

We give at some length, as evidence in point, the very interest- 
ing account by Judge Story, of the first successful experiment of 
Robert Fulton. 

“T, myself,” says the judge, “ have heard the illustrious inventor relate in an 
animated and affecting manner, the history of his labors and discouragements : 
—‘ When,’ said he, ‘1 was building my first steamboat at New York, the pro- 
ject was viewed by the public, either with indifference, or with contempt, as a 
visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but they were shy. They 


listened with patience to my explanations, but with a settled cast of incredulity 
on their countenances. I felt the full force of the lamentation of the poet, 


“Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.” 


«¢ As I had occasion to pass to and from the building-yard while my boat was 
in progress, I have ofien loitered unknown near idle groups of strangers, ga- 
thering in little circles, and heard various inquiries as to the object of this new 
vehicle. The language was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or ridicule. The 
loud laugh rose at my expense, the dry jest, the wise calculation of losses and 
expenditures ; the dull but endless repetition of Fulton folly. Never did a single 
encouraging remark, a bright hope, ora warm wish, cross my path. Silence itself 
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was but politeness veiling its doubts, or hiding its reproaches. At length the 
day arrived when the experiment was to be got into operation. To me u was a 
most trying and interesting occasion. I invited many friends to go on board, to 
witness the first successful trip. Many of them did me the favor to attend as a 
matter of personal respect; but it was manifest that they did it with much re- 
luctance, fearing to be partners of my mortification, and not of my triumph. 
I] was well aware that in my case there were many reasons to doubt of my own 
success. The machinery, (like Fitch’s before him,) was new and ill-made, and 
many parts of it were constructed by mechanics unacquainted with such work, 
and unexpected difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. The moment arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the vesselto move. My friends were in groups on the deck. There 
was anxiety mixed with fear among them. They were silent, sad, and weary. 
] read in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. The 
signal was given, and the boat moved on a short distance, and then stopped, 
and became immovable. To the silence of the preceding moment, now suc- 
ceeded murmurs of discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I 
could hear distinetly repeated, “J fold you it was so; it 1s a foolish scheme; 1 
wish we were well out of vt.’ 1 elevated myself upon a platform and addressed 
the assembly. I stated that 1 knew not what was the matter, but if they would 
be quiet, and indulge me for half an hour, I would either go on or abandon the 
voyage for that time. This short respite was conceded without objection. I 
went below and examined the machinery, and discovered that the cause was a 
slight mal-adjustment of some of the work. In a short period it was obviated. 
The boat was again put in motion. She continued to move on. All were still 
incredulous. None seemed wil!ing to trust the evidence of their senses. We 
left the fair city of New York; we passed through the romantic and ever-vary- 
ing scenes of the Highlands; we descried the clustering houses of Albany ; we 
reached its shores; and then, even then, when all seemed achieved, I was the 
vicim of disappointment. Imagination superseded the influence of fact. It 
was then doubted, if it could be done again; or, if done, it was doubted if it 
could be made of any great value.’ ” 

To this account of the disheartening difficulties attending the 
beginning of the great discovery and enterprise of Fulton, may be 
aptly added some incidents connected with the first project for 
opening a canal communication between the Hudson and Lake 
Erie. In the Assembly of New York, on the 4th of February, 1808, 
Joshua Forman, a member from Onondaga County, proposed that 
“a joint committee be appointed to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of exploring and causing an accurate survey to be made of 
the most eligible and direct route for a canal to open a communica- 
tion between the tide waters of the Hudson and Lake Erie, to the 
end that Congress may be enabled to appropriate such sums as may 
be necessary to the accomplishment of that great object.”? The 
proposition was ridiculed as visionary and absurd—the execution 
of it was regarded by many as impracticable—but it was firmly 
sustained by the mover and his friends, and the Legislature finally 
consented to appropriate siz hundred dollars for the exploration of a 
route, upon the principle ‘that it could do no harm, and might do 
some good.”? When, in January 1809, Mr. Forman waited on Mr. 
Jefferson, and informed him that the State of New York had ex- 
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plored the route of a canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and 
found it practicable, the President replied ‘‘that it was a very fine 
project, and might be executed a century hence.” 

Soon after, in 1810, the project received further attention from 
the Legislature, and the powerful support of Mr. Clinton. 

De Witt Clinton and Gouverneur Morris were appointed commis- 
sioners to seek aid from Congress. ‘They were unsuccessful. The 
war of 1812 arrested all further proceedings. After its termination, 
the subject was revived, and in 1817, nine years after the first pro- 
position was made, a memorial was presented to the Legislature 
signed by more than one hundred thousand citizens, calling for the 
commencement of the proposed canal. Immediate action was the 
consequence, and in 1825 the great Erie Canal from Buffalo to 
Albany was completed, at a cost of eight millions of dollars. 

The early projectors of railways had similar difficulties to en- 
counter. The following letter from Robert R. Livingston, formerly 
Chancellor of New York, one of the most intelligent men of his 
time, to the late Col. John Stevens of Hoboken, New Jersey, is 
another instance of the impediments and trials to which men of 
genius are subjected. 


“ Albany, March 11, 1811. 


“ Dear Str:—I did not, till yesterday, receive yours of the 25th of February ; 
where it has loitered on the road I am at a Joss to say. I had before read your 
very ingenious propositions as to the railway communication. I fear, however, 
on mature reflection, that they will be liable to serious objections, and ultimately 
more expensive than a canal. They must be doub/e, so as to prevent the danger 
of two such heavy bodies meeting. The walls on which they are placed, must 
be at least four feet below the surface and three above, and must be clamped 
with iron; and even then would hardly sustain so heavy a weight as you pro- 
pose moving at the rate of four miles an hour on wheels. As to wood, it would 
not last a week. They must be covered with iron, and that too, very thick and 
strong. The means of stopping these heavy carriages without a great shock, 
and of preventing them from running upon each other, (for there would be 
many on the road at once,) would be very difficult. In case of accidental 
stops, or the necessary stops to take wood and water, &c., many accidents would 
happen. The carriage of condensing water would be very troublesome. Upon 
the whole, I fear the expense would be much greater than that of canals, with- 
out being so convenient.” 


The obstacles presented to railroad enterprise in England, and the 
final triumph of the enterprise, are forcibly set forth in the following 
extract from a late journal. 


In 1825, the Quarterly Review thas ridiculed the notion of certain engineers, 
Talford among the number, that a railway engine could go eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour. ‘The gross exaggerations of the powers of the locomotive 
steam-engine, or, to speak English, the steam-carriage, may delude for a time, 
but must end in the mortification of those concerned. * * * We should as 
soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off 
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upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of 
such a machine, going at such a rate.” 

In that year the common belief was that railways were altogether delusions 
and impositions. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opposed in Par- 
liament with every form of invective. One member, in 1825, declared his 
opinion ‘‘that a railway could not enter into successful competition with a 
canal. Even with the best locomotive engine, the average rate would be but 
34 miles per hour, which was slower than the canal conveyance.” Another 
assertion, which Mr. Huskisson was obliged to meet doubtfully and apologeti- 
cally, was *‘ that there were two or three canals, which were sufficient for every 
purpose of commerce in the district through which the railway was to pass.” 
If there be a reality in any discovery—a true thing, and not a sham—if there 
be strength, or utility, or beauty in any work of the mind, it will live and fruc- 
tify, whatever critics, or orators, or inquisitors, or even kings may do to crush 
it. And so it is with railways. On the 15th September, 1830, the first passen- 
ger line, the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, was opened. The conveyance 
of passengers appears originally to have been an inferior consideration to the 
conveyance of goods; and the directors modestly anticipated that one-half of 
the passengers traveling by coaches between the two towns might venture on 
the railway. In the first year after the opening, there were conveyed 445,000 
passengers; in the year ending Ist July, 1845, the passengers so conveyed 
amounted to 897,003. On the 24th April, 1847, there had been a total expended 
on the railways of the United Kingdom, of £78,000,000 sterling ; and in the 
last week the aggregate receipts upon these railways was £160,900, being a 
total exceeding £8,000,000 per annum, for the conveyance of passengers and 
goods. 


As an accompaniment to the aforegoing sketch, we append an 
account of John Fitch, who is by many regarded as the discoverer 
of steam navigation. 


“In 1785, John Fitch, a watch-maker in Philadelphia, conceived the design 
of propelling a boat by steam. He was both poor and illiterate, and many diffi- 
culties occurred to frustrate every attempt which he made to try the practicability 
of his invention. He applied to Congress for assistance, but was refused; and 
then offered his invention to the Spanish government, to be used in the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, but without any better success. At length a company 
was formed, and funds subscribed for the building of a steamboat, and in the 
year 1788, his vessel was launched on the Delaware. Many crowded to see and 
ridicule the novel, and, as they supposed, the chimerical experiment. It seemed 
that the idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch; but, instead of them, 
oars were used which worked in frames. He was confident of success; and 
when the boat was ready for trial, she started off in good style for Burlington. 
Those who had sneered, began to stare, and they who had smiled in derision, 
looked grave. Away went the boat, and the happy inventor triumphed over 
the skepticism of an unbelieving public. The boat performed her trip to Bur- 
lington, a distance of twenty miles; but unfortunately, burst her boiler in round- 
ing to the wharf at that place, and the next tide floated her back to the city. 
Fitch persevered, and with great difficulty, procured another boiler. After some 
time, the boat performed another trip to Burlington and Trenton, and returned 
the same day. She is said to have moved at the rate of eight miles an hour; 
but something was continually breaking, and the unhappy projector only con- 
quered one difficulty, to encounter another. Perhaps this was not owing to any 
defect in his plans, but to the low state of the arts at that time, and the difficulty 
of getting such complex machinery made with proper exactness. Fitch be- 
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came embarrassed with debt, and was obliged to abandon his invention, after 
having satisfied himself of its practicability. This ingenious man, who was 
probably the first inventor of the steamboat, wrote three volumes, which he 
deposited in manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia Library, to be opened 
thirty years after his death. When or why he came to the west, we have not 
Jearned; but it is recorded of him that he died, and was buried near the Ohio. 
His three volumes were opened about five years ago, and were found to con- 
tain his speculations on mechanics. He details his embarrassments and disap- 
pointments, with a feeling which shows how ardently he desired success, and 
which wins for him the sympathy of those who have heart enough to mourn 
over the blighted prospects of genius. He confidently predicts the future suc- 
cess of the plan, ee in his hands, failed only for want of pecuniary means. 
He prophesies that in Jess than a century, we shall see our western rivers 
swarming with steamboats; and expresses a wish to be buried on the shores of 
the Ohio, where the song of the boatmen may enliven the stillness of his rest- 
ing-place, and the music of the steam-engine soothe his spirit. What an idea! 
Yet how natural to the mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had been 
devoted to one darling object, which it was not his destiny toaccomplish! And 
how touching is the sentiment found in one of his journals: ‘ the day will come 
when some more powerful man will get fame and riches from my invention; 
but nobody will believe that poor John Fitch can do anything worthy of atten- 
tion.’ ”—Hall’s Notes. 


MUSIC, 


Music, like painting, is intimately connected with poetry. They 
came together into existence. In ancient Greece, the sounds of 
the lyre were only heard as echoes of the voice of the bard, and the 
sweet strains of the harp of Israel’s king were expressive of the 
spontaneous thoughts of the poet. 

The laws of concord and discord, of harmony and melody, are 
founded in the constitution of man. He seeks as naturally for the 
gratification of music, as for food to allay hunger or drink to quench 
thirst, for it is the natural delight and pleasure of the ear. 

The causes of this pleasure, it has been remarked, admit of phi- 
losophical analysis. It depends upon established proportions be- 
tween the vibrations from which the relative tones arise. These 
vibrations may be accurately measured, and the proportions of those 
which agree and those which disagree may be marked with mathe- 
matical precision. 

Any succession of sounds that excites in a well-tuned ear agree- 
able sensations, is called Music, and in regard to it as a science, we 
remark, that the indispensable points in music are tune and time. 
The first is the perfect intonation of every sound, giving it a proper 
degree of sharpness, or otherwise, according to its relative situation, 
and the latter is the art, or rather the talent, of bestowing the pro- 
per extent of each note’s duration. 
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The shrill tones which pierce the ear are called acute or high, 
and are the natural tones of infantine voices, and the intonations of 
manhood, which vibrate with less shrillness, are of the class that are 
called grave or low. 

Singers are divided into classes, which accord with the supposed 
division of the human voice into six different species—viz: the 
bass, which is the lowest; the baritone or tenor-bass; the tenor, or 
counter-tenor, which are the two middle species of which the ge- 
nerality of men’s voices partake; the mezzo-soprano, which is the 
pitch of women’s voices generally; and the soprano or treble, or 
uppermost, which in some women reaches to a great height, and 
is often allotted to young boys in Cathedral service 

The degrees of strength, the loudness or softness of voices, have 
no effect on the pitch or relative tone, for you may whisper in bass, 
and baw] in treble or soprano. And, therefore, when high or low 
is mentioned, it is in reference to some audible test—as in the 
sound of instruments; or in the mind, the estimation is formed by 
the aid of memory. 

To express the sounds that are produced, five lines, called a 
stave, are drawn. Yet all are not represented on the stave—some 
are below—some above, and the relative sounds are represented on 
the leger line. But even this plan would be ineffectual to specify 
all the intonation in the six species had not the celebrated John 
Murio, in the 14th century, offered the world a new system, where- 
by not only the value, 7. e. the proper duration of each note, but 
the compass or extent of each part was distinctly laid down by ap- 
propriate clefs or keys, vulgarly called cliffs. Until that time, the 
value of each note was known only by letters and signs, according 
to Guido’s notation. ‘The musical scale invented by Murio, 400 
years ago, notwithstanding the wonderful advances in music, re- 
mains as he first ushered it into the world. 

Music would be esteemed quite tame and insipid, had not the 
composers of modern days shown with what excellent effect discord 
may be introduced—effected, as every master of music knows, by 
the permutations and changes of keys. These serve to vary and 
embellish passages which would else be tame or nearly monotonous. 
These variations are like the bold shadows in painting, which serve 
to revive the lighter parts, making them more brilliant and conspicu- 
ous. The paucity of permutations in the music of former times would 
render it puerile and tame to a modern theorist. In the composi- 
tions of these times, every possible change is introduced, and com- 
pared with them, the monotony of the cotemporaries of the cele- 
brated Guido would be little more than an octave of bells. 

We mean nothing, however, in detraction of those plain and simple 
melodies—those sweet and beautiful strains, every note of which is 
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attractive, and like Pleyel’s hymn, combines the pure worship of 
the soul with the genuine language of harmony. 

The origin of music must have been very ancient. The Egyp 
tians declared that they received it from the gods, and the aeewrs 
consecrated it to the Divinity. 

In the antediluvian world, the harp and the organ were invented 
at an early period, and indeed the predisposition of man to delight 
in musical sounds must have induced him to take the first hint to 
produce them artificially, such as the rustling of the wind among 
the leaves—its whistling through hollow reeds, or the humming of 
insects. 

And if a model were wanted to suggest the art of singing, the 
sweetness and variety of tones among the feathered tribe would 
prompt to a trial of the melody of the human voice; for the lan- 
guage of birds is strikingly musical, and their tones ‘and modula- 
tions exquisite and varied. Among insects, too, there is a diversi- 
fied talent of uttering sound, sometimes expressive of pain, and 
sometimes of pleasure. 

Some animals have the power of producing sounds by an exter- 
nal organ, such as the gold-chaffer, which utters a shrill shriek of 
affright by rubbing its chest against its wings; the tinus fatideus, 
or death watch, that produces the measured strokes so alarming to 
the superstitious, by striking its horny frontlet against any hard 
substance on which it stands; and the Italian grasshopper, that by a 
singular apparatus under the chest, can produce very loud and dis- 
tinct tones. ‘There is then a probability, that the animal creation, 
in the origin of music, afforded sounds of imitation to man. 

The Greeks, who were fond of claiming every invention, ascribed 
to Mercury the invention of the lyre. ‘They say that the shell of 
a tortoise having been exposed on the shore till the flesh was entirely 
dried up, and nothing but the sinews remained stretched over the 
concavity, was observed by Mercury to emit musical sounds, and 
thus was suggested to him the lyre. Such fictions are pleasant in 
poets, but do not satisfy the philosopher. The art of music, as we 
have mentioned, springs from the natural propensity of man. The 
passion and the capability for music are innate ; for mere infants have 
been found to judge of what is called music in or out of time. The 
discovery of musical proportions has been attributed by some writers 
to Tubal Cain, by others to Pythagoras. Some assert that the system 
of the mutual relations of sounds and the concords in music can be 
traced to the Hindoos, and even to an earlier and now forgotten people. 
If Pythagoras be the inventor, then the system of tetrachords would 
be of Italian origin; for, though Pythagoras was a Greek, yet he took 
up his residence in Calabria, and there, it is said, founded his system. 
Certain it is that in Italy the art of music was cultivated at a very 
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early day. The fable of the Syrens, stripped of its allegorical veil, 


becomes an historical monument, and proves the splendor and abuse 
of music in Italy, even before the fabled Orpheus sung, when the 
females of Ausonia were regarded as supernatural beings, in conse- 
quence of their adding to the bewitching charms of beauty the power 
of this enchanting art. 

We have not time to trace its history—its banishment from 
Rome—its introduction into the Church—the improvements made 
in it by the spiritualized breathings of Ambrose and Gregory—its 
vicissitudes during the darkness and chaos of the middle ages, after 

Vandal and Goth had prostrated all that was fair, beautiful and 
fascinating in the civilized world—or the progress of instrumental 
music, and the introduction of organs into France. Neither in this 
hasty sketch can we do justice to the mighty sons of song, such as 
Vinci, Marcello, Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Viotti, Haydn, Duranti, 
Rossini and many more, whose dain of the doctrine of harmony with 
the sweet charms of melody, has made “with sweeter notes each 
rising temple ring,” and the flashes of whose genius have thrown 
a brilliancy and splendor upon this fascinating and divine art. 

What a vast field of observation does this noble art present! It 
is at the same time a sensual and an intellectual pleasure. It gratifies 
the ear and delights the mind. Such has been the universal homage 
paid to it, it needs no eulogium.— 

The warrior and the philosopher, the tyrant and the patriot, the 
free and the slave, the sober Christian and the enthusiast, have all 
felt its magic influence and owned its power. ‘The spirit-stirring 
music of war increases the impatience of the battle steed, and hurries 
him headlong into the red tide of conflict. The enchantment of the 
harp soothed to rest the blind bard of the North who sung the deeds 
of the mighty Fingal, and long before had changed the nature of a 
Saul as well as elevated the piety of a David, the minstrel king and 
sweet-singer of Israel, to whom the ‘* sounds of harmony’’ were so 
truly inspiring and divine. It has been remarked, that the touching 
sweetness of song has often won the female heart. and has been the 
sovereign of the ‘willing soul, when * love was crowned, but music 
won the cause.”’ Certain it is, that this noble art has unlocked the 
gates of joy, and opened the sources of sympathetic tears ; has caused 
infant eyes to sparkle with the delight of being lulled to sleep, and 
has recalled to memory the strains of those who are gone; when in 
solitude the sounds of music have crept into our ears, while there 
seemed to breathe around us the voices of departed spirits, and the 
rapt soul has sought communion with the dead: 


“ The lost, the loved, the dead were near.” 


The potent influence of music has therefore been universally ac- 
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(For the Register.) 
THE MUSES. 


(BY A LADY OF TROY, N. ¥.) 


The Muses winged their way to earth, 
Wrapped in a silvery cloud, 

And, pausing at my household hearth, 
Smiled on me as they bowed. 


And never beamed there on the sight, 
And ne’er did poet’s pencil trace, 
A vision half so strangely bright, 
Nor half so full of heavenly grace. 


For they had fed on angel’s food, 
On high Parnassus’ holy hill; 

And they had bathed them in the flood 
Of Helicon,—so pure and still. 


I gazed with joy, with wondrous joy, 
Upon this vision of delight; 

Fearful each moment would destroy 
The fleeting image from my sight— 


When quickly on my listening ear, 
There burst a harmony of sound, 

Like those blest tones we only hear 
While treading upon holy ground. 


I knelt me down ;—in whispered tone, 

I prayed that they would deign to shower 
One drop from hallow’d Helicon, 

To be my blessed earthly dower. 


And more | know not ;—for there stole 
A dreamy stillness o’er my soul, 

And when I oped my eyes to day, 
The vision all had passed away ; 

The boon was still denied to me, 

The boon I prayed for,—poesy. 


The poet's fate is not my fate ; 
I do not hear the sounds he hears ; 
I’ve entered no Elysian gate ; 
But earthly thoughts and hopes and fears 
Cling like a shroud unto my form; 
No rainbow bright to me appears— 
T only see the cloud and storm. 
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knowledged by mankind ; and even brute creatures are charmed and 
melted by its strains. 
The whole creation feels its power. 


“The poet did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and flowers— 
Since naught so stockish, hard, or full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature.” 


H. W. Y. 
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INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Those three great varieties of the human family which are most 
widely separated from each other, are all found in the United 
States; the white race, descendants of Europeans, or Europeans 
themselves; the black, or negro race, descendants of Africans, or 
Africans themselves; and the indigenous red men of America. Of 
these, the whites and blacks are still confined, principally, to the 
east side of the Mississippi; while four-fifths of the red, or Indian 
race, occupy as hunters almost the whole great wilderness west of 
it. Their respective numbers in 1840 were—whites, 14,189,108; 
colored, free, 386,245, and slaves, 2,487,213, of oheut one-fifth 
may be of the mixed race of white and black: and Indians, esti- 
mated at 450,000, of whom 129,266 were within the limits of the 
states and territories. 

The whites, though descended from principally the English and 
Irish, may find ancestors in almost every nation of Europe. In 
some cases, the descendants of particular nations are diffused 
throughout the whole population, but in others, they are confined to 
certain states, or parts of states. ‘Thus, the Germans have settled 
principally in the western parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, and more indiscriminately in 
the western states. The French, or their descendants, are more nu- 
merous in Louisiana, Missouri, and the western margin of the Mis- 
sissippi than elsewhere. Many of the French Hugonots found an 
asylum in South Carolina, and a few in the other states, early in the 
last century; and about the end of it, emigrants from France, and 
the French West Indies, settled in most of the cities and towns. 
The descendants of the Dutch, the original proprietors of New York, 
are found principally in that state and New Jersey. There are a 
few of Spanish stock in Louisiana and Florida. ‘Though the de- 
scendants of the English, Scotch and Irish constitute the basis of 
the population everywhere, yet the [Irish are probably more nume- 
rous than the other two in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the western parts of Virginia and the Carolinas. The English are 
more unmixed in New England generally, and in Eastern Virginia, 
than in any of the other states. But the aggregate population, de- 
rived from such different and unequal sources, has, by commingling 
through several generations, formed one entire mass, though here 
and there, the peculiar tinge of the several elements, both small and 
great, may be distinctly traced. 

The character of the people of the United States, both physical 
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and moral, is, no doubt, very similar to that of the European nations 
from which they are descended. We find in them the same activity 
of body and mind; the same restless longing for something more 
and better than they have; the same constancy of purpose; the 
same invention and acuteness in their pursuits, whether of science 
or gain, of power or pleasure. They exhibit the same sensibility 
to the beautiful and grand; the same high power of combination 
and deduction ; the same propensity to frame laws and regulations, 
and the same impatience under their restraints; the same endless 
diversity of temperament and of character ;—all those intellectual 
and moral qualities which have placed Europe before the other parts 
of the world in letters, arts and arms. But the similarity, great as 
it is, has been modified by circumstances. In general, the Ameri- 
cans are tall, partly from the climate and from their pursuits, which, 
whether of pleasure or business, are mostly carried on in the open 
air; they are strong, from a plentiful and nourishing diet, and they 
have sallow complexions, from the heat and dryness of the climate. 
Indeed, the only striking visible changes which the European race 
has undergone in America are, a greater elongation of person, with 
less breadth, and a sallower skin. ‘The teeth have been supposed 
to be more liable to decay in America than in Europe—though upon 
no sufficient evidence. 

There are also many local modifications of the national character. 
Thus, the New Englanders are distinguished for hardy enterprise— 
for mechanical ingenuity—for commercial astuteness. In the slave- 
holding states, whether middle, southern or western, the natives are 
often indolent, improvident and proud; but are also hospitable, san- 
guine, frank and unsuspecting. ‘They are courteous, jealous of their 
personal dignity, and brave from their self-respect, their easy circum- 
stances, and redundant leisure. They are also votaries of pleasure 
—are addicted to gaming—to field-sports, and sometimes to drink- 
ing, from the same causes. ‘The women are generally modest, re- 
ligious, attached to their husbands, and good house-wives. 

If the habit of being waited on for all purposes, and of meeting 
with implicit obedience in slaves, often favors irritability or caprice 
of temper, and sometimes a tyrannical or unfeeling disposition ; 
the habit of forbearance which domestic slavery may also superin- 
duce, occasionally produces remarkable mildness and moderation 
in the master. Nor can there anywhere be found more striking ex- 
amples of the amiable virtues, or of those qualtities which imply 
self-command, than in the slaveholding states. 

The inhabitants of the Western States can hardly be said to have 
any characteristics to distinguish them from the people of the At- 
lantic States, from which they were respectively settled, except, per- 
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haps, a greater freedom of speech and manners. Though the first 
often exhibits itself in an engaging frankness, it occasionally dege- 
nerates into effrontery. ‘Their habitual contempt for the modes of 
society that are merely conventional, sometimes amuses by its no- 
velty and simplicity. 

The physical character of the negro race is nearly the same in 
America as in Africa, except that in America the negroes are gene- 
rally not of so deep a black, and they are often more corpulent. 
Though fear is their governing impulse, they often feel the liveliest 
attachment to their masters, and to the families in which they have 
been brought up, and are even proud of their dependence. Strongly 
addieted to sensual pleasures of every sort, and careless of the future, 
they are cheerful and happy whenever they are relieved from the 
immediate pressure of labor. They are distinguished both from 
the white and Indian race, not more by their complexion than by 
their woolly hair, and the forms of their features, legs, and feet. 
These obvious physical differences between themselves and their 
masters in the south, contribute to impress upon them, with few 
exceptions, a sense of the natural superiority of the whites, and thus 
to reconcile them to their condition. ‘They are generally thought by 
the whites to be inferior to themselves in intellect; but the fact can 
scarcely be considered as proved. We must make large allowance 
for the absence of every powerful stimulus to the cultivation of their 
faculties, for who ever attained intellectual eminence unless he was 
urged by the love of praise, or wealth, or power, none of which 
motives can operate on this degraded race under the circumstances 
in which the most fortunate of them are placed? ‘The utmost ambi- 
tion, even of those who are free, is to obtain a decent mediocrity. 
In the employments and occupations which they are permitted to 
practice, as those of musicians, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., and 
in which they can reach the full rewards of excellence, they are 
often successful competitors with the whites. 

The mulattoes, and all others of the mixed breed of blacks and 
whites, are manifestly superior to the pure African race, both in 
body and mind; and it affords matter of inquiry and speculation 
whether the acknowledged mental superiority of the mixed race may 
be referred to the stimulus of pride arising from their consciousness 
of a higher descent, and their supposed physical advantages, or to 
be regarded as imaginary, or resolved into a mere matter of taste; 
or whether there is really a natural superiority on the part of the 
whites, a portion of which is transmitted to the mixed race; or 
lastly, whether, as some have suggested, the mixture of the two 
races is not an improvement on both. Whatever may be the solu- 
tion of this question, yet, in personal beauty, in strength, agility, 
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vigorous health, and quickness of apprehension, the mixed race ap- 
pears, as a class, to be very remarkable. 

The Indians are distinguished from the other two races by the 
color of their complexion, and by their Jong, coarse, coal-black hair, 
never crisped as that of the African, or curled as is sometimes that 
of the whites, and by a scantiness of beard. All their senses, at 
least those of sight, hearing, and smell, are remarkably acute. In 
war and the chase they are indefatigable; but they are very averse 
to all regular or mechanical labor. Cold and phlegmatic in their 
temperament, they have an irresistible craving for spirituous liquors ; 
and the same constitutional peculiarity, aided by their education and 
habits, produces that insensibility to bodily pain by which they are 
- characterized. Their faces often have the Kalmuc or Tartar ex- 
pression, but occasionally exhibit the finest models for the sculptor. 
They have good natural intellects, and excel in public speaking, 
both as to force of language and grace of delivery. They are much 
addicted to gaming, and are invariably superstitious. ‘They are 
commonly faithful to their engagements either to friend or foe; and 
their high sense of retributive justice is manifested as much in firmly 
submitting to its decrees as in inexorably enforcing them. These 
characteristics are most conspicuous in the tribes which have had 
the least intercourse with the whites; indeed, it is generally found 
that after they have lived for two or three generations near the 
white settlements, they lose all their nobler attributes with their 
pride of independence, and add the vices of civilization to their own. 
The mixed breed are a fine-looking race, and are evidently an im- 
provement in personal appearance on the Indian, if not on the white 
man, ‘The Cherokees and the Choctaws have been most successful 
in cultivating the arts of civilized life.—Professor Tucker. 


To the aforegoing interesting sketch, we add the following notice of the 
Southern races. 


Mixed Races of South America and Mexico.—Dr. Tschudi, a dis- 
tinguished German naturalist, has recently published a work entitled 
“Travels in Peru,’”’ which is well known. In this work he gives a 
list of the crosses, resulting from the intermixture of the Spanish 
with the Indian and negro races in that country. The settlement of 
Mexico by the Spaniards took place at the same time, and the inter- 
mixture of races has been perhaps greater in that country than in 
Peru. An officer of our army informs us that the Mexican soldiers 
present the most unequal characters that can be met with anywhere 
in the world. Some are brave, and many others quite the reverse, 
and possessing the basest and most barbarous qualities. This, 
doubtless, is a result in part of the crossings of the races. 
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The following is Tschudi’s list of the crossing in Peru : 


Parents. 
White father and negro mother, 
White father and Indian mother, 
Indian father and negro mother, 
White father and mulatto mother, 
White father and mestiza mother, 


White father and china mother, 
White father and cuarterena mother, 
White father and quintera mother, 
Negro father and Indian mother, 
Negro father and mulatto mother, 
Negro father and mestiza mother, 
Negro father and china mother, 
Negro father and zamba mother, 


Negro father and quintera mother, 
Indian father and mulatto mother, 
Indian father and mestiza mother, 


Indian father and china mother, 
Indian father and zamba mother, 


Indian father and china-cholar mothez, 


Indian father with quintera mother, 
Mulatto father and zamba mother, 


Mulatto father and mestiza mother, 


Mulatto father and china mother, 


Children. 


Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chino. 

Cuarteron. 

Creole, pale, brownish 

complexion. 

Chino-Blanco. 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zambo. 

Zambo-negro. 

Mulatto-oscuro. 

Zamboo chino. 

Zambo negro, perfectly 
black. 

Mulatto, rather dark. 

Chino-oscuro. 

Mestizo-claro, frequent- 

ly very beautiful. 

Chino-chola. 

Zambo-claro. 

Indian with frizly hair. 

Mestizo, rather brown. 

Zamba, a_ miserable 
race. 

Chino, rather clear com- 
plexion. 

Chino, rather dark. 


The effect of such intermixture upon the character is thus stated 
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by Dr. Tschudi;—** To define their characteristics correctly would 
be impossible ; for their minds partake of the mixture of their blood. 
As a general rule, it may be fairly said, that they unite in them- 
selves all the faults, without any of the virtues of their progenitors ; 
as men they are generally inferior to the pure races, and as members 
of society they are the worst class of citizens,”’ 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


The following brief history of Mexico since its independence 
will afford some faint idea of the misgovernment and anarchy which 
have desolated that beautiful country for the last twenty-five years. 
Its occupation by the American troops will be the first taste of good 
government it has had for many years, and our holding it would be 
deemed, by many, an undeniable benefit to its inhabitants. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1824, which was copied 
from our own, Victoria was elected President of Mexico, and was 
installed on the first of January, 1825. He had scarcely, however, 
served out his constitutional term of office (four years), when a most 
violently contested election declared Pedraza as his successor on the 
10th of September, 1828. The unsuccessful party, alleging fraud, 
declared Guerrero to be the rightfully elected President on the 1st 
of January, 1829. He held his office by a very precarious tenure, 
until October, 1830, when he was deposed by dissatisfied partisans, 
and Bustamente proclaimed President. Bustamente was, in his turn, 
displaced, through the influence of the young General Santa Anna. 
Pedraza was by him re-called to serve out the three remaining months 
of his term.—Upon the expiration of this time, Santa Anna himself 
became President in 1833. He retired for a time, and left Gomez 
Farias to fill his place. 

On the 13th of May, 1834, Santa Anna disolved the Constitutional 
Congress and Council, and by a military order summoned another. 
He suddenly became a Centralist. Farias was deposed, and Gen. 
Barragan took his place. The new Centralist Congress met in 
January, 1835. Their first order was for the disarming of the 
militia of the States. Zacatecas refused as well as Texas. ‘The 
plan of Toluca went into operation under the auspices of Santa 
Anna, which abolished the legislatures of the States, and changed 
them into military departments, each under a military commandant ; 
and all of these to be amenable to the chief authority, a dictator, 
Santa Anna. Upon this, Texas took up arms—declared against 
the revolutionary plan of Santa Anna: and in favor of restoring 
and maintaining the Constitution of 1825. Zacatecas had also 
taken this stand, but was reduced by the dictator. Texas remained 
yet to be subdued, and to be compelled 


“To sue for claims, and own a conqueror.” 

In September, 1835, General Cos marched against her. In Oc- 
tober, 1835, she found the Lexington of her revolution at Gonzales ; 
a Bunker Hill at Goliad; a Saratoga at San Antonio; and finally, 
on the 26th of April, 1830, a Yorktown at San Jacinto. On the 2d 
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of March previous, however, finding it utterly vain to struggle for 
the re-establishment of the Mexican Constitution of 1825, Texas 
had declared her independence. 

In 1837, Bustamente was again elected President of Mexico. In 
July, 1840, another revolution broke out, in which Gen. Urrea and 
Gomez Farias seized the presidency, and after a conflict of twelve 
days, agreed upon an amnesty. 

In August, 1841, Paredes and Santa Anna both rose against 
Bustamente, bombarded the city, and deposed him. During the 
same month, Santa Anna had the “plan of Toluca” superseded by 
another, that of * Tacubaya,’’ which gave to the General of the 
army (himself) the power to call a Junta which should elect a pro- 
visional President. In June, 1842, Congress assembled under this 
revolutionary ‘* plan.’’ In December, Santa Anna dissolved it. It 
was not until January, 1844, that the Mexican Gpvernment got 
fairly into operation under this new plan. 

At the instance of Santa Anna, four millions of dollars were voted 
by Congress to prosecute the war against Texas. He retired soon 
after to his plantation, and Canalizo was elected President by one 
vote. 

In the fall of 1844, Paredes declared against Santa Anna, and 
marched against the capital. On the 6th of December, 1844, the 
latter was deposed, and General Herrera elected provisional Presi- 
dent. (This was the time when Santa Anna’s leg was dug up and 
dragged through the streets of Mexico, and he himself banished.) 

On the 16th of September, 1845, Herrera having been declared 
elected, took the official oath as President. On the 21st of Dec., 
1845, having manifested a willingness to amicably settle the Texas 
difficulty with the United States, by receiving a commission ‘ clothed 
with full powers to settle all the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries,’ he was displaced by Paredes, who breathed the fiercest 
hostility to Texas and the United States. 

Santa Anna, who was the known and bitter rival of Paredes, was 
permitted to return to Mexico, as it was thought such were his re- 
lations, his influence might favor peace: at any rate, it could not 
put a more hostile aspect upon Mexican policy than it already wore. 
He became President again, and has lately again been deposed from 
power, 

Such is the history of that oppressed people. Since 1824, they 
have had sixteen Presidents, more than half of whom were mere 
usurpers and military adventurers.—Jnquirer. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF TEXAS. 


Settlements were made in the limits of Texas as early as 1692, 
but the savages were so hostile in the vicinity, that but little progress 
was effected. The Spanish government, and afterwards that of the 
Mexican, in order to establish settlements in this territory, offered 
grants of lands and other inducements to settlers from the United 
States. Early in 1821, Stephen B. Austin, from Connecticut, went 
to the Brazos river to secure a portion of territory which his father 
had bequeathed to him. He secured the grant, and liberal offers 
were made by the government to others who would settle there. 

Many settlers accepted these offers, and their increase and pros- 
perity began to alarm the Mexican government. When Irturbide 
was dethroned:in Mexico, a confederation was formed; Coquila and 
Texas were united in one state, and a system of measures was 
adopted which finally led to the declaration of Texan independence. 
In 1825, the Mexican Congress passed a Jaw prohibiting all traffic 
in slaves, and freeing all born in Texas at the age of 14; and soon 
a law was passed freeing all slaves in the limits of Texas. As most 
of the settlers were planters from. the southern states, who had 
brought their slaves with them, these laws were considered by them 
to be unjust and oppressive. 

The Texans in vain petitioned the Mexican Congress for relief; 
and Stephen Austin, when visiting the capital for this purpose, was 
seized and put in prison, where he was confined two years. Upon 
the abrogation of the state government, and the establishment 
of Centralism under Santa Anna, a convention of the citizens of 
Texas was called, and independence from Mexico was declared. 
General Cos having been sent by the Mexican government to dis- 
solve the legislature and seize the members, the people of Texas 


‘ flew toarms. On the 8th of October, 1835, they moved upon Goliad, 


a strong fortress, which they carried after a bloody engagement. A 
force of 1000 men, under the command of Austin, advanced upon 
San Antonio, where General Cos was entrenched with 1,500 men, 
and forced him to surrender on condition that the prisoners should 
be allowed to pass beyond the Rio Grande. 

Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, with a force of 8000 men, 
moved forward, threatening to exterminate the Americans from the 
soil of Texas. The right of his army moved in the direction of 
Matamoras; the centre and left, under Santa Anna himself, marched 
towards San Jacinto. It was his intention that the divisions should 
move in parallel lines and keep up a communication, and so sweep 
the province, and meet at Galveston. 
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In March, 1836, San Antonio de Bexar was besieged, and the 
Alamo was defended by a force of only 187 men, commanded by 
Colonel W. B. Travis. The garrison sustained the siege for two 
weeks, till they were all slain but seven, who surrendered; and, it 
is stated, they were afterwards put to death by the order of Santa 
Anna. Besides Colonel Travis, here fell Colonel David Crockett 
and Colonel James Bowie, the inventor of the Bowie knife. The 
loss of the Mexicans in storming the place is stated in some ac- 
counts to have been 1,000 in killed and wounded. 

While Santa Anna was engaged at San Antonio, General Urrea 
marched upon Goliad. Before he reached this place, he came up 
with Colonel Fanning’s troops, with whom a bloody action was 
fought. On the 20th of March, Colonel Fanning, with 520 Texans, 
surrendered as prisoners of war; and nine days afterwards all were 
shot down by the Mexicans, except six only, who escaped under 
cover of the smoke of their guns. 

On the 21st of April, 1836, Santa Anna fell in with a body of 
783 Texans, commanded by General Houston, near the banks of the 
San Jacinto. After some considerable skirmishing, the Mexicans 
retired to their camp. Being masked by the timber, the Texans 
marched into a valley in front of the Mexican camp, and at once 
rushed upon their line. When within about six hundred yards, the 
Mexicans opened their fire upon them. Nothing daunted by this, 
the Texans moved on till they were within about seventy yards of 
their foes, when they opened a terrible and destructive fire. As 
they were most of them armed with double-barreled guns, and many 
with five or six pistols, besides knives and tomahawks, they did not 
stop to reload, but rushed on amid the smoke, and as soon as they 
could see the enemy, fired again, and thus swept over them like 
wind. The Mexican artille sry was taken already loaded and primed, 
and turned and fired upon the Mexicans as they retreated in total 
rout and confusion. ‘The Texan loss was only 2 killed and 
wounded, 6 mortally. ‘The Mexican loss was stated to be 630 
killed, 208 wounded, and 730 prisoners, among whom was Santa 
Anna and his principal officers. 

In May, 1836, a convention or agreement was signed at Velasco, 
between D. G. Burnet, President of Texas, and Santa Anna, by 
which it was stipulated that hostilities between the Mexican and 
Texan troops should cease, and that Santa Anna should be sent to 
Vera Cruz. The Mexicans made repeated demonstrations, appa- 
rently with the view of recovering Texas: but owing to dissensions 
among themselves, and other causes, nothing of importance was 
effected. 

On the 1st of March, 1815, the joint resolutions for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, which had previously passed 
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both Houses of Congress, received the signature of President Tyler, 
and thus became a law. On the 18th of June following, joint 
resolutions passed both branches of the Texan Congress, by a 
unanimous vote, giving the consent of that body to the annexation 
of Texas to the United States.—( Incidents of History.) 





AMERICAN TREES. 


In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and even in South America, the 
primeval trees, how much soever their magnitude may arrest admi- 
ration, do not grow in the promiscuous style that prevails in the 
great general character of the North American woods. 

Many varieties of the pine, intermingled with birch, maple, beech, 
oak, and numerous other tribes, branch luxuriantly over the banks of 
lakes and rivers, extend in stately grandeur along the plains, and 
stretch proudly up to the very summits of the mountains. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the autumnal beauty of the forests ; 
nothing under heaven can be compared to its effulgent grandeur. 

Two or three frosty nights in the decline of autumn transform the 
boundless verdure of a whole empire into every possible tint of bril- 
liant scarlet, rich violet, every shade of blue and brown, vivid crim- 
son, and glittering yellow. ‘The stern, inexorable fir-tribes alone 
maintain their eternal sombre green; all others, in mountains, and in 
valleys, burst into the most glorious vegetable beauty, and exhibit 
the most splendid and most enchanting panorama on earth. 

Amidst the American wilderness, we have often ascended one of 
those heights, from which the scope of vision ranges over the sur- 4 
face of boundless forests, varying in shades from the funeral hue of . 
the firs, to the bright verdure and golden tinges of the birch, the 
yellow and brown shades of the beech, and the red and violet of the 
maple; from whence the imagination alone penetrates underneath 
the silent indomitable covert, amidst the intricacies of which, the 
traveler might wander into bewildered labyrinths, and forever lose 
his way, in perplexing ignorance of the course which would lead 
him back to civilization and to the human throng—from the coverts 
where the moose, carriboo and the bear have safely fed and roved, 
until pursued to gratify the desires, and until ensnared by the wiles 4 
of man. ‘4 

Michaux describes fourteen species of pine, and there are proba- ; 
bly more varieties. Pines do not often grow on fertile soils, at least 
not in groves; low, sandy and poor, but not strong lands, are most 
congenial to their growth. 

The yellow long-leaved pine (pinus strobus) is the most gene- 
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rally useful; and the great bulk of the timber of commerce exported 
from America is of this kind. It grows in extensive forests in Cana- 
da and New-Brunswick, and grew formerly in great plenty in the 
old provinces, and in Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, and 
Cape Breton. It is a magnificent tree, frequently fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference near the ground, free from branches for seventy or eighty 
feet, and often more than one hundred and twenty feet in height. 
Some trees, after being hewn square, and the limbs with twenty to 
thirty feet of the top cut off, have measured eight or nine tons, of 
forty solid feet each. 

The pitch pine (pinus .Justralis), also long-leaved, is valuable 
on account of its durability, but more so from its producing turpen- 
tine and tar of America. It delights in higher ground than the yel- 
low pine, and seldom exceeds six feet in circumference. 

The red pine (pinus Sylvestris) is often a tall tree, but seldom 
more than four or five feet in girth. It is nearly the same in kind 
and quality as the fir imported into the United Kingdom from Nor- 
way, in square logs. Until this tree be sufficiently matured, or if it 
be in a situation where it grows rapidly, it contains a great propor- 
tion of sap wood; and it is only when this part is hewn away, that 
the red pine is durable. It is much used in ship building and 
many other purposes, but it is much more rare than any of the other 
pines. In many parts of Canada, and along some branches of the 
St. John, it has lately been discovered in extensive groves. 

Hemlock spruce (abies Canadensis). ‘There are two varieties of 
the hemlock, the red and white; both are very durable. The lath 
wood exported in billets from America, is principally hemlock. 
The red splits too freely, and is remarkably full of cracks, or, as 
Americans term it, shakey. The white is often apt to splinter, 
but it is close grained, hard, holds nails or tree nails well, and is 
used in colonial ship building. Its bark is used very generally in 
America for tanning. ‘There is no wood better adapted for mining 
purposes or piles; and it is remarkable that iron driven into it, will 
not corrode either in or out of the water. Hemlock trees generally 
grow in dry hollows, in groves, and from two to three feet in diame- 
ter, and sixty to eighty feet high. 

Five varieties of the spruce firs are abundant in all except the 
northmost regions; and the dwarf spruce creeps as far north as any 
tree. ‘The black, gray, and white, and red spruce firs, called so 
from the color of their barks, are the same as those of Norway, im- 
ported into England for masts, yards, &c. These trees grow to a 
great height. 

The black spruce (pinus abies) is frequently observed in the dis- 
tance, like a black minaret, or spire, towering twenty or thirty feet 
above all other trees. 
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The spruce firs of rapid growth are not durable, but those grow- 
ing in bleak situations, or near the sea coast, are hard and durable. 
The wood of the species is white. 

The American silver fir (abies balsamifere) is that from which the 
transparent resin, known as the Canada balsam, is procured. ‘This 
balsam is the best possible application to fresh wounds. 

The Indians use it also for a remedy for several internal com- 
plaints. 

The timber of this tree is seldom used in America, except for 
fencing rails. 

The celebrated essence of spruce is extracted from the black 
spruce. When the branches are used to make beer, so common in 
America, merely by boiling them in water, and adding a few hops, 
and a certain portion of molasses, those of the dwarf trees are pre- 
ferred. 

The hacmatack or larch, (pinus laryr,) called also in America 
the tamarac and juniper, is considered the most durable of the pine 
family. In some parts, but not generally, it is very plentiful. It 
attains frequently a great height, but rarely more than two feet in 
thickness. Its wood is heavy, , tough, and becomes hard by season- 
ing. It burns with difficulty, and does not readily absorb water. 
In these respects hemlock resembles it most. 

Both red cedar (juniperus Virginiana) and white cedar (cupressus 
thyoides) are met with in the north of Virginia and in New York, 
but not in abundance. 

The former is found in Upper Canada, the latter in the lower 
provinces. ‘The largest trees that we have seen, about three feet in 
diameter, were on the banks of the Buonaventura river, in the dis- 
trict of Gaspé, at which place the Arcadian French use the white 
cedar, in preference to other wood, for house and ship building. 
There are two or more varieties of it, one of which is called Canada 
cyprus: it is a beautiful ornamental tree. It has been successfully 
transplanted from Canada to France; and in the garden of the 
Petit Trianon, Versailles, there are two or three fine trees of this 
species, 

The common juniper, which yields the berry used in the arts, 
and which takes two years in ripening, is found in most cold 
situations, where other trees seldom grow. A creeping variety of 
fir, called in America ground spruce, producing a delicious red 
berry, and on which cattle delight to browse, grows in many places 
in great plenty. It differs in its nature from all other varieties of 
firs, inasmuch as it thrives only in fertile soils. 

The sugar maple (acer saccharinum) differs from the great maple, 
in its fibres being generally straight and coarser, its wood not being 
so hard or compact, and its sap granulating more perfectly. From 
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its juice, principally, is made the maple sugar; although all the 
varieties we know of, if we class them agreeably to the saccharine 
matter contained in their saps, might be called sugar maples. 

The process of obtaining sugar from the sap of the maple, is 
simple. In the early part of March, at which time sharp frosty 
nights are usually followed by bright sunshiny days, the sap begins 
to run. 

A small notch or incision, mehing an angle across the grain, is 
cut in the tree, out of which the juice oozes, and is conveyed by a 
thin slip of wood, let in at the lower end of the cut, to a wooden 
trough or dish, made of bark or wood, placed below on the ground. 

The quantity of sap thus obtained from each tree varies from one 
pint to two gallons per day. Those who follow the business, fix 
on some spot where maples are most numerous, and erect a tempo- 
rary camp or lodging. When they have as many trees tapped as 
can be attended to, the sap is collg¢cted once or twice a day, and 
carried to a large pot or boiler hung over a wood fire near the 
camp. It is then reduced, by boiling, “until it granulates; and the 
sugar thus obtained is rich and pleasant to the taste. An agreea- 
ble syrup is also made of maple sap. 


THE DEPTH AND SALTNESS OF THE OCEAN, 


At the last annual meeting of the American Association of Geolo- 
gists and Naturalists, held at Boston in September last, a statement 
was presented, on the subject heading this notice, by Captain 
Wilkes, U. S. N., to whom the questions were referred at the last 
previous meeting of the Association. 

The communication of Capt. Wilkes is given at length in the 
January number of Silliman’s Journal. He said that with the depth 
of the ocean there were connected many interesting subjects of in- 
quiry—among them, its actual depth, its mean temperature and 
density, the penetration of solar light, submarine currents, and the 
saltness and specific gravity of sea-water. 

Although experiments to ascertain the depth of the ocean have 
been frequently made, we are as yet ignorant of its maximum depth, 
and continue to be s satisfied with the conjectures and the results ob- 
tained from theory. These, as is well known, vary in the limit of 
depth from five to eight miles. The greatest depth to which the 
ocean has been penetrated i is 4,600 fathoms, or 27,600 feet, {about 
five miles and a quarter ;] no bottom was obtained. This was the 
result of an experiment by Captain Ross in lat. 15 deg. S. and 23 
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deg. W. longitude. Several experiments have been made at other 
points, and some with success; bottom being attained in apparent 
mid-ocean in between 12,000 ‘and 18,000 feet [from two miles and 
nearly a third, to about three and two-thirds]. The ocean has been 
penetrated in too few places to afford any satisfactory or decisive 
results upon so interesting a subject; and, considering the vast 
space of our globe occupied by the great ocean, it cannot but strike 
every one what a wide field is open for investigation and experi- 
ment, and how many interesting geological results may be elicited 
and are connected with these experiments, Sufficient facts have 
been developed to prove that the inequalities of the level of the 
ocean’s bed are much more remarkable than those of the land. 

Capt. Wilkes proceeds to many interesting statements, but we 
can only give a brief summary. He remarks that, although the 
actual depth of the ocean has not yet been successfully determined, 
the numerous trials have resulted in determining satisfactorily its 
mean temperature and density. Its mean temperature is 39 deg. 
5m., though often placed—among others, by M. Lenz—down to 36 
deg. and 37 deg., which is reported as the temperature i in the tropics 
at 1,000 fathoms, though without doubt navigators have here fallen 
into an error. Capt. W. expresses himself well satisfied that so low 
a temperature will not be obtained within the tropics at any depth, 
unless through the agency of sub-marine currents. According to 
Captain Ross’s experiments, the zone of mean temperature lies 
between the parallels of 54 deg. and 60 deg. of south latitude; not 
only at the surface, but to as ‘great a depth as the ocean has been 
penetrated. Future trials will in all probability reduce it to narrow 
limits; its position in the northern hemisphere remains yet to be 
ascertained. ‘This mean temperature is met with both in the polar 
circles and in proceeding toward the equator. In the higher latitudes 
above 60 deg., the ocean in descending increases in temperature 
until it arrives at its mean point ; while proceeding toward the 
equator it decreases from the surface downward—this decrease 
beyond the tropical circle, is about twenty-three fathoms for every 
degree of latitude; within the tropics it is 1 deg. for every thirteen 
fathoms of depth, until 400 fathoms, after which it requires a des- 
cent of from 200 to 300 fathoms to effect a like change. 

From the observations of Admiral D’Urville, it would appear that 
the waters of the Mediterranean do not follow the rate of descent of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. He estimated the mean tempera- 
ture of that sea below 200 fathoms, at 558, and this from the fact of 
his having obtained that temperature at the depth of 1,000 fathoms. 
If this be so, it leads to an interesting inquiry whether it may not 
be in consequence of the vast internal fires that are known to pre- 
vail in the countries that surround it. 
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The saltness and specific gravity of the sea have been frequently 
subjects of inquiry. ‘The results of the Exploring Expedition will 
throw much light on this subject. The specimens of sea-water ob- 
tained in different latitudes were, on the return of the Expedition, 
placed in the hands of Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston—whose ability 
as a chemist is well known to the country; he has analyzed them, 
and, as it will yet be some time before the full result can be pub- 
lished in the volumes of the Expedition, Capt. Wilkes laid before 
the Association a sketch of Dr. Jackson’s mode of analyzation of 
these specimens, together with a few of the results. 

The curious will find these given at some length in the latest issue 
of Silliman’s Journal. 

Subsequently, at the same meeting, Professor Agassiz took occa- 
sion to express his opinion of the Expedition, and spoke of the results 
in the highest terms. He bore testimony to the beauty as well as 
accuracy “of the engravings, ac knowledging that they were not sur- 
passed by any that had hitherto appeare din Europe. This, from 
so high an authority, is very complimentary to the various artistic 
corps attached to the Expedition.— Tribune. 


THE BIBLE. 


The following account of early English and Saxon versions of the 
sacred volume, will be found exceedingly interesting :—‘‘ That the 
gospel was preached in Britain so early as the close of the first cen- 
tury, is asserted by many learned historians. But there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of any ancient Briton version of the Bible: 
this, however, is accounted for by the fact that the Latin language 
was generally understood and spoken, ‘Tacitus mentions, in his 
life of Agricola, that the Latin grammar was a necessary branch of 
a liberal education; and Gildas, the earliest British historian, ob- 
serves that the Latin language was so generally used, that Britain 
might rather be called a Roman, than a British Island. 

“The Saxons, at the time of their invasion of the island, were 
ignorant and bloody idolaters; but by degrees the religion of Christ, 
though not in its purest form, gained eround among them, bringing 
with i it learning and the peaceful arts. In the 7th century, Cedmon, 
a monk, made a poetical version of some of the more remarkable 
passages of the Old ‘Testament history. ‘He sang,’ says Bede, ‘of 
the creation of the world, of the origin of the human race, the whole 
book of Genesis, Israel’s egress from Egypt and entrance into 
Canaan, and many other parts of sacred story.’ In the 8th century, 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherburn, and Guthlac, an anchoret, are reputed 
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to have made each of them a literal version of the Psalter; the 
former of these versions, according to Spelman, was lost before the 
times of Alfred the Great. Among the Cotton MSS., there is a very 
ancient Psalter in Latin and Saxon which Mr. Baber thinks was 
one of the books brought by Augustin into England; the Latin text 
bears the marks of Italian origin, but the author of the Saxon in- 
terlinear translation is unknown, though all agree in assigning to it 
a high antiquity. 

“Venerable Bede gives an account of Aidan (A. D. 635), a Scot- 
tish Bishop, who fixed his see in Holy Island, and took care that all 
who traveled with him, whether clergy or laity, should spend a con- 
siderable part of their time in reading the Holy Scriptures; and the 
Saxon homilies exhort the people with great earnestness to the per- 
formance of the same duty, and enforce the advice by the great 
benefit resulting from the exercise. ‘These facts clearly imply the 
existence of some versions at this early day, in the vulgar tongue, 
though most of them have perished—a circumstance no way sur- 
prising, when we consider the inevitable effects of those two me- 
morable invasions of England by the Danes and the Normans. 

‘* Bede, himself, amidst his numerous employments, was largely 
occupied in promoting the study and the reading of the Bible. Be- 
sides writing commentaries on most of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, he translated a considerable portion of them into the 
Anglo-Saxon. Fox says he translated the whole Bible; according 
to others, his labors in this way were confined to the Psalms and 
the Gospel of John. He died in a most devout and pious manner, 
May 26th, 735. One of the best acts of his life was the translation 
of the Gospel of John into Saxon. Having been confined for some 
weeks by sickness, during which he had been employed on the 
translation, and death now seizing him, his amanuensis said, ‘My 
beloved master, there is but one sentence unwritten.’ ‘ Write it, 
then, quickly,’ replied the dying Bede, and summoning up all his 
energies, he indited it, and—expired. 

*‘Eadfrid, Bishop of Lindisfarm, and cotemporary of Bede, is 
supposed by some writers to have made a Saxon version of the 
gospel; but Mr. Bulwer says this is a mistake, which has probably 
arisen from his having translated the gospels into Latin, to which a 
Saxon interlinear translation was added by a later hand. This book 
is known as the Durham Book, and is one of the finest specimens 
of Saxon caligraphy and decoration extant. 

“‘The Anglo-Saxon version of the gospels, which lay the next 
claim to antiquity, is called the Rushworth Glow ; and, like the-one 
just mentioned, contains both Latin and Saxon versions; it is as- 
signed to the 10th century. At the end of Matthew’s Gospel, we are 
told that ‘Farmen Presbyter thas hue thus gleosode ;’ and at the end 
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of the volume, ‘the min burche gibidde for Own the thas boe gleo- 
sode Farmen thaem piwost aet Harawada.’ Besides the above, there 
are a few other Saxon versions of the Gospels, whose ages and 
authors are unknown. We shall only observe respecting these ver- 
sions, that they appear to have been made, not from the Vulgate, 
but the Old Italic. 

“It has been often said that Alfred the Great translated the whole 
Bible; he prefixed to his body of laws a translation of a few chap- 
ters of Exodus, and in his age began a version of the Psalms, which 
he did not live to finish; according to Mr. Baber, there is no evi- 
dence of his having done more. 

‘“‘ Of the early Saxon scholars, the first one who attempted to give 
his countrymen the Old Testament in their own tongue, was Elfric, 
a monk of the 10th century. ‘This version, which embraced only 
the historical books, was published in 1698. In consequence of the 
disturbed state of the kingdom, produced by incursions of the Danes, 
and the conquest by the Normans, Saxon literature gradually de- 
clined, and we may date its fall to about one hundred years after 
the conquest, when the language had become so far changed as to 
have assumed that form which entitles it to the appellation of En- 
glish. The following extract from the oldest English Psalter, will 
serve to show the state of our language in the 11th century: it is 
from Psalm 100. 

* Mirthes to God al erthe that es 
Sowes to louerd in faines 
In go yhe ai in his siht 
In giadnes that is so bright. 

“ Whites that louerd God is he thus 
He us made and ourself noht us 


Ais folk and shep of his fode, 
In gos his yhates that are gode.” 


“The first literal English translation of any part of Holy Writ 
was made towards the middle of the 14th century, by Richard Rolle, 
who, however, translated only the Psalter; the versio princeps of 
the Psalms in English. In the preface, the author says, ‘in this 
work seke no stranger Ynglis, but lightest and communest, and 
swilk that is most like unto the Latyne, so that thai that knows not 
the Latyne be the Ynglys may come to many Latyne words.’ 

“But to John Wiclif, ‘the morning star of the Reformation,’ be- 
longs the honor of having made the first complete English version 
of the Holy Bible. This translation was made from the vulgar 
Latin, about the year 1380. We shall conclude this article with 
brief specimen of Wiclif’s version of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Our 
fader that art in heavenys; halewid be thi namv; thy kyngdom 
come to, be thy wil done in erthe as in hevene. Give us this day 
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our breed ovir other substance. And forgive to us our dettis as we 
forgiven to our dettouris. And lede us not into temptation; but 
delyvere us from yvil, amen.” 


Extract from a letter of John Quincy Adams to his son, on the 
Bible and its teachings. 


‘‘T have already observed that the great immovable and eternal 
foundation of the superiority of Scripture morals to all other mo- 
rality, was the idea of God disclosed in them, and only in them ; 
the unity of God, his omnipotence, his righteousness, his mercy, and 
the infinity of his attributes, are marked in every line of the Old 
Testament in characters which nothing less than blindness can fail 
to discern, and nothing Jess than fraud can misrepresent. ‘This con- 
ception of God serving as a basis for the piety of his worshipers, 
was of course incomparably more rational and more profound, than 
it was possible that sentiment could be which adored devils for dei- 
ties, or even that of philosophers like Socrates, Plato and Cicero, 
who, with purer and more exalted ideas of the divine nature than 
the rabble of the poets, still considered the existence of any God at 
all as a question upon which they could form no decided opinion. 
You have seen that even Cicero believed the only solid foundation 
of all human virtue to be piety ; and it was impossible that a piety 
so far transcending that of all other nations, should not contain, in 
its consequences, a system of moral virtue equally transcendent.— 
The first of the Ten Commandments was, that the Jewish people 
should never admit the idea of any other God—the object of the se- 
cond, third and fourth was merely to impress with greater force the 
obligation of the first, and to obviate the tendencies and temptations 
which might arise from its being neglected or disregarded. Through- 
out the whole law the same injunctions are continually renewed; all 
the rites and ceremonies were adapted to root deeper into the hearts 
and souls of the chosen people, that the Lord Jehovah was to be for- 
ever the sole and exclusive object of love. Reverence and adoration, 
unbounded as his own nature, was the principle ; every letter of the 
law, and the whole Bible, is but a commentary upon it, and a co- 
rollary from it. The law was given not merely in the form of a 
commandment from God, but in that of a covenant or compact be- 
tween the Supreme Creator and the Jewish people; it was sanctioned 
by the blessing and the curse pronounced upon Mount Gerizim and 
Mount Ebal, in the presence of the whole Jewish people and stran- 
gers, and by the solemn acceptance of the whole people, responding 
amen to every one of the curses denounced for violation on their 
part of the covenant. From that day until the birth of Christ, (a 
period of about 1,500 years,) the historical books of the Old ‘Testa- 
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ment are no more than a simple record of the fulfilment of the co- 
venant, in all its blessings and curses, exactly adapted to the fulfil- 
ment or transgression of its duties by the people. ‘The nation was 
first governed by Joshua, under the express appointment of God ; 
then by a succession of judges, and afterward by a double line of ee 
kings, ‘until conquered and carried into captivity by the kings of st 
Assyria and Babylon ; seventy years afterward restored to their coun- . 
try, their temple ‘and their laws; and again conquered by the Rom- 
ans, and ruled by their tributary kings and proconsuls. Yet, through 
all their vicissitudes of fortune, they never complied with the duties 
to which they had bound themselves by the covenant, without being 
loaded with the blessing promised on Mount Gerizim, and never de- ; 
parted from them without being afflicted with some of the curses : 
denounced upon Mount Ebal. The prophetical books are themselves 
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historical—for prophecy, in the strictest sense, is no more than his- ; 
tory related before the event; but the Jewish prophets (of whom a 
there was a succession, almost constant, from the time of Joshua to ci 





that of Christ), were messengers, specially commissioned of God, 
to warn the people of their duty, to foretell the ponichments which 
EE awaited their transgressions, and, finally, to keep alive, by uninter- iva 
= mitted prediction, the expectation of the Messiah, ‘the seed of | ae 
y Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed.’ ”’ Bi 











Extract from a Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on the Distribution 
of the Bible, and its value. 


He had no hesitation in avowing that the object of the Bible So- 
ciety was in perfect accordance with his principles.—If, for a mo- 
ment, he could consider the principles or the proceedings of that . ie 
society as hostile to the religion of his country, as by law established, es 
he would be the last man inthe kingdom to yield it his support; but 4 
believing as he did, that the labors of the Bible Society tended to 
promote C hristianity in general throughout the world, and ultimately 
is the pure principles of the Church of E ngland, he felt it his duty to 
: promote its success by all the means in his power. 

As a member of the Established Church, he felt it his duty to 
support that establishment, and he should be most happy if the 
liturgy of the church could always be circulated together with the 
Bible, because it was his sincere opinion that the liturgy of the Ta 
a Church of England was the best of all human compositions; but were 
there not circumstances which rendered the attainment of such an 
object absolutely impracticable? The operation of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was limited: the Bible may be cir- 
culated where the prayer- book will not be received. Among all 
sects and descriptions of persons in Great Britain, the Bible may be 
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circulated ; and should we withhold the Scriptures from any part of 
our fellow subjects, because they are not at this time prepared to 
receive the prayer-book, which is founded upon them? 

In Ireland, (whatever difference of opinion may exist elsewhere, 
as to the state and condition of that part of the United Kingdom, ) 
it is quite clear that religious prejudices must, in most cases, pre- 
vent the prayer-book being received with the Bible; and shall we 
forego the advantage of circulating the word of God among all 
classes and all sects in that country, giving them an opportunity of 
forming their conscientious opinions on the Bible; and thereby 
affording, perhaps, hereafter the most simple and effectual remedy 
to those evils which we all equally deplore? The principles of 
this society adapt it, indeed, to convey the word of life to the whole 
world. Britons have a duty, an important duty to perform, arising 
out of their extensive colonies and foreign possessions. As Chris- 
tians, we ought to deplore that this duty has been so long neglected ; 
but surely he might now appeal to them as Christians and as Pro- 
testants, whether they would neglect the advantages of such an in- 
strument, in promoting the circulation of the Scriptures throughout 
the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain? 

The Bible Society was now no longer a theory. It had been in 
practical operation for a period of more than seventeen years, and 
so far from injuring other societies, which had the same object in 
view, it had been proved that it has materially benefited them, and 
by its exertions the Scriptures had been translated into numerous 
languages, with the names even of some of which we were scarcely 
acquainted. 

If, upon so solemn and important a subject, it could be allowed 
to feel pride, he should say that he felt a national pride that so ex- 
tensive, so benevolent an institution, which conveyed the best of 
blessings to every nation and people, had originated in this country. 
It was a duty we owed to God, who had so benefited this country, 
by bestowing upon us such iattinevebbe and unparalleled blessings, 
who enabled us so lately to weather the storm, which had so long 
hovered over us,—to surmount the difficulties of one of the most 
momentous periods in our history, and who had crowned the nation 
with a glorious peace—it was a duty, he said, we owed to divine 
Providence, to make all mankind feel that, in acknowledging the 
favors Heaven has so bountifully conferred upon us, we were anxious 
to convey to them the greatest blessing Heaven can bestow, by cir- 
culating as extensively as possible the word of eternal life. 
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THE COST OF VICTORY. 








In order to form some idea of the waste of human life in bat- - 
tle, and the price of martial glory, we give the annexed table, Ty 
which may be safely assumed as containing only about one-third | 






of the actual destruction of life sustained during the Mexican cam- 
paigns, if we include in the account disease and casualties. 
The subjoined table was prepared in the Adjutant-General’s 


































office, and furnishes a list of the losses sustained by our army since : 
the commencement of the war:— at 
Forces engaged. Number of |Wound- ie 
killed. ed. a 
rn eee poten, pe i 
[Es les |e. 
ech , aan ‘ af $ 
AFFAIR OR BATTLE. s£e & Fes = £28 ef 
aaa § Sie ¢£ £23 ae 
Sa2 $22 = 522 mh 
Eco © Eos o Eoo ne | 
ae 7 =o. =— i$ 
1. Detachment under Captain ia 
Thornton, 2d dragoons, in a re- HRged 
connoisance on the Rio Grande, 
above Fort Brown, Texas, . . 63 200 10 unknown 6 Lig 
2. Detachment of Capt. Walk- , 
ers’ Texan Rangers, near Point peas 
Re ye 30 100 10 unknown ——- ae 
Benen, 2 wk 750 4000 2 unknown 10 ae 
ER a i se oils 2300 6000 4 100 42 if 
5. Resacade la Palma, . . 1700 6500 36 200 98 a 
6. Monterey, . . . . . . 6645 10,000 120 700 =. 368 bg 
7. San Pasqual, Upper Cali- ae 
MEE ee Nish ea a we 110 160 19 unknown 15 + ae 
8. Brazito, New Mexico, . . 500 1220 — ¥*209 7 ; 
9. Los Angelos, California, . 500 600 1 FRO 14 | 
10. La Canada, New Mexico, . 350 1500 2 36 6 i) 
s 11. Mora, New Mexico,. . . — _—— 1 —_— 3 el 1 
ae 2. Bidieibede, ..... 500 700 — 20 1 ws 
a 13. Pueblode Taos, . . . . 300 R00 6 150 49 $4 
14. Buena Vista, .... . 4759 =20,000 267 *1500 408 
BG) Beoramenwio, . .... 900 4000 *600 5 4} 
a Ere 5500 12 #500 51 . 
ere Gode, . .. . >» 8500 12,000 &7 *1200 353 i 
18. Calabuso, California, De nf 
OS 126 1500 15 200 13 : 
19, Contreras, } 
20. San Antonio, wk ay 8497 32.000 164 ¥*4000 865 he 
21. Churubusco, \ ae 
22. On Major Lally’s march, . 1200 = 2000 9 unknown 74 / 
23. MolinodelRey, . . . . 3251 14,000 201 *3000 581 





* Killed and wounded, 
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. Chapultepec, . . . ‘ 7180 25.000 178 =sunknown 67: 
Attack on Puebla, . . . 1400 8000 18 unknown 
26. Huamantla,. . ‘ 1789 4000 14 161 
. General Lane, Puebla, es 3100 4200 —_— a 
es ye we es 1500 2000 1 219 


;) ‘eee 1177 12,866 3669 


The above is complete as far as it goes. No account is given of 
the losses sustained in guerilla fights, skirmishes, &c., which must 
have been severe; neither is there any list furnished of the nutnber 
of deaths by sickness, &c. &c., whic h must amount to thousands. 

As appropriate to this subject, we subjoin an extract from a 
speech delivered by General Pierce of New Hampshire, a distin- 
guished soldier, on his return home, after the bloody battles in 
Mexico. 

When officers and men fought with such obstinate bravery, and 
rushed with such reckless daring to obtain the victory, we wonder 
no longer that the victory was gained, nor at the price of human 
life which purchased it. 

“‘ New Hampshire,” said General Pierce, ‘‘ had no occasion for 
any other feeling than that of pride in regard to her sons who be- 
longed to the command. They had proved themselves brave, de- 
voted, self-sacrificing spirits. And Concord, too, was well repre- 
sented among them. There was Henry Caldw ell—one of the bravest 
and most determined soldiers in the army. There was Sergeant 
Stowell, who was shot plump through the heart at Churubusco. 
As his last breath flowed, he whispered to me—‘ Do the boys say I 
behave well? If I have, write home to my people.’ Then there 
was Sergeant Pike, who had his leg shot off in advancing along on 
a causeway swept by three batteries. ‘T'wo amputations, which did 
not answer the purpose, were performed, and a third was deemed 
hopeless. Die he must, it was thought. ‘I know better than they 
do,’ he said; ‘Pll try another; and when they cut it again, I hope 
they will cut it so that it will stay cut.? A third amputation was 
performed, and he lived through it. He, and the others named, 
were printers. In the new levies, the printers exceed by twenty 
per cent. those of any other vocation; and on account of their intel- 
ligence and high spirit, they have proved the most efficient soldiers 
in the field. 

‘“¢ Another cause of the success of our troops, new and old, was the 
conduct of the officers, who, from the highest to the lowest, led and 
cheered on their columns. Hence the disproportion in the loss of 
officers and men. Hence the loss of that most brave and accom- 
plished of the officers of the ten new regiments—Colonel Ransom. 
He kept pressing—-pressing up—till he was shot dead at the head 
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of his column. The same was true of Colonel Martin Scott, the 
first shot in the army—a son of New Hampshire. He raised him- 
self above the protection of a wall. A brother officer begged him 
not to expose himself unnecessarily. He replied—‘ Martin Scott 
has never yet stooped.” The next moment a shot passed through 
his heart. He fell upon his back, deliberately placed his cap upon 
his breast, and died. Colonel Graham, after receiving six severe 
wounds, continued on at the head of his men, and upon receiving a 
seventh through his heart, slowly dropped from his horse; and, as 
he fell upon the ground, said—‘ Forward, my men!—my word is 
always—forward. ” And so saying, he died. Having referred to 
Lieutenants Foster and Daniels, and to several officers of the old 
army, General Pierce proceeded to say he had to retract opinions 
he had formerly entertained and expressed in relation to the military 
academy at West Point. He was now of opinion that the city of 
Mexico could not have been entered in the way it was, but for 
the science and intelligence in military affairs of the ‘officers of the old 
army, mostly from West Point. Services were rendered by the offi- i 
cers of the topographical engineers and ordnance, which could not be 
have been rendered but by men who had received the most com- { 

f 














plete military education. The force of the Americans had been 
overrated. Over 7,500 effective men Jeft Puebla to attack a city of 
250,500 inhabitants, defended by 35,000 of the best troops ever 
raised in Mexico, 100 pieces of cannon, and the finest fortifications 
ever raised, in addition to the natural defences of marshes and eek 


lakes.”’ 








THE ROTHSCHILDS. 









The following account of the origin and progress of the house of 
lothschild will be found interesting. It will be recollected that 
Baron Rothschild, resident in London, has recently been elected 
member of parliament; and a change in the English constitution 
being necessary to admit a Jew to legislative honors and privileges, . 
the necessary amendment was made. Recently, the English were i 
_ compelled to yield the legal restrictions on the issue of the Bank of 
England, because the Baron Rothschild threatened to withdraw his 
deposits unless the Ministry changed the law; and again the Saxon 
was compelled to yield to the Jew. 

In the year 1740, in a little Jewish settlement in Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, dwelt a family of poor, but respectable Jew peddlers, and 
in that year they were blessed with a son whom they called Mayer 
Anselm Rothschild. They gave him what education their small 
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means would permit, but, dying when he was at the age of eleven, 
left him to his own resources. He then earned a scanty living by 
writing, which he soon abandoned for a trade. But his ambition 
was to be a priest of his religion. Fortunately for tottering dynasties 
of the present day, this was not accomplished. His trade required 
him to travel; and after some years he returned to his native place, 
and established a small business. He soon, however, gained con- 
siderable notoriety as a collector of old and curious coins, which 
brought him much in contact with persons of rank, among whom 
it was fashionable to make such collections; and finally he went to 
Hanover, as a clerk in a large house. Subsequently, with a few 
years’ savings, he returned to Frankfort, married, and commenced 
a little exchange business. His great sagacity, strict punctuality, 
and rectitude of conduct, pushed him rapidly forward, and towards 
the close of the century the Frankfort banking house had become 
famous, and the profitslarge. The banker inthe meantime brought 
up ten children, of whom five sons were “ after his own heart ;” 
and when he died, he left them his vast wealth and extensive 
business, with the injunction to dwell in strict and unbroken unity. 
And the injunction then bestowed has been faithfully carried out. 
The five sons conducted as many banking houses at the leading 
capitalsof Europe. They were as follows: the eldest, Anselm, was 
born in 1773, and was the most substantial citizen of Frankfort; 
and, representing the father, was the head of the whole operations 
of the house. ‘The second, Solomon, born in 1774, became a citizen 
of Vienna, where he is held in high estimation as a man, as well 
as a member of the most stupendous banking house in the world. 
The fourth son, Charles, was born in 1788, and has, since 1821, 
conducted the house at Naples, where his popularity is equal to 
any of his brothers. ‘The youngest son, Jacob, was born in 1792, 
and is the banker for Paris, where he maintains a splendor that 
eclipses most of the princes of Europe. ‘The third son we have 
yet to mention, Nathan, who was born in 1777, and became the 
head of the London house in 1798, and was in every intellectual 
respect a giant. It was observed of him that, should he share in 
the chase, it could only be to hunt elephants. 

These five houses, combining all the financial resources of Europe 
in their movements, which are always simultaneous, have exercised 
for fifty years a power unseen, but overwhelming. Nearly all the 
government debts of Europe are of their contracting. Through the 
wars of Bonaparte their information was always correct, and always 
in advance of the British government, which was often a dependent 
upon them for information, as well as means of action. Although 
their residences were always widely separated, each controlling all 
means of information, no important transaction was entered into 
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without consultation and strict harmony of opinion among them all. 
Commercial exchanges and all movements of business were often 
known to and controlled by the old Jew in Frankfort, who could, 
in the exercise of his great power, look with contempt upon feeble 
despots crying to him for help; and the aid asked depended on 
the assent of the five brothers. Accordingly they were courted in is 
every possible way. In 1813, they were made private commercial 
counsellors to the Hessian government; also to the Austrian Em- 
peror, who conferred on them the rank of Barons. In 1836, Nathan 
died, leaving 63,000,000/. and seven children, of whom four were 
sons. The eldest, Lionel, who had been made Knight of Isabella 
by the Catholics at Madrid, and who is a Baron of Austria in right 
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of his father, appeared, in 1836, on the London Change in the place : 
his father had occupied for thirty-eight years. This gentleman it i} 
is who has become a member of Parliament at the expense of a - 
change in the English Constitution. . 
The house combined has loaned the King of the French the :: 
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money necessary to keep him on the throne a few years longer. It 
is manifest that as this house has grown up with government debts, 
the continuance of their power is in some degree dependent upon 
existing governments. A branch of the house has been established 
in New York, conducted by Auguste Belmont, a relative of Solomon 
Rothschild, of Vienna. Republican free trade, however, is not the 
soil on which the stupendous business of the great loan contractor 
will best flourish. 
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NAPOLEON’S PROPHECY. 






We are not disposed to treat modern prophets or their pro- 
phecies with much consideration. It happens occasionally, that 






things which are predicted actually occur, and when this is the g 
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‘ case, ignorant individuals incline to a belief in the power of i 
bye 





Ps, some men to foretell events. The following, however, is a re- 
markable prophecy of Napoleon, being a suppressed passage from 
both the French and English editions of Count Las Casas’s Jour- 
nal, and which has been “furnished us by a literary gentleman of 
eminence :—‘ In less than fifteen years from the present time,”’ 
said the Emperor Napoleon to me, one day, as we stood view- 
ing the sea, from a rock which overhangs the road, ‘‘the whole . 
European system will be changed. Revolution will succeed revolu- 
tion, until every nation becomes acquainted with its individual 
rights. Depend upon it, the people of Europe will not long submit 
to be governed by these bands of petty sovereigns, these aristocratic 
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cabinets. I was wrong in re-establishing the order of nobles in 
France. But I did it, to give splendor to the throne and refinement 
to the manners of the people, who were fast sinking into barbarism, 
since the Revolution. The remains of the feudal system will vanish 
before the sun of knowledge. ‘The people have only to know, that 
all power emanates from themselves, in order to assert their rights 
to a share in their respective governments. ‘This will be the case 
even with the boors of Russia. Yes, Las Casas, you may live to 
see the time, but I shall be cold in my grave, when that colossal 
but ill-cemented empire will be split into as many sovereignties, 
perhaps republics, as there are hordes or tribes which compose it.”’ 

After a few more reflections on the future prospects of Europe, 
his majesty thus continued: ‘¢ Never was a web more artfully woven 


over a nation than that horrible debt which enslaves the people of 


England. It has been the means of enriching the aristocracy beyond 
all former example in any country, whilst it has, at the same time, 

insured as many fast and powerful friends to the government, as 
there are individuals who receive interest for that money so extrava- 
gantly squandered to crush liberty in other countries. Even that 
must have an end; some accidental spark will ignite the combustible 
mass, and blow the whole system to the devil. If this mighty debt 
were due to foreigners, those cunning islanders would not bear the 
burden an hour, | ‘but would, on some pretext or other, break with 
their creditors, and laugh at their credulity ; but they owe the money 
to individuals ¢ among themselves, and are, therefore, likely to enjoy 
the pleasure of paying the interest for some generations to come. 

France, too, has a debt. These Bourbons think to maintain them- 
selves on my throne, by borrowing largely of the present generation, 
in order to lay heavy taxes on the next, and all future ones. But | 
know the French people too well to suppose that such a system can 
be long tolerated. I know that they have too much natural affection 


for their offspring to entail upon them a national debt like that of 


England, however artfully incurred. No! no! my subjects are too 
sharp-sighted, to let the property accumulated for their children be 
mortgaged to pay the Russians and English for invading them, and 
for the restoration of the ‘ vieille cour des imbéciles’? who now in- 
sultthem. They will, after a time, make comparisons between them 
and me, they will recollect that the expenses of my government 
were defrayed by imposts during the year—that my wars cost France 
nothing—that I left her not one Napoleon in debt, but that I enriched 
every corner of her territory. Such comparisons will not be favora- 
ble to the Bourbons. The French will cast them and their debt 
from their shoulders, as my Arabian would any stranger who should 
dare to mount him. ‘Then, if my son be in existence, he will be 
seated on the throne amidst the acclamations of the people. If he 
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be not, France will go back to a Republic, for no other hand will 
dare to seize a sceptre which it cannot wield. The Orleans branch, 
though amiable, are too weak, have too much of the other Bourbons, 
and will share the same fate, if they do not choose to live as simple 
citizens under whatever change takes place.’? Here the Emperor 
paused a few moments; then waving his hand, he exclaimed in an 
animated tone, his dark eye beaming with the enthusiasm of inspira- 
tion, “‘ France once more a Republic, other countries will follow her 
example—Germans, Prussians, Poles, Italians, Danes, Swedes and 
Russians, will all join in the crusade for liberty. They will arm 
against their sovereigns, who will be glad to make concessions of 
some of their minor rights in order to preserve a minor authority 
over them as subjects; they will grant them Representative Cham- 
bers, and style themselves Constitutional Kings possessing a limited 
power. Thus the feudal system will receive its death-blow—like 
the thick mist on that ocean, it will dissipate at the first appearance 
of the sun of liberty. But things will not end there; the wheel of 
revolution will not stand still at this point; the impetus will be in- 
creased in a ten-fold ratio, and the motion will be accelerated in pro- 
portion. When a people recover a part of their rights as men, they 
become elated with the victory they have achieved, and having 
tasted the sweets of freedom, they become clamorous for a larger 
portion. Thus will the states and principalities of Europe be in a 
continual state of turmoil and ferment, perhaps, for some years— 
like the earth, heaving in all directions, previous to the occurrence 
of an earthquake. At length the combustible matter will have vent; 
a tremendous explosion will take place. ‘The lava of E»qgland’s 
bankruptcy will overspread the European world, overwhelming kings 
and aristocracies, but cementing the democratic interest as it flows. 
Trust me, Las Casas, that, as from the vines planted in the soil which 
encrusts the sides of Etna and Vesuvius, the most delicious wine is 
obtained, so shall the lava of which I speak prove to be the only 
soil in which the tree of liberty will take firm and permanent root. 
May it flourish for ages! You, perhaps, consider these sentiments 
strange and unusual; they are mine, however. I was a Republican, 
but fate and the opposition of Europe made me an Emperor. I 
am now a spectator of the future!””"—English Paper. 


The electric current, as near as can be ascertained, travels at the 
rate of 288,000 miles per second. 
VoL.—may, 1848. 16 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDIAN CITY. 


The New Orleans National, in its sketch of Col. Doniphan’s late 
remarkable expedition, gives the following account : 

The Navajo Indians are a warlike people, have no towns or 
houses or lodges; they live in the open air or on horseback, and 
are remarkably wealthy, having immense herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. They are celebrated for their intelligence and good 
order. They treat their women with great attention, consider them 
equals, and relieve them from the drudgery of menial work. They 
are handsome, well made, and in every respect a highly civilized 
people, being, as a nation, of a higher order of beings than the 
mass of their neighbors, the Mexicans. About the time Col. Doni- 
phan made his treaty, a division of his command was entirely out 
of provisions, and the Navajos supplied its wants with liberality. A 
portion of the command returned to Cuvano. Maj. Gilpin’s com- 
mand, together with Col. Doniphan, went to the city of the Sumai 
Indians living on the Rio Pesco, which is supposed to be a branch 
of the Geyla, made a treaty of peace between the Sumais and Nava- 
jos, and then returned to the Rio Del Norte. 

These Sumais, unlike the Navajos, live in a city, containing, 
probably, 6,000 inhabitants, who support themselves entirely by 
agriculture. 

” The city is one of the most extraordinary in the world. It is 
divided into four solid squares, having but two streets crossing its 
centre at right angles. All the buildings are two story high, com- 
posed of sun burnt brick. The first story presents a solid wall to 
the street, and is so constructed that each house joins, until one 
fourth of the city may be said to be one building. The second 
stories rise from this vast solid structure, so as to designate each 
house, leaving room to walk upon the roof of the first story between 
each building. ‘The inhabitants of Sumai enter the second story 
of their buildings by ladders, which they draw up at night, as a 
defence against any enemy that might be prowling about. In this 
city were seen some thirty Albino Indians, who have, no doubt, 
given rise to the story that there is living in the Rocky mountains 
a tribe of white aborigines. ‘The discovery of this city of the 
Sumai will afford the most curious speculations among those who 
have so long searched in vain for a city of the Indians who possessed 
the manners and habits of the Aztecs. No doubt, we have here a 
race living as did that people, when Cortez entered Mexico. It is 
a remarkable fact that the Sumaians have, since the Spaniards left 
the country, refused to have any intercourse with the modern Mexi- 
cans, looking upon them as an inferior people. They have also 
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driven from among them the priests and other dignitaries, who 
formerly had power over them, and resumed habits and manners of 
their own, their Great Chief, or Governor, being the civil and reli- 
gious head. The country around the city of Sumai is cultivated 
with a great deal of care, and affords food not only for the inhabit- 
ants, but for large flocks of cattle and sheep. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The Monarchs of Europe. Territory and Population.—The ex- 
citement in the Old World, the revolutions, the reforms, and the 
threatening aspect of affairs at our last accounts, have induced 
many inquiries as to the names and ages of the reigning sovereigns, 
the extent and population of their various governments. We have 
therefore turned to the latest authorities, and gather the following :— 

Great Britain—Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, was born May 
24,1819. Ascended the throne June 20, 1837, at the age of 18. 
Government, limited monarchy, with two houses of Parliament. 
Population, 26,831,105. Territory, 116,700 square miles. Religion, 
Protestant. 

France—Louis Philippe, late King of France, was born Oct. 6, 
1773. He ascended the throne Aug. 9, 1830, aged 57. Go- 
vernment, late limited monarchy, now a republic. Population, 
34,194,875. Territory, 202,135 square miles. Religion, Roman 
Catholic. 

Nicholas I., Emperor of Russia, was born July 6, 1796. He as- 
cended the throne Dec. 1, 1825, aged 29, The government is an 
absolute monarchy, the territory 2,041,809 square miles, and the 
population (including Poland) 62,500,000. Religion, Greek Church. 

Frederick William 1V., King of Prussia, was born Oct. 15, 1795. 
He ascended the throne June 7, 1840, aged 45. The government 
has heretofore been an absolute monarchy, with a population of 
14,330,000. Territory, 106,302 square miles. Religion, Pro- 
testant. 

Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria, was born April 19, 1793, and 
ascended the throne March 2, 1835, aged 42. The government 
has heretofore been an absolute monarchy, except Hungary, &c., 
with a population of 36,519,560. Square miles, 255,256. Reli- 
gion, Roman Catholic. 

Louis, the King of Bavaria, was born August 25, 1786, ascended 
the throne October 13, 1825, at the age of 39. The kingdom is a 
limited monarchy, with two chambers; the population 4,315,469, 
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Territory, 28,435 square miles. Religion, Roman Catholic. (Has 
abdicated. His son Maximilian is king.) 

Oscar I., King of Sweden and Norway, was born in July, 1799. 
He ascended the throne March 8, 1844, aged 45. Government, 
limited monarchy, with a Diet. Population, 4,156,900. Religion, 
Lutheran. 

Christian VIII., King of Denmark, was born September 18, 1786. 
He ascended the throne December 3, 1839, aged 59. Government, 
absolute monarchy. Population, 2,033,265. ‘Territory, 59,762 
square miles. Religion, Protestant. 

William IL, King of Holland, or Netherlands, was born Decem- 
ber 6,1792. Ascended the throne October 7, 1840, at the age of 48. 
Government, limited monarchy, with two chambers. Population, 
2,915,369, ‘Territory, 13,890 square miles. Religion, Reformed. 

Leopold I., King of Belgium, was born December | 16,1790. He 
ascended the throne July 31, 1831, at the age of 40. Limited 
monarchy, with two chambers. Population, 4,242,600. Territory, 
12,569 square miles. Religion, Roman Catholic. 

Frederick, King of Saxony, was born May 18, 1797. Ascended 
the throne June 6, 1836, aged 39. Government, limited monarchy, 
with two chambers. Population, 1,652,114. Territory, 5,705 
square miles. Religion, Roman Catholic. 

Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, born June 5, 1771. As- 
eended the throne July 20, 1837, aged 66. Government, limited 
monarchy, with two chambers. Population, 1,706,280. Territory, 
14,600 square miles. 

William, King of Wurtemberg, was born September 27, 1781. 
He ascended the throne October 30, 1816, at the age of 35. Go- 
vernment, limited monarchy, with two chambers. Population, 
1,634, 654. Territory, 7,568 square miles. 

There are, besides, 26 other German Principalities, Grand Duch- 
ies, Landgravines, Electorates, &c., some in the form of absolute, 
and others of limited, monarchies. There are also in Germany, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Frankfort, Lubec, free cities, which are separate 
and republican. 

Isabella If., Queen of Spain, was born Oct. 10, 1830. She as- 
cended the throne Sept. 29th, 1833, aged 3 years. The govern- 
ment is a limited monarchy, with a legislature (the Cortes). The 
population is 12,286,941. ‘Territory, 176,480 square miles. Reli- 
gion, Roman Catholic. 

Maria II., Queen of Portugal, was born April 4,1819. Ascended 
the throne May 2, 1826, aged 7 years. Government, limited mo- 
narchy, with one ‘chamber. Population. 3,550,000. ‘Territory, 
34,500. Religion, Roman Catholic. 


Switzerland is a Republic, with a Diet. Population, 2,135,480. 
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Territory, 17,208 square miles. Religions, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, born October 2d, 1798, ascended 
the throne April 27, 1831, aged 32. Government, absolute mo- 
narchy. Population, 4,168,000. ‘Territory, 28,830 square miles. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. 

Leopold Il., Grand Duke of Tuscany, born October 3, 1797, as- 
cended the throne June 18, 1824, aged 26. Government, absolute. 
Population, 1,436,785. Territory, 8,302 square miles. Religion, 
Roman Catholic. 

Pius IX., Pope of Rome, is the temporal sovereign of the States 
of the Church. Born Dec. 23, 1792. Was elected by the College 
of Cardinals, June 21, 1846, at the age of 54. Elective sovereignty. 
Population, 2,732,436. Territory, 17,048 square miles. 

Ferdinand II., King of the Two Sicilies, born January 12, 1810, 
ascended the throne November 8th, 1830, at the age of 20. Go- 
vernment, limited monarchy, with a council. Population, 7,975,85v. 
Territory, 41,531 square miles. Religion, Roman Catholic. 

There are also Duchies in Italy—Parma, Modena and Massa 
Carrara, and the principality of Monaco. Neither should we forget 
the small Republic of San Marino, in Italy, with 7,000 inhabitants 
—that of Andorra, in the Pyrenees, with 15,000 inhabitants—and 
that of the Ionian Islands, with 208,100 inhabitants, in the Medi- 
terranean, under British protection. 

Otho, King of Greece, was born June 1,1815. He ascended the 
throne May 7, 1832, aged 17. The government is a limited mo- 
narchy ; the population 926,000. ‘Territory, 10,206 square miles. 
Religion, Greek Church. 

Abdul Medjid, the Sultan of Turkey, was born April 20, 1823. 
He ascended the throne July 1, 1839, aged 16. Absolute monarchy. 
Population, 9,545,000. Territory, 183,140 square miles. Religion, 
Mohammedan. ‘ 

The foregoing outline possesses unusual interest at the present 
time, and will be found useful as a matter of reference. 

National Gazette. 
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THE PARTISAN. 


A SKETCH FROM THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


The exploits of Fannon, the partisan of Randolph, would make 
a body of facts more interesting than any tale of fiction. He was a 
reckless fellow—bloody-minded as the hounds of Hayti. But he 
had that instinctive tone and bearing of authority that kept his peo- 
ple within the metes and bounds of his own despotic will. He and 
his party were one day resting themselves by a spring; lounging 
here and there on the green grass in the shade of thetrees. One of 
his subordinates, a big strong man, had got mad with him. His 
rage had been boiling in him for several days ; and some fresh affront 
at the spring caused his anger to become ungovernable—he drew 
his sword and rushed at his captain, swearing he would kill him. 
Fannon had stretched his slight form on the sward, and was rest- 
ing with his elbow on the ground, and his hand under his head. 
His devoted followers were around him, and he heard the click of 
their locks as they cocked their rifles. ‘ Let him alone!’’ cried 
Fannon, in his quick sharp tone. He lay still; calm and self-pos- 
sessed, with his keen dark eyes fixed on the raging lieutenant, as 
he made a tremendous plunge at his breast. But when the stroke 
came, its object swerved away like a snake, and the baffled man 
plunged his sword into the ground. Quick as lightning, Fannon’s 
sharp blade passed through his gigantic frame—‘* Thus, and thus, 
I punish those who disregard my authority!’ and his eyes glowed 
and sparkled like a serpent’s. ‘The man sank to the earth forever. 

Achilles had his Xanthus; Alexander had his Bucephalus; M’Do- 
nald had his Selim. Fannon was a man of blood like them, and 
like them he had his favorite and trusty charger; and Fannon’s 
mare was worthy of her owner, or “‘even a better man.’’ He called 
her the Red Doe, from her resemblance in color toa deer. She was 
a rare animal—fleet, powerful, intelligent, and docile as a lamb— 
and her owner valued her, I dare say, above king or country, or the 
life of his fellow man. She bore him proudly and fearlessly in the 
bloody skirmish or the quick retreat. When he stood in the noisy 
councils of his partisans, or in the silent ambuscade, the faithful 
brute was by his side, ever ready to bear him whithersoever he 
would. 

Down on the east side of Little River, the partisan, and some 
four or five of his followers, one day captured a man by the name of 
Hunter, a political opponent, from the country about Salisbury. 
This was sufficient cause of death, and Fannon told the man that 
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he would hang him. Hunter was evidently a man of the time; but 
what could he do, alone and defenceless, with a dozen bitter ene- 
mies? It was a case of complete desperation. The rope was ready, 
and a strong old oak threw out its convenient branches. Fannon 
told him that he might pray, for his time had come! The poor 
man knelt down, and seemed absorbed in his last petition to a 
throne of mercy. Fannon and his men stood by, and the trusty 
mare stood among them with the reins on her neck. They began 
to be impatient for the victim to finish his devotional exercises 
But they soon discovered that there was more hope of earth than 
heaven in Hunter’s thoughts; for he suddenly sprang on Fannon’s 
mare, bowed his head down on her powerful neck, pressed his heels 
on her flanks, and darted away like the wind. 

The rifles were levelled in a moment—*“ Shoot high! Shoot high !”’ 
cried Fannon; “‘save my mare.’? The slugs all whistled over Hun- 
ter’s back, save one that told with unerring aim, which tore and 
battered his shoulder dreadfully. He reeled on the saddle and felt 
sick at heart, but hope was before him, death behind, and he nerved 
himself for the race. On he sped. ‘Through woods, ravines, and 
brambles, did that powerful mare carry him, safely and swiftly. 
His enemies were in hot pursuit. They followed him by the trail 
of blood from his wounded shoulder. He came to Little River; 
there was no ford; the bank was high, and a deep place in the 
stream before him. But the foe came—he drew the rein and 
clapped his heels to her sides, and that gallant mare plunged reck- 
lessly into the stream. She snorted as she rose in the spray, pawed 
the yielding wave, arched her beautiful mane above the surface, 
and skimmed along like a wild swan. Hunter turned her down 
stream in the hope of evading his pursuers; and she reared and 
dashed through the flashing water of the shoal, like lightning in 
the storm-cloud. 

But Fannon was on the trail, and rushing down the bank with 
all the mad energy that the loss of his favorite couldinspire. Hun- 
ter turned the mare to the opposite bank; it was steep—several feet 
of perpendicular rock—but she planted herself on the shore at a 
bound ; and then flew over the interminable forest of pines, straight 
and swift as an arrow—that admirable mare! 

On and on did that generous brute bear her master’s foeman, till 
the pursuers were left hopelessly behind. Late in the evening Hun- 
ter rode into Salisbury, had the slug extracted from his shoulder, 
and after lingering some time from the effects of the wound and ex- 
citement, finally got well, And that gallant mare, that had done 
him such good service, he kept and cherished till she died of old 
age.— From the Southern Citizen. 
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REFINEMENT. 


The following eloquent and just remarks are from the address of 
the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, delivered before the 
Societies of the University of Georgia. 

‘¢ Refinement might, therefore, well direct a primary and more 
than preparatory effort, without abatement of dignity or wasting atten- 
tion on trivial things, to external manners as an efficient means of 
general accomplishment; rather, perhaps, we should say, to manner— 
for the term is intended to embrace not merely a disciplined carriage 
of the limbs in the formal intercourse of society, but everything that 
under the name of conduct or deportment, is superhuman to intrin- 
sic merit, and is employed in making merit the more available.— 
It comprehends, for example, in language, however exalted or 
however humble may be the occasion for its use, a clear style, and 
distinct and attractive, though unaffected utterance; in the develop- 
ments of science the most profound simplicity and even beauty of 
illustration, not less than depth of research; even in the exercise 
of charity, the greatest of Christian virtues, cheerfulness and kindly 
bearing in the charitable giver, as well as value and fitness in the 
gift ; in ordinary affairs of business, integrity, made doubly welcome 
by a frank and courteous address. It is a golden thread, easily 
woven into every texture, which it will scarcely fail to strengthen 
and adorn.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘“‘It was the observation of a most remarkable woman, whose 
personal fascinations did not fail with the progress of time, ‘that 
beauty without grace, was a hook without bait.” Compare, as may 
be done occasionally in society, two individuals of the hardier sex, 
alike in bodily proportions, features and muscular development— 
the one awkward, careless and blundering, the other radiant with 
dignity and gracefulness, and the value of external refinement will 
be practically shown. 

** Let it not be supposed that the cultivation of manner, which is 
earnestly advocated, belongs in its nature, or is intended in its ap- 
plication and use, for certain classes merely, for the educated and 
affluent, while it would overlook larger numbers, and, in a country 
like ours, not less important interests. No cottage is so lowly, no 
employment so unpretending, as to be more than others a stranger 
to its benefits. If there be a diilerence in the value of genuine re- 
finement—that which causes the heart to sympathize—according to 
the different situations in which it should appear, a higher relative 
estimate may be placed upon it beneath the humble shelter of a 
straw-built shed, than in the halls of opulence. Wealth may com- 
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mand a counterfeit resemblance, may assume the studied air of 
affability without the feeling it implies, and spread its floors with 
artificial grace and elegance. ‘There is no artifice in the refinement 
of the poor. Their simpledwellings, decorated with the fragrant orna- 
ments of nature, by the hand which gathers with daily toil its daily 
bread, and lighted up with smiles and innocence, are as radiant as 
the palaces of kings. ‘The same garlands of flowers, plucked from 
nature’s bed, which in Eden our first parent wove for his all-accom- 
plished bride, 
The loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met: 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 

His sons—the fairest of her daughters, Eve— 
may be gathered anew, as emblems of the simple elegance of cot- 
tage life. Yet ‘Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.’ And that bright token of an unspotted spirit which shines 
most brightly in the cabin of the poor, the opposite of the loath- 
some livery of want, disease, and crime, let cleanliness be there. 
It was a common saying of Sir Edward Coke, England’s mirror of 
the law, that the cleanliness of a man’s garments was calculated 
to remind him of keeping all clean within. Coarse fare is sweet 
when welcome crowns the boards. Good will is always graceful ; 
and the smile that plays around the lips of innocence, instinct with 


cheerfulness, is richer than a monarch’s favor.’’ 
* « # * * ; * 


THE GENTLEMAN. 
Extract from Bishop Doane’s address at Burlington College: 


“When you have found a man, you have not far to go to find a 
gentleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of brass. You can- 
not change a Cape May crystal to a diamond. You cannot make a 
gentleman till you have first a man. ‘To be a gentleman, it will 
not be sufficient to have had a grandfather. ‘To be a gentleman, 
does not depend upon the tailor, or the toilet. Blood will degene- 
rate. Good clothes are not good habits. The Prince Lee Boo con- 
cluded that the hog, in England, was the only gentleman, as being 
the only thing that did not labor. A gentleman is just a gentle-man ; 
no more, no less; a diamond polished, that was first a diamond in 
the rough. A gentleman is gentle. A gentleman is modest. A 
gentleman is courteous. A gentleman is generous. A gentleman 
is slow to take offence, as being one that never gives it. A genile- 
man is slow to surmise evil, as being one that never thinks it. A 
gentleman goes armed, only in consciousness of right. A gentle- 
man subjects his appetites. A gentleman refines his taste. A 
gentleman subdues his feelings. A gentleman controls his speech. 
A gentleman deems every other better than himself. Sir Philip 
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Sidney was never so much a gentleman—mirror though he was of 
England’s knighthood—as when, upon the field of Zutphen, as he 
lay in his own ‘blood, he waived the draft of cool spring water, that 
was brought to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a dying soldier. 
Saint Paul described a gentleman when he exhorted the Philippian 
Christian, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lov ely, whatsoever things are of "good report, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.’’ 
And Dr. Isaac Barrow, in his admirable sermon on the calling « of a 
gentleman, pointedly says, “He should labor and study to be a 
leader unto virtue and a notable promoter thereof; directing and 
exciting men thereto, by his exemplary conversation; encouraging 
them by his countenance and authority; rewarding the goodness of 
meaner people by his bounty and favor; he should be such a gentle- 
man as Noah, who preached righteousness, by his words and works, 
before a profane world.” 


[From the Mercantile Times ] 
THE FIELD OF REVOLUTION—HISTORICAL AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


In these stirring times of revolution, present and prospective, all 
over Europe, it behooves every one to keep up his geographical 
knowledge of the great field of action and commotion, and be able 
to say how things were before the hurricane of 1848 swept it, and 
who were the nominal rulers before the people took it into their 
heads to displace them. 

France and her late king, Louis Philippe, were more familiarly 
known here than any other country and ruler, except England. 
Like England, it was a limited, constitutional monarchy. The 
revolution of 1830, which dethroned Charles X. and elevated Louis 
Philippe, was a virtual compromise between the monarchical and 
republican theories; and though a king, yet Louis Philippe was a 
citizen king—the king, not of France, but of the French, whose 
government, it was expected, would be the leading representative 
of liberal ideas in Europe. A trial of eighteen years disappointed 
France and the friends of France and freedom ev erywhere. -The 
result is now historical. Louis Philippe is a refugee, flung from 
the warm bosom of a great and generous nation, to shelter himself 
where he may; and the dynasty which he destroyed himself to 
build, is extinct. France is a Republic. Her population is now 
34,194,875—her territory, 202,135 square miles. 
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Prussia, which now fills a large space in the political world, and 
which, from an insignificant state, has risen within the last century 
to be one of the five great powers of Europe, is governed by Fre- 
deric William IV., born in 1795, during the storm of the first F rench 
revolution, and ascended the throne in 1840, at the age of forty- 
five. He is, therefore, fifty-three at the present time. The go- 
vernment has been heretofore an absolute monarchy, over a popula- 
tion of 14,330,000, and a territory of 106,301 square miles. The 
people have for years been cajoled with promises of a constitution, 

which, however, have yielded nothing till since the fall of Louis 
Philippe. On the 18th of March, after bloody conflicts between 
the people and the king’s troops, the cause of freedom triumphed, ex- 
torting from the monarch such pledges as satisfied them at the time, 

and which, if fulfilled, will probably save the throne a little longer. 

Austria is the second of the five great powers, with a population 
of 35,000,000, composed of heterogeneous materials, of different 
races, different religions and different languages. The present 
monarch, Ferdinand, commenced his reign in 1835, at the age OI 
forty-two—now fifty-five, and imbecile in character. The real 
monarch, since the peace of 1815, has been Prince Metternich, the 
arch representative of despotic ideas. But his days are numbered. 
The storm has swept him from the council-board of European poli- 
tics, and his sovereign has been compelled to submit to the demands 
of the people. 

Bavaria, with a population of four millions and a half, under the 
rule of Louis, the admirer of Lola Montes, has heretofore been a 
limited monarchy in form, having its two legislative chambers, like 
France. Louis is now well advanced i in life, say sixty-two or sixty- 
three, and has disgusted his people and all Europe with his liaison 
with the dancing girl above named. The last news mentioned that 
he had abdicated in favor of his son. 

Bereium, the great battle-ground of Europe, has about the same 
population as Bavaria, though less than half its territorial dimen- 
sions. Leopold I., an amiable man, is king, with two chambers. 
It has promptly recognized the new government in France. 

The Irauian States are all, more or less, disturbed by the spirit 
of revolution, and would seem to be tending decidedly to republi- 
canism, notwithstanding the concessions in most cases reluctantly 
yielded by their sovereigns. Sardinia, population 4,100,000, has 
obtained what it demanded of Charles Albert, whose sincerity, how- 
ever, is doubted. This has been an absolute monarchy till now. 
So was Tuscany, under the Grand Duke Leopold II. Population 
a million and a half. Naples, or the ‘Two Sicilies, with nearly 
eight millions of people, Ferdinand II., king; and the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, with four millions and a half, under Austrian 
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control, are all raging at fever-heat for reform; while the Pope, in 
the States of the Church, seems as yet not afraid to go forward in 
the path he has chosen as a liberal ruler. 

The inferior States and Duchies in Italy and the smaller princi- 
palities, landgravines, electorates, &c., in Germany, must-all be 
affected, in greater or less degree, by the movement of the heavier 
and more important governments. 

Russta, the great bear of the north, is as yet an unexcited spec- 
tator of these magical transformations; yet even Russia will have 
to engage in the strife when the voice of violated and unappeased 
Poland rises high and clear above the general jar, demanding a 
kingdom and a name. 


A PARABLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Naomi, the young and lovely daughter of Salathiel and Judith, 
was troubled in spirit because, at the approaching feast of trumpets, 
she would be compelled to appear in her plain, undyed stole; while 
some of her young acquaintances would appear in blue and purple 
and fine linen of the land of Egypt. Her mother saw the gloom 
that appeared on the face of the lovely girl, and taking her apart, 
related to her this parable. 

A dove thus made her complaint to the guardian spirit of the fea- 
thered tribe: 

“King genius, why is it that the hoarse voiced strutting peacock 
spreads its gaudy train to the sun, dazzling the eyes of every be- 
holder with richly burnished neck and royal crown, to the astonish- 
ment of every passer-by, whilst I, in my plain plumage, am over- 
looked and forgotten by all? ‘Thy ways, kind genius, seem not to 
be equal towards those under thy care and protection.” 

The genius listened to her complaint, and thus replied: 

‘I will grant thee a train similar in richness to that of the gaudy 
bird thou seemest to envy, and shall demand of thee one condition 
in return.”’ 

** What is that?”’ eagerly inquired the dove, overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of possessing what seemed to promise so much happiness. 

‘It is,”’ said the genius, “that thou dost consent to surrender all 
those qualities of meekness, tenderness, constancy and love, for 
which thy family have been distinguished in all times.”’ 

‘“‘Let me consider,”’ said the dove. ‘‘No; I cannot consent to 
such an exchange. No, not for all the gaudy plumage, the showy 
train of that vain bird, can I surrender those qualities of which thou 
speakest, the distinguished features of iny family from time immemo- 
rial. I must decline, good genius, the condition thou dost propose.” 
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‘Then why complain, dear bird? Has not Providence bestowed 
on thee qualities which thou valuest more than all the gaudy adorn- 
ment thou admirest? And art thou discontented still ?”’ 

A tear started in the eye of the dove, at this mild rebuke of the 
guardian spuit, and she promised never to complain. 

The beautiful girl, who had entered into the story with deep and 
tender emotion, raised her fine blue eyes to meet her mother’s gaze: 
and as they rolled upward, suffused with penitential tears, she said 
in a sudden tone, with a smile like that assumed by all nature, 
when the bow of God appears in the heavens after a storm—‘* My 
mother, I think I know what that story means. Let me be thy 
dove! Jet me have that ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and I 
am satisfied to see others appear in rich and gaudy apparel!” 


TOUCHING SCENES. 


The following extracts are from a letter written by Captain Mer- 
rill, of Batavia, to his brother. Captain M. was in all the battles: 


“T cannot forbear noticing two touching incidents that fell under 
my observation. Among the brave and good who have this day 
fallen, was my friend Burwell, of the 5th infantry. He fell early in 
the action, from a wound in the leg. On the slight repulse of our 
troops, he was inhumanly murdered by the enemy’s Jancers. His 
faithful dog, a beautiful pointer, had accompanied him there; he 
also was wounded. During the action, he became separated from 
his master. After it had subsided, the noble form of Burwell, manly 
as in life, was discovered, and beside him, and even licking his 
face and wounds, was his poor dog, who, regardless of his own pain, 
had sought his generous master in the hour of danger, and there, 
upon the same field, to die. This affecting scene touched the hearts 
of many. 

‘Again, after the fury of the battle was over, 1 saw a camp- 
woman, of the Infantry, who came upon the field to look for her 
husband. Almost frantic with despair, she ran from one to another 
to inquire after him, but, getting no information, she immediately 
went to search for him among the slain, Passing from body to 
body, she at length found him—dead. Kneeling over his corpse, 
she endeavored to raise it, but finding life extinct, she gave utter- 
ance to shrieks and Jamentations truly touching to hear. Her all 
had fallen. She continued to remain on the field, (under the fire of 
the enemy,) until his lifeless body was carried off, which she fol- 
lowed in the deepest grief. Such is affectionate woman.” 
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To this letter of Captain M., we add another of a most touching 
kind, from Lieutenant Sears: 


*‘JaLapa, Mexico, lugust 22d, 1847. 
‘¢ My dear Madam :— 

“Tt is my very painful duty to inform you of the death of your son, 
Lieutenant George D. Twiggs, who was killed at the battle of the 
National Bridge, on the 12th instant. I had the honor to command 
a battery, and while returning from the bridge, where my junior 
lieutenant had been mortally wounded, I met your son, who, on 
being informed of my situation, volunteered to assist me. While 
engaged in drawing one of the pieces up the hill under a very heavy 
fire, I turned to address a direction to him: he replied ‘ Yes,’ in the 
same breath, exclaiming, ‘Oh! my God, save me,’ at the same time, 
before I could catch him, falling to the ground. I caused him to 
be laid beside the road, and as soon as the piece was carried up the 
hill, I descended myself to bring him up; but, alas! he was dead! 
shot through the body. A cross, a miniature, and a prayer-book 
were found in his breast. Permit me, madam, to sympathize with 
you, most sincerely, in the loss of so esteemed a son. Never has it 
been my good fortune to meet a gentleman possessed of so many 
excellent qualities of heart and mind. To every accomplishment 
which beautifies and adorns man’s noblest character, was added a 
bravery and high-souled chivalry unequalled. He was a worthy 
scion of the noble stock from which he sprung. It may in some 
manner assuage the grief of a soldier’s mother, to know that her 
son died nobly fighting for his country. Again, madam, permit me 
to tender my sincerest sympathies, and remain, 

“Very truly, your obedient, servant, 
‘‘Henry B. Sears, Lt. 2d Artillery.” 


THE MEN OF CHURUBUSCO. 


{‘*Contreras being carried by Persifor Smith, Worth pushed on towards San 
Antonio and San Angel. How San Antonio was carried by Worth, and how 
the whole army then fell upon Churubusco, and drove the enemy from his works, 
and completely routed a the. letters we give in other columns sufficiently 
tell.””]—New Orleans Picayune of Sept. 9th. 


They'll point them out in after years— 
The men of Churubusco Fight! 

And tender hearts will name with tears 
The gallant spirits quenched in night, 

When each who under Wivrtecp fought, 
And kept the field alive, 

Was equal, in the deeds he wrought, 
To any common five— 

ne Sy point them out, those veterans then, 

As far beyond all common men, 
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And each to each, with stern delight, 
Will name the Churubusco Fight. 


They'll sing their praise, when they’re no more— 
The men of Churubusco Fight! 
And when their latest march is o’er— 
As one by one is Jost to sight— 
Then they will ask the friends to spare, 
From off that hoary brow, 
A shred but of the scattered hair 
Which waves so richly now: 
And loiterers by the inn-side hearth 
Will pause amid their tavern mirth, 
And filling, fear, since he has pass’d, 
They drink “to Churubusco’s last!” 


They’ll paint their deeds in statued hall— 
The deeds of Churubusco Fight: 

And on the smoke dried cottage wall, 
Will smile their pictures, brave and bright, 

Who fought with stalwart Scorr of yore, 
That glorious field to win— 

When every warrior bosom bore 
Five hero hearts within: 

They ll legends tell of heroes then, 

Far, far, beyond all modern men— 

And still in song will grow more bright, 

The deeds of Churubusco Fight. 


THE PRESS. 


The art of printing is, perhaps, the mightiest instrumentality ever 
contrived by man, for the exertion of moral influence. The Rey. 
Dr. Adams, in his late address at Yale College, remarked :— 

“In the city of Strasburg, on the eastern frontier of France, 
there stands, in the principal square, a large bronze statue of Gut- 
tenburg, the inventor of the art of printing with movable types. 
It is a full-length figure of that fortunate individual, with a printing 
press at his side, and an open scroll in his hand, with this inscrip- 
tion:—.4nd there was light. Upon the several sides of the high 
pedestal on which the effigy stands, are four tableaux in bas-relief, 
designed to represent the effect of the art of printing on the general 
progress of the world. 

“In one, stand the names of the most distinguished scholars, 
philosophers and poets of all times; in another, the names of those 
who have been most eminent for their achievements in the cause of 
human freedom; conspicuous amongst which is an allusion to our 
Declaration of Independence, with the names of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hancock and Adams. On the third side, is a representation of 
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philanthropy knocking off the fetters of the slave, and instructing 
the tawny children of oppression in useful knowledge ; and on the 
fourth, is Christianity, surrounded by the representatives of all na- 
tions, and tribes, and people, receiving from her hand, in their own 
tongue, the word of eternal truth. Christianity!’ Heaven-born Chris- 
tianity! Divine philosophy! look down with indifference or disdain on 
that bearded man, at work with tools in his smutty shop, away on the 
Rhine! Affect to overlook and undervalue him as a mechanic!—A 
mechanic! why, out of those bars of wood, and pounds of metal, 
and ounces of ink, he is constructing a machine to make the nations 
think, He is constructing wings for Christianity herself, which shall 
bear her, with the music of her silver trumpet, to all the abodes of 
men.”’ 













A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


The late eminent judge, Sir Allen Park, once said, in a public 
meeting in London :— 

‘“‘ We live in the midst of blessings till we are utterly insensible 
of their greatness, and of the source from whence they flow. We 
speak of our civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget 
entirely how large a share is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity 
out of the pages of man’s history, and what would his laws have 
been—what his civilization? Christianity is mixed up with our very 
being and our daily life; there is not a familiar object around us 
which does not wear a different aspect because the light of Christian 
love is on it—not a law which does not owe its truth and gentleness 
to Christianity—not a custom which cannot be traced, in all its holy, 
healthful parts, to the Gospel.” 





















A MAN WHO HAS FAILED. 





Let a man fail in business, what a wonderful effect it has on his 
former friends and creditors! Men who have taken him by the 
arm, laughed and chatted with him by the hour—shrug up the 
shoulder and pass on with a chilling ‘‘ how do ye do?”’ Every trifle 
of a bill ishunted up and presented, that would not have seen day-light 
for months to come, but for the misfortune of the debter. If it is 
paid, well and good—if not, the scowl of a sheriff, perhaps, meets 
him at the first corner. 

A man who never failed, knows but little of human nature. In 
prosperity he sails along, gently wafted by favoring gales, receiving 
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smiles and kind words from everybody. He prides himself on his 
good name and spotless character, and makes his boasts that he has 
not an enemy in the world. Alas! the change. He looks at the 
world in a different light, when the reverses come upon him. He 
reads suspicion on every brow. He hardly knows how to move, or 
whether to do this thing or the other—for there are spies about him, 
and a writ is ready for his back. 

To understand what kind of stuff the world of mind is made of, 
a person must be unfortunate and stop payment once in his life- 
time. If he have friends, then they are made manifest. A failure 
is a moral sieve. It brings out the wheat and shows the chaff. A 
man thus learns that not words and pretended good will constitute 
real friendship.—D. C. Colesworthy. 


There was no literary fame, even in Greece, until the era opened 
of her republican principles; but then she became the matchless 
land of civilization and refinement, 

‘Where science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook but fell not; and the harmonious mind 
Poured itself forth in all prophetic song, 

And music lifted up the listening spirit, 

Until it walked exempt from mortal care, 

God-like o’er the clear billows of sweet sound. 

And human hands first mimicked, and then mocked 
With moulded limbs, more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine.” 

And the literature of Greece must prove forever the kindling in- 
fluences of Grecian liberty.—J. Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 


PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES OF WOMAN. 


Sherlock draws the following admirable distinction between the 
instinct and reason of woman:—The perception of woman is as 
quick as lightning. Her penetration is intuitive—almost instinct 
—by a glance she will draw a deep and just conclusion. Ask her 
how she formed it, and she cannot answer the question. A philoso- 
pher deducts inferences and his inferences shall be right; but he 
gets to the head of the stair-case, if I may so say, by slow degrees, 
mounting step by step. She arrives at the top of the stair-case as 
well as he; but whether she flew there is more than she knows 
herself. While she trusts her instinct, she is scarcely ever deceived, 
and she is generally lost when she begins to reason. 
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(Translated from the German.) 
THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


Honored be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light; 

Scatters around her, wherever she stays, 

Roses of bliss o’er our thorn-covered ways ; 
Roses of Paradise, sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garden of love. 


Man, on Passion’s stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountains high, 
Courts the hurricane’s commotion, 
Springs at Reason’s feeble cry. 
Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it roars within ; 
Flashing lights of hope confound him. 
Stuns him life’s incessant din. 


Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil, and be happy awhile ; 
Whispering wooingly—come to my bower ; 
Go not in search of the phantom of power; 
Honor and wealth are illusory—come ! 
Happiness dwells in the temples of Home. 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man, 

Reckless if he bless or ravage, 
Action—action—still his plan. 

Now creating—now destroying— 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast ; 

Ever seeking—ne’er enjoying— 
Still to be—but never blest. 


Woman, contented in silent repose, 

Enjoys in its beauty life's flower as it blows, 

And waters and tends it with innocent heart; 

Far richer than man with his treasures of art. 
And wiser by far in her circle confined 

Than he with his science, and flights of the mind 


Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentler arts, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing, 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till by age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone, 


She like the harp that instinctively rings, 

As the night breathing zephyr soft sighs on the strings, 
Responds on each impulse with ready reply, 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try ; 

And tear drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers of a morning in May. 
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Through the range of man’s dominion, 
Terror is the ruling word, 
And the standard of opinion, 
Is the temper of the sword. 
Strife exults, and pity, blushing, 
From the scene despairing flies, 
Where to battle, madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies. 


Woman commands with a milder control, 

She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the Passions is hushed for a while, 
And discord, content from his fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the pillows of peace. 


CHYMIFICATION OF FOOD. 


Dr. Castle, of New York, has presented some facts on the powers 
of the digestive apparatus. He says— 

‘“‘ Roasted meats are more nourishing than boiled meats, and these 
afford more nourishment than salted or prepared meats. In the 
culinary preparation of fresh meats, beef should be roasted till just 


a rare spot, as minute as practicable, is left in the centre. So with 
boiled meats, with the exception of veal and pork, which should be 
well ‘done.’ * * * I will here mention how long a time dif- 
ferent meats, variously cooked, remained in the stomach before they 
are digested. Dr. Beaumont for several years had an ample op- 
portunity to ascertain this fact,—of which he availed himself,—in 
the case of a man named St. Martin, who had received a gunshot 
wound in the stomach, by which means, for several years, he was a 
close observer of the process of digestion or chymification of the 
food in the stomach of this man. The time occupied in digesting 
each article of food was as follows: Roasted beef, 3 hours and 30 
minutes; broiled beef, 3 hours; boiled beef, 4 hours; showing that 
boiled meat occupies a longer period to be digested than the others: 
—and the reason may be accounted for in the fact that the nourish- 
ing portion is boiled out, leaving a large mass of excrementitious 
matter to be acted upon. Thus is the period extended upon salted 
meats:—salted beef requiring 5} hours; pork recently salted, 6} 
hours; fresh roasted pork, 65 hours; fresh pork boiled, 3 hours; 
roasted mutton, 3 hours; boiled mutton, 4 hours; broiled mutton, 
3 hours; veal, fresh, 5$ hours. These meats were eaten with a 
due proportion of bread and vegetables. This table shows that 
broiled meats digest quickest, and the most easily, occupying from 
3 to 34 hours; next, roasted meats; next, boiled and salted meats, 
requiring from 6 to 64 hours.”’ 
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SALE OF DEAD LETTER CONTENTS. 


We learn from the Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Clipper, that, on the 16th instant, was sold by auction, in Washing- 
ton, at least a cart load of contents of dead letters and bundles. 
Among the many articles were, a beautiful badge made of cassia 
seed, fish hooks and lines, stockings, gloves, nightcaps, hats, razors 
and straps; paints, in bottles and boxes; sacking for beds, aprons, 
spectacles, suspenders, vest buttons, bead bags and purses, minia- 
tures, gold and brass breastpins and rings, a pack of cards, a box 
of tools (rather small), silver crucifixes, handkerchiefs, book markers, 
calicoes, from a yard to a frock pattern; medicines, from a box of 
** golden pills”? to a box of castor oil and a bottle of Bull’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Books, including two copies of “* Mother Goose,’’ and a 
dozen Bibles and Testaments, in German and in English; Prayer 
Books, Graham’s Magazine, grammars, sheet music, &c. 

A Dutchman’s pipe was in the collection of curiosities; also, a 
garment, similar to a robe de chambre with a black velvet belt, 
sewed fast and trimmed at the edges with gold paper. It was, 
doubtless, a theatrical costume, intended for an amateur. Who 
would think such masses found their way into the mails? 





THE CAPACITY OF THE WEST. 


From the Alleghanies to the Rocky mountains, from the frozen 
lakes of the North tothe tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico! Every 
soil, every climate, every variety of surface. Of all the great pro- 
ducts of the world, coffee is the only one which does not, or may 
not, grow there. ‘Take the people of Britain, Ireland, France, 
Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain, and place the whole in the val- 
ley beyond the Appalachians, and it would continue to ask for 
“more.’’? Ohio alone, without sinking a pit below the level of her 
valleys, could supply coal equal to the amount dug from the mines 
of England and Wales for twenty-five hundred years, and Ohio is 
but a pigmy, in the way of bitumen, compared with Western Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Iron abounds from Tennessee to Lake Erie, 
and forms the very mountains of Missouri and Arkansas. _ Salt 
wells up from secret store-houses in every northwestern state. 
Lead enough to shoot the human race extinct, is raised from the 
great metallic dykes of Illinois and Wisconsin. Copper and silver 
beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of Lake Superior. And 
mark the water-courses, the chain of lakes, the immense plains 
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graded for railroads by Nature’s own hand, the reservoirs of water 
waiting for canals to use them. Already, the farmer, far in the in- 
terior woods of Ohio or Indiana, may ship his produce at his own 
door to reach Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore or New 
Orleans, and every mile of its transit shall be by canal, steamboat 
and rail-car.—.Vorth American Review. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
BY ISAAC P. SHEPARD. 


I ask not Fame; ’tis fleeting 
As breath of balmy eve; 
With glory’s phantoms cheating, 
’T will naught but sadness leave: 
A surer good I would possess,— 
A joy that liveth ever; 
That when is past the world’s caress, 
Despair may seize me never. 


I ask not gold; it bindeth 
To earth the spirit down ; 
Its hireling slave ne’er findeth 
Save bat a demon's frown. 
It is the Tantalus of hell, 
Immortal minds tormenting, 
And wise are they who break its spell! 
Ere life’s last hour repenting ! 


I ask not power; it stilleth 
The soul’s best thoughts of God; 
Wide earth with woe it filleth, 
And sways an iron rod. 
Soft beauty’s charms I would not crave, 
For which are millions sighing; 
They pass away, as sinks the wave 
Along the sea shore dying? 


I ask not friends; there liveth 
But few who bear the name; 
For boasted friendship giveth 
A swift, unstable flame: 
If want is far, and hopes are bright, 
Men smile, with others smiling; 
But when comes near misfortune’s night, 
They pass away reviling! 


’Tis not of earth, the treasure 
That satisfies the soul; 
Its value naught can measure 
From north to southern pole. 
The seraphs round the holy throne, 
Its keeping well might covet, 
For none of al] the treasures known 
In Heaven, is prized above it! 
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’Tis found where tears are flowing 
Down contrite sinner’s cheeks,— 
Where hearts with love are glowing 
While Jesus gently speaks. 
The Star that rose in Bethlehem 
Points where is Heaven’s best token, 
Beneath the Cross there lies a gem, 
Tue Peart or Paice unspoken! 


THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 


Mr. Azariah Smith, in a letter to Prof. Silliman, an extract of 
which is given in a late number of the journal, remarks that it 
was his rare fortune to travel, a few weeks previously, in company 
with Mr. Layard,—the English gentleman who, aided by a scientific 
society of Great Britain, has been employed for the last year or two 
in making excavations about the ruinsof Nineveh. His main work 
has been done at Nimrood, at or near the junction of the Zab and 
the Tigris, some twenty miles south of the excavations made by 
Mons. Botta, at Khorsabad. 

From inscriptions, partially deciphered, it would appear that one of 
the three palaces disentombed at Nimrood, and that at Khorsabad, 
were built by father and son, or other near relations ; and from other 
inscriptions disentombed by Mr, Layard, from the mound of Zoyum- 
jonk—the mounds of long repute directly opposite the city of Mosul 
—it would appear that that also sustains a similar relation to the 
others. From this fact, the view formerly assumed that Nineveh 
was latterly made up of several collections of houses interspersed 
with gardens, receives additional support, and all doubt is now re- 
moved from those passages of sacred and profane history, which 
makes it an exceeding great city of three days’ journey. 

Among other most interesting stones, sculptured and carved, sent 
to England from the disentombed palaces of Nimrood, there is an 
obelisk of considerable size—containing, as appears from the par- 
tially deciphered inscription, a chronological list of the kings of 
Assyria—beginning with Ninus: and it would seem that it agrees 
with authoritative Egyptian chronology. But space forbids farther 
detail. The public will soon have all the inscriptions, translated, 
before them. 
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PATRICK HENRY. 


We have seen a manuscript poem, entitled ‘“ Pleiades Virginienses,” which, 
the author has some thoughts of publishing for the use of schools. His purpose 
is to give, in easy and familiar rhymes, faithful biographical sketches of a few 
of the most distinguished men in Virginia, believing that the leading events in 
their lives will be better remembered in verse, and that their bright examples, 
cannot but prove with the rising generation, the strongest incentives to virtue 
and patriotism. We are permitted by the author to present our readers with 
extracts from the second and fourth cantos of “ Patrwk Henry.”—(Eb. Rec.) 


CANTO IT. 


The time soon came when genius thus in shade, 
Would be in fuller, broader light displayed. 

The stamp act now its baleful influence shed, 

And filled the people with surmise and dread. 

As wary settlers on the wild frontier, 

When danger from their savage foe is near, 

Their palisadoes with much care survey, 

And those replace that indicate decay— 

The people thus for threaten’d ills prepare, 

And choose their guardians with unwonted care; 
To cautious age prefer courageous youth, 

That, prompt and fearless, dares to speak the truth : 
And thus young Henry as a burgess choose, 

While law and hunting he by turns pursues. 

He had as yet not thirty summers told, 

But then they knew him to be firm and bold: 

His wisdom, too, beyond his years and speech, 
That never fail’d its hearers’ hearts to reach. 

In that assembly when he takes his seat, 

The well-born, rich and proud he needs must meet; 
While homespun garb and awkward rustic air 

His own more humble origin declare. 

Ne’er could patrician, who there sat, surmise 

How high above them he in time would rise; 

That for their country, in its hour of need, 
Themselves would follow when this “clown” should lead ; 
That soon the proudest in that hall would bow 

To him regarded their inferior now; 

So much we see that nature’s nobles can 

Superior rise to nobles made by man. 


Two parties then, as since, the state divide; 
One with the court—one with the country side. 
Our Henry soon to the assembly show’d 

That with the people his affections flow’d ; 

By fellow-feeling was their cause endeared, 
And to the people he through life adhered. 

His was the honor to have first opposed 

The odious tax by Britain then imposed. 
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Not seeing other opposition made, 

He framed resolves, without advice or aid ; 

’Tis for his country that he, vent’rous, dares, 
And thus her rights, in language bold. declares: 

“ When English pilgrims to these wilds first came, 
They brought what rights they could in England claim: 
And all their charters from the crown expressed 
They here, as there, the self-same rights possess’d. 
One rule of English law has this intent, 

You can’t tax freemen but with their consent. 
This every Briton’s privilege and boast, 
Virginia has not forfeited nor lost. 

The lawless power her ministers now crave, 
Would soon or late all Englishmen enslave.” 
These resolutions fail to gain support 

From those who flatter or who fear the court; 
Nor would the prudent all they felt express, 

But thought forbearance promised more success. 
Yet naught could Henry’s burning zeal repress ; 
By love of country and by freedom fir’d, 

The young: debater spoke like one inspired ; 

He proved, by reasoning clear as solar light, 
Their claims were founded both on law and right. 
He urged that all from that time forth must be 
As then they acted, either slaves or free; 

He told the Tories they would sure repent 

The fatal course on which they now were bent. 
He then, in tone of solemn warning, said, 

“ Cesar his Brutus, Charles the Second had 
His Cromwell, too, and (pausing) George the Third” — 
Here cries of “ treason” {rom all sides were heard ; 
But Henry adds, by happy turn of thought— 

“‘ May protit by the lesson they have taught; 

An Phe who would my language strictly scan, 
Are free to make it treason if you can.” 


Throughout the land this speech spreads Henry’s name, 
And to its lustre adds a patriot’s fame. 
Nor did his efforts in Virginia end ; 
To every province Henry’s words extend ; 
Their opposition to the tax augment, 
And give new edge to previous discontent : 
As when a fire, left in a lonely wood, 
By hunter kindled to prepare his food, 
(The leaves first reaches on the neighboring ground, 
But soon extends in all directions round,) 
The flame soon spreads, as wafts the rising breeze 
From grass to shrubs, from shrubs to lofty trees ; 
It fiereer rages till the eye surveys 
The wide-spread forest in one general blaze. 
The flame that Henry thus had caused to rise, 
From man to man through ev’ry province flies ; 
The English statesmen soon their error saw, 
And to repair it, they pn ae the law. 
* * * 
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CANTO IV. 












* * * * 


Cotemporaries to a man concurr’d 
He spoke as no one they had ever heard ; 
= To him had nature given a voice whose tones 5 
3 Were such as flute to practis’d player owns— PS 
j So sweet and full, so deep and yet so clear, ae 
His words e’er fell like music on the ear. 
His fancy, too, though chaste, was bold and strong, 
His flights, all well sustained, were never long ; 
His figures such as dullest mind could seize, = 
Yet such as critics, most refined, would please. > 
His diction, drawn from page of Holy Writ, ‘ 
Or classic works of sterling sense and wit, % 
Was nervous, pure, from affectation free ; 
’Bove all, it charmed by sweet simplicity. b 
Vers’d in the windings of the human heart, i 
’Twas here he showed his most consummate art ; é 
Nor was there passion in the human breast 
He could not waken, or consign to rest, * 
As with his purpose then accorded best. 
In country store and country courts, his mind 
Obtain’d its thorough knowledge of mankind. 
What thus he learnt, he better understood 
: By meditation as he roam’d the weod. : 
No mind e’er yet to eminence attained 
Unless in solitude ’twas partly train’d. 
Few men with like sagacity foretold 
Those great eveuts the future would unfold ; 
Skill’d as he was in man’s great moral laws, 
Remote efiects he saw in present cause ; 
Before all others, he distinetly ken’d : 
Our wrongs would here in independence end. 
And when the sanguine friends of freedom thought 
That Buonaparte as its champion fought— 
While other voices with his praises swell’d, 
A second Cesar, Henry’s eye beheld. : 
However merit modesty conceal’d, 
To his discernment it was soon revealed ; 
Washington’s wisdom Henry first proclaimed, + 
When he was only as a warrior named; 
Unknown and friendless Gallatin he saw, 
And aiming talent from its shade to draw, 
Commends him to the study of the law ; 
Whate’er ambition thence this statesman fired, 
It was by Henry, as he owns, inspired.* 
With all those brilliant attributes of mind, 
The best affections of the heart combin’d ; 
As husband, father, patriot or friend, 
’T were rare to find one who could less offend. 
With so much homage to his merits paid, 
He neither pride nor vanity betrayed ; 
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* The writer had this anecdote from the venerable Nathanic! Macon, of North 
Carolina. 
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The power and station he so oft declin’d, 
Showed that ambition could not warp his mind. 
But though thus humble, he had firmness too, 
When once he saw the path he should pursue ; 
To his humility, in part, he owed 

The frequent favors his compeers bestowed. 

In every county he had chanced to live, 

He soon became its representative.* 

One honor paid him none beside can boast, 
And though the cheapest one, that pleases most; 
The state oft makes some county bear the name 
Of son most favored or best known to fame ; 
The climax of her favor now can cap, 

She writes his name in full upon the map ; 
Patrwk and Henry thus will ever prove 

How high he rated in Virginia’s love. 


* RAJINDA DUTT. 


(Communicated.) 


Baboo Rajinda Dutt, a native physician of Calcutta, is distin- 
guished by his great ability, learning and humanity. His wealth 
enables him to practice gratuitously, and to become an extensive 
patron of science and improvement. Fitz Edward Hall, of Troy, 
New York, a graduate of Cambridge College, is now studying 
Sanscrit, and devoted to oriental literature at Calcutta, and was 
introduced to Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, to whom he was kind- 
ly commended by letters from Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, and the Hon. Edward Everett, 
President of Harvard College. At the suggestion of Mr. Hall, 
this learned native, with whom he had become acquainted, united 
with him in June 1847, and sent to the librarian of Cambridge 
College, a box of curious books and manuscripts. An American 
Bible; a Bengali Bible, translated by the celebrated missionary 
Carey; the Gulistan, by Sadi of Shiraz, a Persian manuscript; the 
celebrated tale of the Four Dervishes, by Amer Khushra; and other 
rare works, are contained in this oallection. 

The letter of Mr. Hall to the librarian, shows his deep devotion 
to science. He is a member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, which 
was founded, we believe, by Sir William Jones, the great pioneer 
in oriental literature. 

The letter of the distinguished native Baboo Rajinda Dutt, writ- 
ten in English, and accompanying the box, is here annexed. Mr. 


* He at different times was elected by the counties of Hanover, Louisa, Prince 
Edward, Henry and Charlotte, and is the only man who was ever thrice chosen 
governor of the state. 
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Hall remarks of him that “besides being an excellent scholar and 
writer of his own language, he possesses a really critical knowledge 
of English, and has read all our best writers. His acquaintance 
with those of the age of Elizabeth, and: of the last century, is par- 
ticularly thorough. He has the largest library of any native in 
Calcutta, and he is well acquainted with its contents.’’? His letter 
is as follows: 


T. W. Harris, M.D., 
Librarian of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir—The assiduity and perseverance, not to speak of devoted- 
ness, with which Mr; Hall is studying the Oriental languages, 
evinces a growing desire on the part of your nation,—w hich is not 
behind any in the advancement of learning,—to stand in the same 
high position, as Sanskrit scholars, which the German and other 
European nations have reached. ‘That this is practicable to the 
Americans, there is not the least doubt; since you possess facilities 
and advantages equal, if not superior, to the learned of Europe: and 
your enterprising character enables you to overcome every difficulty 
which is supposed to attend the study of Sanskrit—acknowledged 
to be more complex than Greek,—in a country where there is not 
much, if any chance of getting a native tutor. I hope, therefore, the 
time is not distant when the Sanskrit with its cognate tongues, and 
other Oriental languages, will be recognized by your Universities 
and allowed a place i in the curriculum of their studies. With this 
fond expectation, I do myself the honor to send, through my friend 
Mr. Hall, some Sanskrit books and manuscripts: and I am now 
collecting some standard works in Bengali which I intend to place 
at your disposal at my earliest convenience. I can assure you, as 
you will ere long hear from Mr. Hall, that any labor undertaken or 
time spent in the study of Sanskrit will be amply rewarded by the 
profundity and inexhaustible richness of that learned language. 

Allow me to express the deep interest I take in the progress which 
science and the arts, and specially the healing art, are making in 
your country. For America I entertain the warmest hopes and the 
highest expectations, and fain would I visit that Jand,—the land of 
liberty and the best constitution of government now existing upon 
earth, and be the bearer of this my humble present to your univer- 
sity, were I not, to my infinite mortification, impeded by restraints 
which it is superfluous to specify. Happily for us, we have the 
earnest of better and felicitous days; and those not too far distant. 
The school-master is also abroad here, as elsewhere, doing his sa- 
cred duty: and the march of intellect is advancing in India, beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of her well- wishers. It is my earn- 
est hope, that ere long, the people of this country will resort to 
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Europe and America, which are now forbidden ground to Hindu 
pilgrims, for the purposes of intellectual and commercial intercourse, 
and thus, by oft repeated communion, cement and confirm that fel- 
lowship which, as members of the same species, rank us together 
as brothers. 

As my time has been principally employed in commercial pur- 
suits, you will kindly excuse the defective mode in which I have 
endeavored to convey my cordial attachment to your institutions 
and country, and permit me to subscribe, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘alcutta, 9th June, 1847. Rasinpa Durr. 
G. 


DR. THOMAS CHALMERS. 


The death of this eminent divine, during the past year, called 
forth a universal tribute of respect. No clergyman of Scotland, 
since the days of John Knox, had so strong and pervading a hold 
on the national mind, as Chalmers. The attendance at the funeral 
ceremony by men from every part of the country, without distine- 
tion of sect, was evidence of their love and admiration. The ho- 
mage was real—the affectionate regret manifested, was that of a 
whole people. 

Dr. Chalmers was born in a small town in Fife, in the year 1780, 
and after studying at the University of St. Andrews, was ordained 
assistant to a clergyman in the south of Scotland in 1802, and to 
a parochial charge in his native county in 1803. In 1809, the 
treatise, afterwards expanded into his Evidences of Christianity, 
was prepared for Brewster’s Encyclopedia. In 1814, he received a 
call to the Tron Church, of Glasgow, from which he was removed 
in 1819 to the newly erected parish of St. John’s in the same city. 
In 1823, he was appointed professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. In 1828 he was elected professor of 
divinity in the University of Edinburgh. In 1843 he relinquished 
that charge, on the occasion of the Free Church secession, and be- 
came Principal of the New College of Edinburgh, instituted by that 
body for the education of its clergy, an appointment which he re- 
tained till his death. 

One of the best evidences of his greatness, is the fact that his 
popularity never waned. He did not acquire his position by ovér- 
taxing his powers at any one period of his life, but by doing from 
the first what his heart prompted, and what his genius fully enabled 
him todo. ‘The time never came to him, when, with a mind and 
body enfeebled by over-work, he found himself burdened with a 
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reputation too mighty to be sustained. Great as was the fame which 
he acquired, he did not go beyond himself in the labors which ac- 
quired it. He got it naturally. He acted out what was in him, and 
the fame came to him. Had Dr. Chalmers ever been troubled about 
his reputation, had he ever come to that pinching place in the paths 
of ordinary great men, and found it necessary to substitute the keep- 
ing up of lus name for the honest, true-hearted and Christian mo- 
tives that had actuated him in the efforts by which he made it, there 
would certainly have been an abatement, before he died, of the in- 
terest, which, as a preacher, he excited. But he was above this 
evil, above this folly. 

“‘T admired him for more than thirty years,’’ says Merle D’Au- 
bigné. ‘1 saw him two years ago, and I w as immediately subdued 
by one of the grandest natures w vhich grace ever sanctified. 
Few men have had, even on the continent, an influence as exten- 
sive and as blessed as Chalmers. * * * From his youth, there 
was found in him, as in Pascal, the liveliest imagination, with the 
most wonderful mathematical capacity. What man in the church, 
united as he did, to so profound a philosophical spirit, such an ad- 
mirable synthetical power, such marvelous benevolence? You have 
read his discourses. But I will say to you as the Athenian rheto- 
rician said to Demosthenes : what if you had heard him? Nowhere, 
either in Germany, or in Switzerland, or in France, or in Eng- 
land, have I felt so transported as by the sublime eloquence of 
Chalmers. And what characterizes his eloquence is, that it is always 
subordinate to a great purpose. He was not only the first of modern 
orators; but he was in the full extent of the word, a Reformer.”’ 

The aspect and attitude of Chalmers during the few last years of 
his life were beautiful in the extreme. Any harshnesses of his ear- 
lier days had been rounded off by time, “ like the high leaves upon 
the holly-tree.”’ His hopeful, enthusiastic benevolence was pure, 
unsophisticated, as in youth: he was to the last, a child in heart. 
He was the great apostle in this age of the infinite superiority of the 
living benevolence of a good man to the fossilized benevolence em- 
bodied in statutes. Himself full of intense life and benevolence, 
he communicated the contagion to all who came into contact with 
him. He must not be judged of by the forms in which his mind 
was cast in youth, and from which they were never emancipated— 
or by the controversies in which he was engaged—these all were 
local and sectarian. But he must be judged by the universality of 
his mind, which over-informed those outward visible appearances, 
and from its own redundant vitality imparted life and energy to 
others, 
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DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


The family of this distinguished man can be distinctly traced 
back to Richard O’Connell, who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
made submission of his lands to the crown. 

Daniel O’Connell, the subject of the present memoir, was the 
eldest son of Morgan O’Connell, one of twehty-two children, one- 
half of whom lived to upwards of eighty years. This Morgan 
O’Connell, or Morgan O’Connell, Esq., as he was called as he grew 
prosperous in the world, in the early portion of his life combined 
the occupations of a farmer and that of a shopkeeper at Cahirciveen, 
and having amassed a competency, he retired to a little estate he 
purchased at Carhen, about a mile distant from the scene of his 
early labors ; and here Daniel was born, on the 6th of August, 1775, 
the very date in which hostilities were commenced against the Ame- 
rican colonies. ‘The education of the future agitator was not much 
attended to in his early years; his first instractor being a poor 
hedge-schoolmuster, one David Mahony, who, happening to call at 
Carhen House in one of his rounds in quest of charitable assistance, 
took young Dan, then four years old, upon his lap, and was playing 
with him, when perceiving that the child’s hair, which was long, 
had got much entangled, he took out a box-comb, and combed it 
thoroughly without hurting him; in gratitude for which the child 
readily consented to learn his letters from the old man, and perfectly 
and permanently mastered the whole alphabet in an hour and a half. 
His father’s eldest brother, Maurice O’Connell, of Derrynane, being 
childless, he adopted Daniel and his brother Maurice, and, when of 
a proper age, their education was intrusted to the Rev. Mr. Harring- 
ton, one of the first priests who set up a school after the repeal of the 
penal laws. At fourteen years of age, their uncle sent them to the 
continent, to finish their studies. 

He entered upon the profession of the law in 1798, and soon at- 
tained distinction. Jn 1809, he made his first appearance in poli- 
tics, and was placed among the leaders of the movement for 
Catholic Emancipation. In 1813, he killed Alderman D’Esterre 
in a duel, and soon after made a vow never again to fight a duel, 
but did not, at the same time, resolve to desist from the use of per- 
sonal and insulting language. 

In 1821, when George IV. paid his royal visit to Ireland, O’Con- 
nell received him on his bended knee when he touched the shore of 
Ireland, and presented him with a laurel crown. 

In 1823, he conceived the idea of the Catholic Association. 

. According to the statutes of the Association in embryo, every ec- 
clesiastic was, ipso facto, amember. Mr. O’Connell had invited 
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three students to meet with them—they hesitated. He forced them 
into the room, and closing the door, he exclaimed, with a thundering 
voice—* We are constituted—Mr. Shiel, I call on you to speak!” 
From this moment, the Association began to send its agitating waves 
outward, like a stone dropped suddenly into still water. In a short 
time, all the priests became members. These levers of Irish society 
secured, the passions and energies of the nation were lifted with 
ease. The Rent was instituted, and the sinews of war poured in 
so rapidly, that the Association became a powerful engine both for 
offensive and defensive warfare. An energetic press supported the 
exertions of the new National Party, and a host of talent rushed 
into the ranks. ‘The government of the day became alarmed, and 
in 1825 they brought in a bill for the suppression of the Association. 
This measure had the effect of causing the Association to dissolve 
itself; but, like the fabled monster of old, no sooner was the head 
cut off, than a thousand others sprung from its blood. Every pro- 





vincial town now had its Association, ostensibly for the purposes of 


charity, but really to carry out the agitation which the metropolitan 
institution had been suppressed for beginning. This year, Mr. 
O’Connell succeeded to the Derrynane estate on the death of his 
uncle. 

At the election of 1828, Mr. O’Connell was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the county of Clare. ‘The concession of Catholic emanci- 
pation was announced from the throne at the commencement of the 
session of 1829. 

In 1830, he first commenced the agitation for the repeal of the 


Union. In 1834, after a debate of seven nights, the question of 


repeal was decided in Parliament by a vote of 523 to 38. Only 
one British member voted for repeal. 

Mr. O’Connell supported the Melbourne administration, but did 
not abate, for a moment, his agitation of Ireland. 

In 1836, he formed a general National Association ; in 1838, the 
Precursors’ Society, which afterwards made way for the Repeal As- 
sociation. When Sir R. Peel came into power, in 1841, O’Connel! 
commenced this agitation with the fierceness which he always exhi- 
bited towards the Tory party. He roused the whole population; 
and during the summers of 1843 and 744, Ireland witnessed a scene 
such as it never did before, and, perhaps, never will again—assem- 
blies of men counted by the hundred thousands, swayed by the will 
of one man, and meeting and dispersing without the slightest vio- 
lence. The Peel ministry, however, became frightened at their in- 
creasing numbers, and with the simple display of the artillery and 
dragoons upon the meeting-place of Clontarf, put an end, forever, 
to these demonstrations. ‘The trial of O’Connell and his fellow- 
conspirators, as they were called, is so fresh in the memory of the 
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public, that we need not here allude to it. The split between the 
Old and Young Irelanders seems to have been the first event which 
shook the confidence of O’Connell in his own powers. He saw, 
with dismay, the young and most vigorous of his partisans, headed 
by Smith O’Brien, who stood high w vith the Irish Liberals, arrayed 
against him, and the guiding principle of his life, the doctrine of 
non-physical force, derided and laughed at. The famine then 
came, and paralyzed the Rent; disease fell upon him; and, broken 
down and debilitated, he retired to die, far away from the active 
scenes of his youth, and that mountain home, where the merry cry 
of his beagles had resounded for so many long eventful years. 

He died at Genoa, on the 15th of May, 1847. 

The author of Sketches of the Irish Bar describes Mr. O’Conne!! 
in the days of his greatest activity, after this manner. Alluding to 
his dwelling, he says :— 

‘¢ The half-opened parlor-shutter, and the light within, announce 
that some one dwells there whose time is too precious to permit him 
to regulate his rising with the sun’s. Should your curiosity tempt 
you to ascend the steps, and, under cover of the dark, to reconnoitre 
the interior, you will see a tall, able-bodied man standing at a 
desk, and immersed in solitary occupation. Upon the wall, in front 
of him, there hangs a crucifix. From this, and from the calm atti- 
tude of the person within, and from a certain monastic rotundity 
about his neck and shoulders, your first impression will be, that he 
must be some pious dignitary of the Church of Rome, absorbed in 
his matin devotions, But this conjecture will be rejected almost as 
soon as formed, as soon as the eye takes in the other furniture of the 
apartment—the book-cases clogged with tomes in plain calfskin 
binding, the blue-covered octavos that lie about on the tables and 
the floor, the reams of manuscript in oblong folds, and begirt with 
crimson tape.”’ 

“If, by accident,”’ says the same writer, “ you should afterwards 
look in at the Four Courts, you would have seen the same individual, 
transferred from the severe recluse of the morning, to the joyous, 
bustling lawyer, environed by clients and attorneys. You would 
hear him in the midst of some eloquent harangue, addressed to the 
jury with that winning sweetness, and assurance of success, which 
he so well knew how to assume, burst forth into an exordium upon 
the beauty of Green Erin, and proclaim that the hour of her re- 
demption was at hand. The thought of Ireland liberated seemed 
never absent from his thoughts; it was as a religion, and he mixed 
it up with every thought and action of his life.”’ 

As Mr. O’Connell was one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, we feel excused in extending this biographical notice still fur- 
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ther, for the purpose of adding a well-drawn picture of the close of 
his life. 

«The monster meetings were truly the climax of O’Connell’s ca- 
reer. ‘That fatal prosecution gave him his death-blow. Not all the 
triumph of the after decision of the House of Lords, not all the 
millions who wept with joy at his release, or fired the hills, and 
thronged the wayside, on the day of his conqueror-like passage 
through Dublin, from the prison to his home—not even these rare 
gifts of fate to man, could stop the decay which was even now com- 
mencing. We remember well our sensations of pain and sorrow, 
when we first saw him after his release and return to England. 
The massive frame still was there; but the vacant eye, the sunke on 
cheeks, their hectic tinge, the shrunken arms, which hung listlessly 
by his side, the measured but feeble step—all told, too truly, the 
tale of his coming decline. That magnificent man was already 
stranded—let a few waves more burst over him, and he would be- 
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come a wreck. ; 
‘‘Nor was the tempest long a-coming. ‘That which no human : 
power could avert, or have averted, was at hand. ‘The famine fell : 
on Ireland. Instantly O’Connell strove all he could to prepare the | 
people for it; he sank all political feeling ; he raised his voice, now 
feeble, to promote union. He thought he saw in this calamity the : 
hope of a better future, when exasperated parties might meet on the if 
common ground of charity, and the feuds and quarrels which dis- if 
graced his country, might be lost sight of in one pervading nation- : j 
ality. But, alas! this was forbidden him. ‘The work was not yet 4 
complete, and he was not to live to complete it. We always be- , 





: lieved in O’Connell’s heart, and now, we believe, he was heart- 
E broken. At length, nature refused to sustain him longer. He 
sought to lay himself at the feet of the Pope. But it was not to 
be. <A poor, weak, feeble old man, was now this miracle of energy 
and power, and the choice even was denied him where to die. His 
body to Ireland—his heart to Rome!”’ S. 
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This eminent jurist died at New York the 12th of December, 
1847, in the 85th year of his age. He was born in Dutchess 
County, New York, ‘the 31st July, 1763. His grandfather was a 
Congregationalist minister—his father was a lawyer. He graduated 
at Yale College, and studied law with Egbert Benson, Attorney- 
General of New York. He was then, as afterwards, studious and 
temperate—never indulging in fashionable pleasures—and was ad- 
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mitted to the bar in i787. In 1798, he was appointed a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, when he commenced the practice of deliver- 
ing written argumentative opinions, supported by legal authorities; 
and hence the series of recorded judicial decisions which have en- 
riched the jurisprudence of New York. 

In connection with Judge Radcliffe, he revised the statutes of the 
state in 1800. In 1504 he was appointed Chief Justice, and in 
1814 he received the appointment of Chancellor. In 1824, having 
arrived at the age of sixty, the constitutional limit of service in New 
York, he left the bench, and was appointed Law professor in Co- 
lumbia College. In 1826 appeared the first volume of his admira- 
ble ** Commentaries on American Law.”’ 

Chancellor Kent was an exemplary Christian, and sustained an 
excellent reputation in all the relations of life. His works were 
highly esteemed in Europe as well as in America; and as evidence 
of which, the Chief Justice of England, Baron Denman, wrote to 
him some years since, acknowledging the indebtedness of the legal 
profession for his able commentaries. From the many tributes of 
respect paid the memory of this great man, we select an eulogium 
pronounced by a citizen of another state—himself a learned and 
distinguished man—Horace Binney, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

s It is not for me,’’ said Mr. Binney, “ nor is this the occasion, 
to trace the entire life of the late Chancellor Kent. A sketch of his 
many services to his profession .must be reserved to others. I 
cannot offer the resolutions without some allusion to the useful 
career of thiseminent man. We iirst hear of him as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York; it will be fifty years from the time of 
his appointment in February next. Four or five years after, he 
was appointed Chief Justice, and continued to administer justice, 
and, in fact, established the reputation of the court, not only in his 
district, but through the United States and the world. But it was 
chiefly as Chancellor that his reputation was acquired. His useful- 
ness was particularly directed for the benefit of the young. He 
deserved to be called the father of American Equity. His decisions 
are a school for the young practitioner. They stand like great 
works in the studio of an artist. His commentaries upon the law 
are immortal. As a jurist, his views were sound, liberal and com- 
prehensive. He was not only all this, but when you go into a view 
of his private character, there was no shade, not the shadow of a 
shade, to dim the picture. His integrity was as pure as a child’s. 
There was no man more simple; he appeared to be the only one 
who was not aware of his own greatness; he believed himself to be 
best suited for a private life, and when most at home he was most 


happy.” S. 











Biography. 


SILAS WRIGHT. 


The sudden death of this distinguished statesman, on the 27th 
day of August, 1847, produced a profound sensation throughout the 
United States. Possessed of a strong and vigorous mind, with popu- 
lar talents of the highest order, and a manner calm, simple and 
unaflected, he was greatly esteemed and respected by men of all 
parties. 

“Mr. Wright was born in the town of Amherst, Mass., on the 
24th day of May, 1785. The subsequent year his father and family 
removed to Vermont. In 1815, he graduated at Middlebury College, 
in that State, and in the fall of that year removed to New York, to 
commence the study of law at Sandy Hill. In the fall of 1823, he 
was elected to the State Senate, from St. Lawrence county. In 
1826, he was elected to Congress. In 1829, he was chosen State 
Comptroller, to which office he was, in 1852, re-elected by the Le- 
gislature. In 1833, he was chosen United States Senator, to which 
office he was re-elected in 1837, for the terin of six years. In 1843, 
he was again re-elected, and in 1844, was called from the Senate to 
take the post of Governor, on which he entered on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1845, and from which he retired on the Ist of January, 1847. 
He died, aged 52 years.”’ 

An eminent divine has pronounced his eulogium in these words: 

“Silas Wright never occupied a station he did not honor. In his 
college life, his characteristic modesty was associated with the 
powers of a young giant. His first effort at the bar so strongly 
contrasted itself with his unpretending manner, and, I may add, his 
plain and rustic appearance, that it was hardly less triumphant than 
a similar one by Patrick Henry, and it called forth a like admiration 
from the spectators. In the Senate chamber of the United States, 
no man rose, in his own peculiar element, higher than he. His sim- 
ple, straight forward presentation of his subject—his clear elucida- 
tion of its essential parts and intrinsic materials—his eloquence of 
thought, clothed in words only as its transparencies, and not as its 
embellishments—his logic, unmingled with sophistry—his direct and 
undisguised method of approaching and compassing his end—his 
courtesy in debate, a bright and perfect model for deliberative as- 
semblies—which rendered him a safe friend and ally, and a fair and 
respected opponent—have built for him a monument that will out- 
last the marble. These qualities of intellect and heart are identified 
with thought and memory, and will live among the imperishable 
treasures of mind, in the generations which are to succeed us in 
this republic, A patriot more pure and unostentatious—a states- 
man more sagacious and far-seeing—a friend of human rights and 
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of an unshackled and universal freedom, more tried and firm, never 
trod our soil or breathed our air.” 

Mr. Wright was very much attached to agricultural pursuits, and 
to the quiet retired life of the country. He resided in Canton, St. 
Lawrence county, New York, and lived in the most plain and un- 
ostentatious manner. During the intervals of public duty, he was 
a practical farmer. Belov ed and respected by his neighbors, he 
was always welcomed on his return home by the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, who flocked to receive him. 

His political spina partook of the ultra cast, and were therefore 
violently assailed by his political opponents. His sincerity does 
not seem to have been questioned, and he was without doubt a re- 
publican in practice as well as profession. ‘The Democratic Con- 
vention of the Union, before the last election, solicited him to accept 
the nomination to the Vice Presidency; and, it is stated on good 
authority, that the President offered him a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. Both these offers he declined. S. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The subject of this notice was one of the most remarkable men 
of the age. He was born at Braintree, in Massachusetts, July 11, 
1767, and was the son of John Adams, the second President of the 
United States. In early life he accompanied his father to Europe, 
and at the age of 14, was taken by Mr. Dana, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Russia, as his private secretary. He afterwards returned 
to America, graduated with distinguished honor at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in 1787, and studied law with Chief Justice Parsons. In 1794, 
he was appointed by General Washington Minister to the United 
Netherlands, and in 1797, Ministerto Prussia. In 1801, he returned 
home, having first concluded an important treaty of commerce at 
Berlin. In 1803, he was chosen Senator in the Congress of the 
United States. Having resigned his seat in that body, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard University. His lectures 
attracted great attention, for Mr. Adams cultivated tne graces of 
elocution, had a profound knowledge of the sciences, of ancient and 
modern languages, and of the history and literature of all nations. In 
1809, Mr. Madison nominated him Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia. 
His energetic and faithful discharge of this trust, produced a most 
favorable impression, Mr, Adams was at the head of the commission 
which negotiated at Ghent, in 1815, the peace with England. ‘The 
commission consisted of John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Jona- 
than Russel, Albert Gallatin, and Henry Clay. At the conclusion of 
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this negotiation, Mr. Adams was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
to St. James. In 1817, he was called home, and took the place of 
Secretary of State, in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe. In the fall of 
1824, he was a candidate for the Presidency. Andrew Jackson 
received 99 votes, John Quincy Adams 84 votes, Wm. H. Craw- 
ford 41 votes, and Henry Clay 37 votes. The election was thus 
thrown into the House of Representatives, and Mr. Adams having 
received on the first ballot the vote of thirteen states, was declared 
duly elected. In 1829, when his term of office expired, he retired 
to his family mansion in Quincy, and in 1831, was chosen to repre- 
sent in Congress the district in which he lived. He continued an 
active member of the House of Representatives until his decease, 
which happened Feb, 23d, 1848, in his 81st year. He was struck 
by death whilst at his seat in the House, and exclaimed, ‘* This is 
the end of earth,—I am content.’? Removed to the speaker’s room, 
he died there. 

Mr, Adams was remarkable for his industry and regularity. He 
was naturally of an impetuous temper, and in the decline of life is 
said to have lamented the indulgence of it. He was a strict attend- 
ant upon religious services—a reverent student of the Bible. We 
conclude our notice of this eminent citizen with an extract from the 
remarks made by Senator Benton on the occasion of his decease. 

“Tn this long career of public service, Mr. Adams was distin- 
guished not only by faithful attention to all the great duties of his 
station, but to all their less and minor duties. He was not the Sala- 
minian galley, to be launched only on extraordinary occasions, but 
he was the ready vessel, always launched when the duties of his 
station required it, be the occasion great or small. As President, as 
cabinet minister, as minister abroad, he examined all questions that 
came before him, and examined all in all their parts, in all the mi- 
nutie of their detail, as well as in all the vastness of their compre- 
hension. As Senator, and as a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, the obscure committee room was as much the witness of his 


laborious application to the drudgery of legislation, as the halls of 


the two Houses were to the ever-ready speech, replete with know- 
ledge, which instructed all hearers, enlightened all subjects, and 
gave dignity and ornament to debate. 

* In the observance of all the proprieties of life, Mr. Adams was 
a most noble and impressive example, He cultivated the minor as 
well as the greater virtues. Wherever his presence could give aid 
and countenance to what was useful and honorable to man, there he 
was. In the exercises of the school and of the college—in the meri- 
torious meetings of the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
societies—in attendance upon Divine worship—he gave the punc- 
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tual attendance rarely seen but in those who are free from the weight 
of public cares. 

*‘Punctual to every duty, death found him at the post of duty ; 
and where else could it have found him, at any stage of his career, 
for the fifty years of his illustrious public life? From the time of 
his first appointment by Washington, to his last election by the 
people of his native town, where could death have found him but at 
the post of duty? At that post, in the fullness of age, in the ripe- 
ness of renown, crowned with honors, surrounded by his family, 
his friends and admirers, and in the very presence of the national 
representation, he has been gathered to his fathers, leaving behind 
him the memory of public services which are the history of his 
country for half a century, and the example of a life, public and 
private, which should be the study and the model of the generations 
of his countrymen.”’ S. 


TRIAL OF DR. COOLIDGE. 


The trial of Dr. Valorus P. Coolidge, for the murder of Edward 
Mathews, took place the 14th of March, 1848, at Augusta in Maine, 
before Chief Justice Whitman, and two associate justices. 

The respectable position in society held by the prisoner, and the 
singular atrocity of the crime with which he was charged, excited 
unusual interest ; so much so, that to accommodate the large num- 
ber desirous of hearing the trial, the court-was induced to transfer 
its sittings from the court-house to a very capacious church, which 
was filled as soon as the doors were thrown open. 

The trial lasted an entire week, and the number of witnesses ex- 
amined amounted to about seventy. From this voluminous mass of 
testimony it appeared that Dr. Coolidge was a physician in the town 
of Waterville, in a very successful practice, notwithstanding which 
he was always in need of money, and borrowed it wherever he 
could, and commonly at usurious interest. More than a dozen wit- 
nesses stated that he was indebted tothem for money lent, from fifty 
to three or four hundred dollars, and that about the time of Mathews’ 
death, he offered $500 for the use of $2,000 for six months, and even 
for a still shorter time. 

It further appeared that the prisoner knew that Mathews had gone 
to Brighton with a drove of cattle; that he made repeated inquiries 
of the amount Mathews would receive, and requested the barkeeper 
of the house where Mathews boarded, to let him know when Ma- 
thews returned. Mathews arrived on Saturday, the 25th of March, 
but Coolidge did not see him until the following Wednesday. ‘There 
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were several private interviews between him and Coolidge on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. In the afternoon of the latter day, he re- 
ceived $1500 from the Taconic Bank, and after eight o’clock at night, 
remarked that it was time to go to Dr. Coolidge’s office, and was seen 
to go in that direction. ‘The next morning he was found dead, in 
the cellar in which Dr. Coolidge kept his fuel. ‘Two deep cuts 
were found on his head, some black and blue spots about his throat, 
and his boots were clean, though the streets were muddy at the 
time. 

At the Coroner’s inquest, Coolidge was examined with other wit- 
nesses, and he rd that Mathews had been at his office twice the 
day before, for the pespeee of borrowing $200, which he wanted to 
make up the sum of $2,000 he had promised to raise. The last 
time it was a little after eight o’clock at night, when he received the 
money—of which one hundred dollars was in a note he had received 
of W. R. Doe. Denied that he had written any note to Mathews 
the day before, or at any time. 

There was then a post-mortem examination of the body, when 
Coolidge, remarking that they could not tell whether the wounds in 
the head were sufficient to produce death, unless the scalp was 
turned back, cut and turned back the scalp. It being then proposed 
to examine the stomach, it was taken out by Coolidge, and the con- 
tents emptied into a basin. They smelt strong of brandy. A few 
minutes afterwards he remarked to a bystander that they on bet- 
ter be removed, as they might scent the room. They were accord- 
ingly taken out, and after remaining awhile behind an old hogshead, 
were locked up in an ice-house ; whe nce they were taken, on the 
following Monday, and delivered to Professor Loomis for examina- 
tion. When Coolidge was asked, on Friday evening, if the contents 
of the stomach had not better be examined, he inquired of the wit- 
ness if they had been preserved, and on being told that they had, 
he replied, they had lain so long, nothing could be ascertaine id 
from them. 

These contents were carefully analyzed by Professor Loomis, and 
found to contain prussic acid by several tests. Several physicians, 
who were present at the post-mortem examination, also testified that 
the liver, lungs, spleen, and brain, indicated the action of prussic 
acid, and that the *y perceived its peculiar odor. 

The medical men farther thought that the wounds in the head 
not having been attended with inflammation, were probably given 
after death, with the view of preventing suspicion of the real cause. 

From these indications of the presence of prussic acid, and other 
circumstances, Coolidge was now strongly suspected of the murder, 
and was accordingly taken into custody. It was then found, and it 
was proved in court, that, on the 17th of September, he had written 
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to Boston for an ounce of hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, “ as strong as 
it can be,’? which he received: and that, on the 19th of September, 
he also wrote to Hallowell for an ounce of the same acid, ‘as strong 
as it is made.”’? This acid, when used in medicine, is commonly 
diluted to 2 percent. The pure acid is seldom called for, Dr. 
Coolidge previously had by him some of the diluted acid. 

On Monday, after the murder, a boy found in the top of Coolidge’s 
sleigh, a gold watch and chain, which were proved to be the same 
as those worn by Mathews the Thursday before. They were 
wrapped up in white paper, which was of the same description as 
some found in Coolidge’s office. 

Coolidge | endeavored to persuade two witnesses to conceal from 
the coroner’s inquest that he wished to borrow money of them— 
having himself stated to the jury that, so far from wishing to borrow 
money, he had dent Mathews $200, and to one witness he proposed 
to give fifty dollars, and declared he was a ruined man, when he 
found he could not succeed. 

Many minor circumstances corroborated the inference from the 
preceding strong facts, but the testimony of Thomas Flint removed 
every shadow of doubt of the prisoner’s guilt. 

The witness was a student in Dr. Coolidge’s office, and he stated 
that, about nine o’clock on Thursday night, when he was going to bed, 
at ri boarding house, he met Dr. ‘Coolidge, who requested the w it- 
ness to go to his office with him. When there, he said, “I am 
going to reveal to you a secret which involves my life ; that cursed 
little Edward Mathews came in here, and went to take a glass of 
brandy and fell down dead; he now lies in the other room. I 
thumped him on the head to make people believe he was murdered.” 
After some consultation, they decided on carrying the body to the 
cellar, to remain there until it was discovered the next day. The 
next day he found in the office a note from Coolidge, requesting him 
to sweep the office carefully, which he did, and removed some signs 
of blood. About noon he saw Coolidge charge Mathews with $200 
lent. Coolidge handed him a sum “of money, requesting him to 
keep it, saying the jury might ask to see his pocket book, and he 
did not know but there was too much money in it. After the exa- 
mination of the body, Coolidge told the witness, while in the office 
together, that there was $1, 000 under the carpet, beneath the iron 

safe, which he wished witness to take care of. In the evening the 
prisoner seemed to be greatly agitated. He took the money he had 
given witness, selected some of the bills, put them into his pocket 
hook, and gave the witness others from the pocket book. The money 
was put in one of a number of jugs in the office, and the prisoner 
requested the witness to sleep with him that night. The next day 
he seemed unwilling to receive back the money he had given to the 
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witness, but afterwards went to the office, broke the jug, and threw 
the notes into the stove. He stated that a letter produced to the 
coroner’s jury (from Coolidge to Mathews, requesting the latter to 
call at his office on Thursday night), he had withdrawn “ from the 
bag’? on Friday night and destroyed. He told the witness there 
was a bottle at the office that had contained prussic acid, which 
ought to be destroyed, and that the bottle which had come from 
Boston should be filled up, for some of it had been used. He also 
desired that the brandy bottle should be rinsed, and the water in a 
the sink thrown out. He requested the witness to take the watch fi 
from his sleigh, and throw it into the river. Witness slept with the 
prisoner the two or three following nights, and when he did not, be- 
jieves that Mr. Bakerdid. ‘The witness admitted that when before the 
grand jury, he did not state anything about the money, the watch, 
or washing out the stains from the floor. He had partly disclosed 
to his father the facts stated to-day, and also to Mr. Baker. Gene- 
ral Simons, his father, had encouraged him to testify in the case. : 
In consequence of this variance in Flint’s testimony, the counsel 
for the prisoner endeavored to invalidate it; the j jury, however, after 
a deliberation of twenty-four hours, returned a verdict of guilty, _ 
4 the prisoner was sentenced to be hanged, after the expiration of 
year, spent in hard labor. ‘The law of Maine, by a seeming com- 
promise between those who would abolish, and those who “would : 
retain capital punishments, has thus postponed the execution of the 
sentence of death, that the person convicted may profit by subse- 
quent evidence, so as, if not to establish his innocence, to raise suf- 
ficient doubts of his guilt to obtain a pardon; or he may effect his 
escape by force or artifice, or finally escape ignominious punish- 
ment by disease or suicide. T. 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 







We have been permitted to make the following extract from the Hon. John C. 
Spencer's examination of Judge Upshur’s review of the constitution of the United 





States. We hope hereafter to give entire both these able papers. 






* * * * By the very terms of this compact (the con- 
stitution), this right of each State to interpret it for itself, has been 
expressly waived in favor of the federal judiciary. No language 







ES which I could employ would so clearly state this position as that of 
rs M. de Tocqueville. ‘The ‘attributes of the federal government,’ 
ie he says, ‘were, therefore, carefully enumerated, and all that was 






not included among them, was declared to constitute a part of the 
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privileges of the several governments of the States. Thus the 
government of the States remained the rule, and that of the confede- 
ration became the exception. But as it was foreseen that in prac- 
tice questions might arise as to the exact limits of this exceptional 
authority, and that it would be dangerous to submit those questions 
to the decision of the ordinary courts of justice established in the 
States by the States themselves, a high federal court was created, 
which was destined, among other functions, to maintain the balance 
of power which had been established by the constitution between 
the two rival governments,”? ‘To suppose,” he remarks in another 
place, ‘that a State can subsist, when its fundamental laws may be 
subjected to four-and-twenty different interpretations at the same 
time, is to advance a proposition alike contrary to reason and to ex- 
perience. ‘The object of the erection of a federal tribunal, was to 
prevent the courts of the States from deciding questions affecting 
the national interests in their own department, and so to form a 
uniform body of jurisprudence for the interpretation of the laws of 
the Union.”? The supreme court of the United States was, there- 
fore, invested with the right of determining all questions of juris- 
diction. And to effect this purpose, can language be more clear 
and explicit than that of the second section of the third article ?>— 
“The judicial power shall extend to a// cases in law and equity 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made under their authority, to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party,” &c. 

If it extends to them, it must be for the purpose of deciding them, 
not for the purpose of referring them to some other power or tribu- 
nal. It has already been shown, it is supposed, that this description 
necessarily comprises every case that can possibly arise, involving 
the exercise of the federal power. Every such case must be founded 
on a claim that it springs from the authority given by the constitu- 
tion, and then the courts must decide whether it ‘‘ arises under the 
constitution.”? If it does not, it must be dismissed. If it does, the 
courts must entertain and decide it. And it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that this very power is conceded by Mr. Upshur in a previous 
part of his remarks: ‘So far, therefore, as the federal constitution 
has provided for the subject at all, the supreme court is beyond 
question, the final judge, or arbiter; and this, too, whether the juris- 
diction which it exercises be legitimate or usurped.’’ ‘These are 
his words, and they afford a complete and perfect answer to the 
qualification he makes of the right of each State to interpret the con- 
stitution for itself, “unless it has clearly waived that right in favor 
of another power.”’ If, then, the federal constitution has provided 
for the subject in the way he states, and if the States have assented 
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to that provision by adopting the constitution, have they not “ waived 
the right of interpreting it in favor of another power?”? 
But Mr. Upshur says that it is not waived, and this, he says, is 


apparent from the fact “that, if the judiciary be the sole judges of 


the extent of their own powers, their powers are universal, and the 
enumeration in the constitution is idle and useless.’”? Now, with 
deference be it said, this is very inconclusive. ‘The liability of any 
power to abuse to gross perversion, does not, in sound minds, tend 
in the least to prove its non-existence. The same remark which 
Mr. Upshur makes in reference to the judiciary, is still more ap- 
plicable to the States. If they are “the sole judges of their own 
powers, their powers are universal,” and the grant of authority to 
the federal government, or the judiciary, is “idle and useless.”’ 
The question, however, still remains, whether the power has been 
granted? ‘The object of all political compacts and constitutions is 
to produce and preserve peace, and to prevent wars by providing 
a mode of final settlement peaceably by an independent tribunal. 
Every umpire may err; may enlarge its jurisdiction, and take 
cognizance of what is not submitted to it. In the formation of a 
constitution, the question is open, whether it is better to incur this 
hazard than the opposite one, of having nothing finally settled? 
And this was the very question which the framers of our constitution 
considered, and debated, and decided, and this decision having been 
ratified by the States, as well as by the people of the United States, 
it is too late to seek to evade it, by questioning its wisdom. Mr. 
Upshur, however, persists in falling back on principles anterior to 
the constitution, instead of looking to that instrument alone; and he 
urges that the federal gov ernment is the creature of the States; that 
it is a mere agent, with limited powers, and then asks—‘‘ Shall the 
agent be permitted to judge of the extent of his own powers without 
reference to his constituents??? To a certain extent, he is compelled 
to do this, in the very act of exercising them, ‘ but this is always 
in subordination to the authority by whom his powers were confer- 
red.”’? Besides, the fallacy, as it is believed to be, that the federal 
government is the creature of the States as distinguished from the 
people of the States, there is a fundamental error in considering the 
judiciary as an agent to exercise certain political powers—as a mere 
attorney, in fact, to perform certain delegated functions, and as 
being subordinate to the States, by whom it is intended to be im- 
plied the judicial power was conferred. It is conceived that its 
functions are of a character entirely different. 

As its very name imports, it is to adjudge, not execute, nor legis- 
late. It is the means by which disputes and controversies are to be 
terminated, without a resort to force. It is the contrivance of civili- 
zation, to prevent a recurrence to the law of nature. It is the last 
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and strongest link which unites the ends of the chain of civil govern- 
ment, and renders that complete, which, without it, would not deserve 
the name of civil government. So far from partaking of the nature 
of agents, or being subordinate to the authority which conferred 
their. power, the judiciary are, by the constitution, rendered wholly 
independent of their constituents, who cannot revoke or annul the 
authority once granted ; and instead of being subordinate, they are 
by the same instrument placed above those who created co and 
administer the law to them and to all others. Even controversies 
between states are subjects of their jurisdiction. What becomes, 
then, of this idea of their being agents, and bound to make “ refer- 
ence to their constituents’’ to determine the extent of their powers? 


MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE,.—REFORM. 


During the present year, very important improvements have been 
made in the matter of medical reform, and for the purpose of pre- 
senting their original scope and extent, we give below a summary 

. . ea . . 1 . a 
of the proceedings of the National Medical Convention, also of the 
Pennsylvania State Convention, and of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. ‘The subject is one of deep interest to the community. 


The American Medical Association. —The third annual meeting 
of this body was held at Baltimore, May 2d, 1848. ‘Two hundred 
and forty-seven delegates were present, representing the following 
states, viz: New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Texas, Georgia, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio; also delegates from the medical corps of the army and 
navy. 

The adulteration of drugs, the use and abuse of chloroform, and 
the measures necessary to remedy the evils in the preparation of 
medicines and in the practice of the profession, were prominent 
subjects of discussion. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year, are: Dr. A. H. Stevens, 
of New York, President; Dr. Samuel Jackson, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
John C. Warren, of Boston, Dr. Paul T. Eve, of Augusta, Georgia, 
and Dr. Wm. M. Awl, of Columbus, Ohio, Vice Presidents; Dr. 
Alfred Stillé, of Philadelphia, and Dr. H. J. Bowditch, of Boston, 
Secretaries, and Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia, ‘Treasurer. 

The report on education stated that the annual number of physi- 
cians created by the medical schools throughout the Union, is fifteen 
hundred, a number exceeding the demand. 
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We are indebted to Dr. R. H. Townsend, who was present at the 
meeting, for a copy of the following recommendation, adopted, and 
addressed to the medical schools in the United States. 


“The association, desirous of promoting the health and welfare of 


the people of their common country, do most respectfully recommend 
to the professors of all the schools in the United States, a more uni- 
form and more elevated standard of requirements for the degree of 
medicine; that they will make daily or weekly examinations as the 
best means of ensuring the attendance of the class upon the lec- 
tures, and that they will introduce into the board of examiners in 
such colleges, as do not already possess such a check, a sufficient 
number of gentlemen of the profession, not engaged in teaching, 
to ensure that the requirements will be honestly enforced in every 
case,”’ 

On the 11th of April last, the State Medical Convention of Penn- 
sylvania, assembled at Harrisburg. 

The constitution of ‘the State Medical Society” was adopted. 
The objects of the society are declared to be ‘‘ the advancement of 
medical knowledge, the elevation of professional character, protec- 
tion of the interests of its members, and the promotion of the health 
of the community.”? One of the sections declares that * any phy- 
sician who shall procure a patent for a surgical instrument or remedy, 
or who sells or deals in patent medicines or nostrums without under- 
standing or knowing their composition, shall be disqualified from 
being a member of the society.” 

The attendance at the convention was very large and respectable, 
and Dr. Samuel Humes, of Lancaster, was elec ted President of the 
state society. 


At the annual meeting of the ** Vew York Academy of Medicine,” 
recently held in that city, the great subject of Medical Reform was 
the prominent topic of discussion, ‘The able and learned Dr. John 
W. Francis delivered the anniversary discourse, from which we 
make the following extracts, setting forth the main design of the 
institution : 

‘A remarkable characteristic of our Republic is Association, and this powerful 
agent we tind brought to onr cognizance by numerous examples: our social 
system abounds in it: and we are compelled to yield to its inherent operation, 
though, perhaps, remotely connected with its proximate designs. This princi- 
ple of a-sociation, however, has for the most part been applied more especially 
to sell-improvement, and the augmentation of knowledge, to eleemosyuary anid 
charivable designs, or to tiseal experiments. It is on the broad platform of the 
first of these three objects, that we are here assembled.—In the present instance, 
an organization has been formed, the distinctive feature of which is, that it is 
ihe mevitable result of the wants of the profession itself, and of the community 
at large. An Academy of Medicine in this city was a moral arate & it was 
demanded by the daily increasing perversion cf a noble science, by the sullied 
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dignity of an honorable vocation, by the predominance of evils of saddest issues 
and by the long neglected claims of injured humanity. ‘This language cannot, 
] apprehend, be deemed too forcible, when contemplating the condition of prac- 
tical medicine, in this our own day and generation. Yes, the venerable art of 
the physic, rich with the achievements of the mightiest intellects, and the acen- 
mulated wisdom of more than two thousand years, with ils divine claims ot 
origin, and its vast train of blessings in our behalf, seems threatened with dis- 
trust of its noble capabilities, to have lost of its repute as a disciplined science 
among us, and to have surrendered its long-earned resources tothe specious 
appearances and absurd practices which the necromancers and zealots of the 
darkest ages might besitate to tolerate. How sadly such a coudition of the pro- 
fession harmonizes with the great objects of the sacred art! Philosophy can 
scarcely abide the reflections which spring from an examination of the causes 
which have led to the formation of the Association of the disciples of A’sculapius 
in behalf of their cherished science. That ignorance of the laws of lite, of the 
rale of health, and of the remedial powers of medicinal substances, prevails to 
a wonderful degree, even in exalted places, is an incontrovertible position ; and 
hence the innumerable calamities which popular delusion in the curative art 
entails. Most unfortunately for its victims, like fraud in fiseal concerns, it has 
a wider influence in its effects than with the immediate objects with whom it 
traffics. Its dire malignity is often extended through a large circle of the un- 
conscious and unsuspecting.” 
* * * * * * ® * * 

“The influence of this Academy, it is hoped, will contribute in no small mea- 
sure to destroy the casuistry Which sometimes insinuates itself in discussions 
among minds of limited grasp, on the supposed ultra-conservative tendency in 
medicine. [It will unfurl the banner of philosophy, and in the march for truth, 
allow every one to pursue the path he deems hest for its attainment. Free dis- 
cussion will be cherished in good faith, as the light thus emanating imparts the 
yurest lustre, and detects error in its most hidden recess. It will exult in discovery. 
tt will be vigilant in investigation, and strive in all becoming ways to discrimi- 
nate the true from the false, the certain from the conjectural, the indeterminate 
trom the definite.” 


It is unquestionably true that these demonstrations on the part of 
the leading medical men of the country are imperiously demanded 
by the increasing abuses in the practice of medicine and the sale 
of drugs. With respect to the latter, the recent developments are 


astounding, as will appear from the following statement: 


Adulteration of Medicine —From a printed circular by the Trustees of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, New York, the following passages are cited in the last issue 
of the American Journal of Science and Arts:—Bluve pill is imported, containing a 
per centage of mercury from ten down to seven and a half, mixed with blue 
clay and Prussian blue—to give the proper design and color. ‘Two importations 
of this kind from the manufactory of William Bailey of Wolverhampton, have 
already been exposed—the first in 1845, and the other recently. Its composi- 
tion, according to the analysis of our Professor Reid, is, mercury, earthy clay, 
Prussian blue used in coloring, sand in combination with the clay, soluble sac- 
charine matters, insoluble organic matters, and water. 

Very large quantities of rhubarb, much decayed, the better parts of which are 
dark colored, with scarcely any taste or smell, having probably been exhausted 
to make extracts, come from England, invoiced there from 14 to 3 pence sterling 
per Ib. It is intended and used for powdering, color being given to it by 
turmeric, &e. 

The article called oxide of zine on the English labels is genera!ly carbonate 
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of zine, being imported, it is said, at a price which preciudes the possibility of 
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honest preparation. 

All that 1s received under the name of precipitated sulphur—or “lac sulphur,” 
as the merchants commonly term it—except when it is expressly ordered, from 
an honorable manufacturer, contains from 80 to 95 per cent. of sulphate of 
lime. 

Opium is ofien invoiced at one-third the value of good quality, and is found, 
upon e\amination, not to be worth even that. The same may be said of seam- 
mouy. Most of the foreign extracts are not what they profess to be, and cannot 
be relied upon in the treatment of disease. The salts of quinine, morphine, and 
all the more costly chemicals, are greatly adulterated. 

The agent of an English mauufacturer of chemicals, extracts, and many other 
preparations used in medicine, has said—and his remarks are in print—that it 
is a regular and systematic business, carried on by his principal and others in 
his line, to make articles for the American market of different qualities—one 
for the Atlantic cities, and another, very much inferior, for the West: meaning 
thereby our Western States. He gives us, for instance, the following quota- 
tions: “Compound extract of colocynth, 9s. 6d.; do. for the West, 5s.”—the 
latier, as we are allowed to infer, containing no scammony, only the poorest 
sort of aloes, and but litle, if any, colocynth, or extract from it. Again we 
have: “ Blue pill, 3s. 9d.; for the West, 1s. 8d.° 

It is wonderful, remarks Siliman’s Journal. that such uncommon doses as we 
hear of, are taken, and, indeed, required, at the West. and that disappointment 
is everywhere experienced by physicians in the action of medicines. And 
these examples are but few out of many that might be given. 

A stringent law, rigidly enforced, should at ouce be applied to the removal 
of this monstrous evil. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Denominations in the Uniied States. Estimated Number of Churches and Clergy. 


No. Churches. Ministers. 
Baptists, ‘ . . 13,673 8,255 
Methodists, ; P , 6,942 
Albright or Evangelical, . 650 250 
Presbyterian, . ; . 4,868 3,496 
Congregational, . . 2,288 1,675 
Unitarian, ; . F 300 250 
Episcopalian, . . 1,232 1,373 
Roman Catholics, : ; 812 &3¢ 
Lutherans, ; ‘ ~ « Las 5OL 
German Reformed, . ” 750 191 
Universalists, . ‘ . 1,044 700 
Unitarian Baptists, . ‘ 650 782 
Dutch Reformed, ‘ : 279 271 
German Methodists, 500 
Swedenborgians, ‘ ' 42 30 
Mormonites, ; ; ’ 400 250 
Moravians, ‘ ; ; 22 24 
Friends, . : ; ‘ 400 
Jews, ; ; ‘ : 150 
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The annual receipts, in 1847, of the .dmerican Bible 
Society, were . ‘ . . $205,068 
of the American Tract Society, ' ; . 160,131 
‘¢ Board of Foreign Missions, > . 209,365 
“American Home Missions, ; . 116,768 
‘© American Sunday School Union, . 139,686 
‘¢ Protestant Episcopal, Foreign and Domestic ». 58,992 
‘¢ Baptist Foreign and Home Missions, . 109,645 
«© Presby terian, do. do. °. 3 113,968 
‘© Methodist Mission, . , : ; 78,934 


AID TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The association (in Europe) for the propagation of the faith, have 
granted to the missions in America, this year: $5000 to the Bishop 
of Dubuque; $6000 to the Bishop of Detroit ; $4000 to Bishop of 
Cincinnati ; $3000 to Bishop of Philadelphia; $3000 to Richmond ; 
$4000 to Bishop Hughes, New York; $1000 to Priests of Mercy, 
New York; $2000 to Hartford; $3000 to Nashvilie; $3000 to 
Louisville; $8000 to Bishop of Vincennes, and $3000. to congre- 
gation of Holy Cross, same diocese; $6000 to St. Louis ; $2250 to 
Milwaukie; $3500 to Bishop of Little Rock; $7500 to Bishop 
Quarter at Chicago; $3500 to Natchez; $4750 to New Orleans; 
$7500 to Mobile; $8000 to Charleston ; $6000 to Lazarists in the 
United States; $2150 to Society of Jesus, Missouri; $9000 to So- 
ciety of Jesus in Rocky Mountains; $760 to Dominicans in do. ; 
$10, 000 to Dr. Odin, Vicar Apostolic, Texas ; $3000 to Jesuit 
missions in America ; $26,000 to West Indian and South American 
missions ; $11,000 to the Archbishop of Oregon city ; $4000 to 
Vicar Apostolic, Hudson’s Bay ; $26,000 to British American mis- 
sions; $11,500 to Oblats, Canada, and Hudson’s Bay; $6000 to 
Jesuits in Canada. 


DECREASE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


A gradual decrease, for several years past, of candidates for the 
ministry in the Old School Presbyterian church, is noticed with some 
expressions of alarm, by the Presbyterian treasury. In 1844, there 
were 364 students in the various stages of education, preparing for 
the ministry of that church ; in 1846, there were but 339. In the 
same time there was a diminution of new candidates from 99 to 67. 
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To show this relative deficiency, the Treasury remarks that the Free 
Church of Scotland, with about 700 ministers and 800 congrega- 
tions, has nearly as many theological students as the Old School 
church, which has 1700 ministers, and 2400 congregations. A like 
decrease is asserted of the graduates of the Congregational and 
New School seminaries. In 1843 there were 177 graduates from 
these institutions, and in 1846 only 150. 


We find the following account of the number of churches in the 
city of New York, going the newspaper rounds. 

Churches in New York.—Twenty years ago (1828), when the 
population of New York was 200,000, the number of places for 
public worship, of all denominations, was 101, of which 22 were of 
wood. Now, with a population of about 400,000, there are 219 
places of this character. The following figures show the distinction 
of the present church structures during the last twenty years, and 
relative strength. 


Epis. Pres. Meth. Bap. R. C. Cong. 
In 1828 18 20 12 14 4 0 
In 1848 42 43 32 24 16 9 
Inc. in 20 — — — — — - 
years. 24 23 20 10 12 9 


The denominations not embraced in this list, are unimportant as 
to numbers, or have remained nearly stationary. 


The Pope has addressed a letter to the oriental schismatics, in- 
viting them to return to the Roman Church, and promises to receive 
the clergy in their ecclesiastical rank. He has also sent a nuncio 
to Constantinople, Cardinal Ferrieri, who has had an audience of 
the Sultan, and presented to him an address. 

The Sultan’s reply to the Nuncio was to the following effect :— 
“I shared the general joy with which was hailed the accession of 
Pope Pius to the Pontifical throne. It was for the purpose of ex- 
pressing these sentiments that I sent Habib Effendito Rome. I 
am happy that friendly relations have been established between the 
States of the Catholic Church and the Ottoman empire during my 
reign. I fully sympathize with the Pope in what he has done for 
his people. Like him, I wish that civil and religious liberty should 
be established in my dominions; I wish all denominations of my 
subjects to have equal rights and privileges; I wish them to love 
their common country, and to look upon me as one who would go- 
vern them through their affections, and not by the exercise of arbi- 
trary authority.”” On the days immediately preceding the audience 
VOL. 1.—MayY, 1848. 
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granted by his Majesty to the representative of the Holy See, depu- 
tations waited on Monsignor Ferrieri, composed of the chiefs of the 
Armenian and Greek Churches, and of the Israelites resident in 
Turkey. The object of this deputation was, besides complimenting 
the Nuncio on his arrival at Constantinople, to beg of His Eminence 
to express to the Sultan the satisfaction with which his Christian 
subjects of every denomination saw the proof of liberality and tole- 
ration which his Majesty gave in consenting to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See.—Daily News. 


PROTESTANTISM ALLOWED IN TURKEY. 


Translation of a Royal Order obtained by the Right Hon. Lord 
Cowley, from the Sublime Porte, in favor of the Sultan’s Protes- 
tant subjects. 


“To His Excellency the Pasha, the Superintendent of the City 
Taxes. 

‘* Whereas, the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Government 
professing Protestantism, have experienced difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, from not being hitherto under a separate and special jurisdic- 
tion, and from the Patriarch and heads of the sects which they have 
left naturally, not being able to superintend their affairs, and 

‘«« Whereas, it is in contravention to the supreme will of his Im- 
perial Majesty, our Gracious Lord and Benefactor, (may God in- 
crease him in years and power!) animated as he is with feelings of 
deep interest and clemency towards all classes of his subjects, that 
any of them should be subjected to grievances; and 

‘‘ Whereas, the aforesaid (Protestants) in conformity with the 
creed professed by them, do form a separate community, 

“Tt is His Supreme Majesty’s will and command, that for the 
sole purpose of facilitating their affairs, and securing the welfare of 
the said Protestants, the administration, therefore, should be hence- 
forward confided to your Excellency, together with the allotment of 
the taxes to which they are subjected by law; that you do keep a 
separate register of their births and deaths in the department of the 
Control, according to the system observed with regard to the Latin 
Rages; that you do issue passports and permits of marriage; and 
that any person of established character and good conduct, chosen 
by them to appear as their agent at the Porte for the transaction 
and settlement of their current affairs, be duly appointed for that 
purpose. 

‘*Such are the imperial commands, which you are to obey to the 
letter ; 
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“‘ But although passports and the allotment of taxes are placed 
under special regulations wMich cannot be infringed, you will be 
careful that in pursuance of his Majesty’s desire, no assessments or 
taxes be exacted from the Protestants for permits of marriage and 
for registrations—that every necessary assistance and facility be 
afforded them for their current affairs—that no interference what- 
ever be permitted in their temporal or spiritual concerns on the part 
of the Patriarch, Monks or Priests of other sects, but that they be 
enabled to exercise the profession of their creed in security; and 
that they be not molested one iota, either in that respect or in any 
other way whatever.”? Signed 
Rescuip, (Grand Vizier.) 


QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 
January, 1848. 


Jan. 1st. The College for Orphans, for which Mr. Girard appro- 
priated so large a part of his immense fortune, went into operation 
this day. 

Orphans are admitted into this college between the ages of six 
and ten. They are, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, to 
be bound to some suitable person in Pennsylvania, in some one of 
the occupations of agriculture, navigation, the arts, mechanical 
trades, or manufactures, for a term not exceeding their minority. 

It is understood that the fund now at the disposal of the trustees 
is sufficient for the support of 500 orphans, and that this sum will 
be steadily increasing. 


2d. The steamboat Blue Bird blew up on the Ohio river, at 6 
o’clock on Sunday morning, during a severe snow storm, with a 
tremendous explosion, reducing to a perfect wreck the cabin over 
the boilers. ‘The hull sunk immediately, leaving a portion of the 
cabin afloat, to which the surviving passengers retreated for security. 
Before they were relieved, the cabin floated eight miles down the 
river. Of the seventy persons on board, about one-third are sup- 
posed to have perished. ‘The defective character of the boiler, 
which had been in use nine years, was the cause of the explosion. 


The report of the Commissioners of the General Land Office, sub- 
mitted to Congress, shows that, during the year 1846, 2,273,730 
acres of the public lands were sold, for the sum of $2,904,637 ; and 
in the first, second, and third quarters of the year 1847, 1,839,024 
acres have been sold for the sum of $2,366,352. 
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SmitHson1An Institute.—The Vice President appointed Thomas 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Regent, in the place of Mr. Senator 
Cass, who resigned. Mr. Winthrop, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, reappointed Mr. Hibbard, of Alabama, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, and Mr. McCleland, of Michigan, 
to fill the places of Mr. Owen, of Indiana, and Mr. Hough, of New 
York, who, ceasing to be members, could not be reappointed. 


Fires anp Deatus in New Yorx.—During the past year there 
were 264 fires. Eight persons were burnt to death, and five or six 
others injured. 

There were 4,121 deaths, being 742 more than in 1846. Of 
small-pox the number of deaths was 18. In 1846, it was 90. 


4th. The President ordered a Court of Inquiry for the purpose 
of investigating the charges against Gen. Pillow and Col. Duncan, 
preferred by Gen. Scott. After that investigation, the court is 
directed to inquire into the charges against Gen. Scott by Gen. 
Worth. The charges against Gen. Worth, submitted by the com- 
manding general, have been dismissed by the President. 

The court was directed to assemble at Perote, and to consist of 
Gen. Towson, Paymaster-General, as President, and Gen. Cushing 
and Gen. Butler, of Louisiana. 

The command of the army devolved on Gen. Butler, of Kentucky. 


10th. At Franconia, New Hampshire, the spirit in the thermo- 
meter stood at 39° below zero; and the mercury congealed in the 
bulb; so that, could the mercury have resisted the cold, according 
to observed differences between that and the spirit, the former would 
have stood at 45° below zero. 


13th. Mr. Justice Wayne this day delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Mrs. Gaines. 

The decree of the Circuit Court of Louisiana, which had decided 
the case against Mrs. Gaines, was reversed, and the cause remanded 
to the same court, with directions that a decree shall be made, de- 
claring that a lawful marriage was contracted in Philadelphia, 
between Daniel Clark and Zuline Carriere, and that Myra Clark, 
now Myra Gaines, is the lawful and only child of that marriage. 
That the said Myra is the forced heir of her father, and is entitled 
to four-fifths of his estate after the excessive donation in the will is 
reduced to the disposable quantum which the father could legally 
give to others; that the property described in the answer of Charles 
Patterson, was a part of the estate of Daniel Clark at the time of 
his death ; that it was illegally sold by those who had no right or 
authority to make sale of it; that the titles given by them ‘to the 
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purchaser, and by the purchaser to the defendant, Charles Patterson, 
including those given by the buyer from the first purchaser to 
Charles Patterson, are void, and that the said property is liable asa 
part of the estate of Daniel Clark to the legal claim of the forced heir, 
and that the defendant, Charles Patterson, shal] surrender the same 
as shall be directed by the mandate of this court, amongst other 
things to be done in the premises, 

This suit has been pending fifteen years, and the amount of pro- 
perty involved in the decision is estimated at fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

The scene in court on the delivery of the decree of the court, was 
a thrilling one, and quite unusual before that dignified tribunal. 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Jones, (the last was Mrs. Gaines’ principal 
counsel, ) and other distinguished members of the bar, were present, 
besides many ladies, who had come to share her feelings on the 
occasion, from all of whom a tide of congratulations poured in upon 
their victorious friend. No time was lost in telegraphing the news 
to General Gaines, then at New York. 


14th. The steamboat Yalebushe, Capt. Scott, loaded with cotton, 
on her trip from Red River to New Orleans, was burnt to the water’s 
edge, by which terrible disaster about thirty-five lives were lost. 

About quarter past nine o’clock at night, when the greater part 
of the passengers, numbering about a hundred, including the deck 
passengers, had retired, the alarm of fire was given. The boat was 
then in the middle of the stream, and about eighteen miles below 
Donaldsonville. All were instantly aroused, and as the doors of the 
ladies’ cabin were thrown open, the dense volume of steam rushing 
aft from the clerk’s office, near which the fire originated, almost 
produced suffocation. 

The boat was immediately rounded to and headed to the shore, 
and as she struck the bank, a general rush was made for the land- 
ing, when many persons were drowned in their attempts to get on 
shore. As the boat approached the shore, some of the passengers, 
with great presence of mind, seized the end of the cable, and leap- 
ing on shore, made it fast to a tree on the bank, but those on board 
neglecting to make the cable fast there, the boat swung out into the 
stream again, the engines still going, and in a few seconds was 
beyond the reach of those ashore. She afterwards drifted down the 
stream about two miles, when, striking the shore, she was made 
fast. Several of those who leaped overboard were saved. 


15th. John Sergeant, Esq., to whose umpirage the United States 
Government on one side, and the State of New Jersey on the other, 
submitted the right to the Pea Patch Island in the Delaware, de- 
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cided the right to be in the United States, by virtue of the cession 
of the State of Delaware. The case was elaborately argued by 
counsel, in one of the court rooms of the State House in Philadelphia. 
The award is as follows: 

Award,—Under and by virtue of the within agreement and sub- 
mission, having heard the parties by their counsel, their proofs and 
allegations, and duly and deliberately considered the whole matter, 
and weighed the evidence and arguments on both sides, I do hereby 
award that the title to the Pea Patch Island is in the United States. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
fifteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight, at the city of Washington. 

JOHN SERGEANT, [Seat. ] 

Witness—John Wm. Wallace, John M. Clayton, W. L. Dayton. 

The title having been thus settled, the United States will imme- 
diately finish the important fortifications commenced on the island. 


The report of Professor Bache on the coast survey shows that the 
progress of that work for the last year has extended into the follow- 
ing eighteen States on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico:—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. The estimates for the next year will provide for work in 
every State on the coast of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. One 
of the discoveries of the last year was that of a new shoal in the 
channel east of the “‘ Bass Rip,’’ near the island of Nantucket, and 
of a shoal southeast from Great Point light, near the same island, 
dangers before unknown, and to be carefully avoided by navigators, 
and in the discovery of a depth of water in the channel at the en- 
trance of Mobile bay of 20} feet. The first discoveries are important 
to the foreign, West India and coasting trade; and the latter, not 
only to Mobile, but to the southwest generally. 

From the Report of the Secretary of State to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it appears that the whole number of passengers who 
arrived in the United States from foreign countries, during the year 
1847, was 239,480. 


18th. The annual meeting of the Colonization Society took place 
at the capitol in Washington, this evening. Mr. Clay presided, and 
addressed the society in a speech which was loudly applauded. He 
explained the original purpose of the society, which was to show the 
practicability of colonizing such of the African race as were in the 
United States, and of their capacity for self-government. He traced 
the progress of the colony of Liberia up to the present period, when 
they had formed a constitutional republic, and had become an inde- 
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pendent state. (They have since expressed a desire to be annexed 
to the United States.) 

Mr. Clay was re-elected President of the Society for the ensuin 
year. ‘The receipts of the society last year were $32,134; but, 
$40,000 were required. It has engaged to send out 800 emigrants 
during the present year. 


24th. Horace Wells, dentist in New York, said to be the first 
who used ether in dentistry, was committed to prison for throwing 
vitriol on the dresses of certain street girls, on Friday evening, 21st. 
On Monday morning, the jailer, on opening his prison door, found 
him dead, sitting on his bunk, with his head resting on one corner of 
his cell, his right leg hanging over the side of the bunk, and the left 
lying straight on the mattress. Between his legs, on the mattress, 
lay an empty vial labeled ‘“‘ Pure Chloroform,” a razor, and a pen- 
knife. ‘The razor was fixed to a slip of wood running from the 
back of the blade along the handle, and fastened by a piece of wire 
and some threads drawn from the sacking of his mattress. 

It seems, by a paper written by him a short time before his death, 
that, under the influence of the ether, which he was in the habit of 
taking, and the use of which in allaying pain he claims to have 
discovered, he rushed into the street and committed the act for which 
he was imprisoned; and in a fit of mortification for the disgrace he 
had incurred, and probably of the peculiar intoxication to which he 
was accustomed, he committed suicide. 

He formerly lived at Hartford, in Connecticut, where his wife and 
child still are. Last year he went to Paris to establish his claim as 
the originator of the use of ether. 

Before this occurrence, his character was said to be irreproachable, 
and several respectable physicians, to whom he was known, say 
that, on the ether and chloroform practice, he was perfectly insane. 


The Congress of Venezuela exhibited this day a scene of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, which seems to show that with the name and 
the forms of a republic, everything in that country bends to the 
brute law of physical force. ‘The disgraceful occurrence alluded to, 
is thus excused in a letter published in one of the papers. 

Caraccas, 26th Jan., 1848. 

For several years past there have been two parties in this coun- 
try, contending for ascendency and power. In 1846, one of these 
parties, the oligarchy, succeeded in gaining the elections for presi- 
dent, and appointed one of the chiefs of the war of independence, 
Gen. Jose Tadeo Monagas. A faction, having been formed in the 
Congress by a few of the most turbulent and restless spirits, then 
succeeded in drawing over a majority to support their plans in the 
chambers of representatives, for the deposal of the president and the 
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removal of the Congress to Puerto Cabello. This unprecedented 
and highly imprudent measure so exasperated the people that, after 
having been joined by some four or five thousand or more, who 
came into the city from the neighboring country, a few of them 
made an attack upon the chamber of representatives, and shot seven 
of their number. 

In another letter, written at the same time, the details of the mas- 
sacre are thus given: 

On the opening of Congress, serious disorder commenced be- 
tween several members; high words drew a great crowd; daggers 
were drawn, and, it is said, a member from the city—Hon. Heme- 
regildo Garcia—stabbed a member from Maracaibo, Hon. Antonio 
Salas. The scene which ensued was terrific ; those that could, fled; 
and when the alarm reached the street, the citizens fled in terror. 
A body of soldiers rushed in front of the hall, firing several volleys 
indiscriminately into the windows. Several members reached the 
door, and were cut down like dogs. The wounded member, bleed- 
ing, was not recognized by the soldiers; they fell on him—his left 
cheek and ear were shot away—a severe cut over the head, and his 
head nearly severed from his body, and his body terribly mangled 
with bayonets. ‘The Hon. Julian Garcia, of Caraccas, was shot 
through the head—the ball entering one ear and passing out at the 
other—all the fingers on the left hand cut off, and sixteen wounds 
in other parts of the body. The Hon. Juan Garcia had a sword 
run through his body, and fell dead. Col. Smith was badly 
wounded with a bayonet—several others killed, and some wounded. 

Subsequently, Gen. Paez, who resides in the interior, denounced 
President Monagas, and raised troops to depose him. At the latest 
accounts, Monagas had marched into the interior with a large body 
of troops to watch the movements of Paez, of whose whereabouts 
there is no positive information. 


31st. The first cord of the suspension bridge, about to be con- 
structed by Mr. Ellet across Niagara river, just below the falls, was 
passed over this day. 


{iG It is understood that the proposal to establish a General Sta- 
tistical Society for the United States, which was published in the 
Merchants’ Magazine in November last, has been favorably received 
by many, who have expressed their approbation of the scheme either 
by private letters or communications through the press; and it is 
suggested by some of its well-wishers, that the large concourse of 
persons from a distance, who may be expected in Philadelphia on 
the 7th of next month, will be propitious to the organization of such 
a society. 
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FEBRUARY. 


2d. A treaty of peace, between the United States and Mexico, 
was signed in the city of Mexico, by N. P. Trist on the part of the 
United States, and Louis O. Guivas, Bernardo Conta, and Mig. 
Aristan on the part of Mexico. 


13th. The Indian ravages commenced in Yucatan. They burned 
several small towns, and laid siege to Valladolid. Many whites 
were killed, and the whole cou’ y isina state of alarm and anarchy. 
The Indians are headed by twe ‘hiefs, who are guilty of great atro- 
cities, sparing neither sex nor age. (The President has sent a 
message on this subject to Congress, representing the destruction of 
life and property to be frightful, and recommending the interference 


of the United States.) 


15th. The present winter has been so mild, and there has been 
so little ice in Lake Erie, that one steamboat at least has lately 
made several trips. The steamer United States arrived at Cleave- 
land from Buffalo, on the 9th inst. An event unparalleled in lake 
navigation. 

2ist. John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States, was 
seized with paralysis, while in his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was able to utter little that was intelligible, except a 
wish to see Mrs. Adams, and that he was conscious of his approach- 
ing end. He was taken from the Representative Hall to the 
Speaker’s room, where he soon fell into a state of unconsciousness. 


23d. After lingering until a little after 7 o’clock in the evening, 
Mr. Adams breathed his last in the Capitol, where he has done duty 
as one of the representatives of Massachusetts ever since 1831. 
(See Biographical notice, p. 264.) 

24th. The following members of the House of Representatives 
were appointed the committee to accompany the remains of Mr. 
Adams from Washington to Quincy, in Massachusetts, the place of 
interment. 
Mr. Hudson of Massachusetts, Mr. Gayle of Alabama, 


“* Williams of Maine, Brown of Mississippi, 
** Wilson of New Hampshire, ‘“ Morse of Louisiana, 
** Marsh of Vermont, *¢ Vinton of Ohio, 

‘* ‘Thurston of Rhode Island, ‘* Duncan of Kentucky, 
* Smith of Connecticut, “ Cooke of Tennessee, 
** Talmadge of New York, «© Lincoln of Illinois, 

** Edsall of New Jersey, “© Wick of Indiana, 

“ Dickey of Pennsylvania, “© Bowlin of Missouri, 


* Houston of Delaware, “* Johnson of Arkansas, 
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Mr. Roman of Maryland, Mr. McClelland of Michigan, 
** McDowell of Virginia, “© Cabell of Florida, 
*¢ Barrington of North Carolina, “* Kaufman of Texas, 
‘¢ Holmes of South Carolina, “ Lefler of Iowa, 
“« Cobb of Georgia, ‘*¢ ‘Tweedy of Wisconsin. 


25th. Another revolution of three days took place in France, not 
widely different from that of 1830. The growing discontents in 
that country with the measures and general policy of the govern- 
ment, having suggested political banquets to be held throughout 
France on the 22d of February, the birth-day of Washington, the 
administration determined to put down the one which was to take 
place in Paris. A proclamation was accordingly made to that effect, 
and to enforce it, at 9 o’clock in the morning troops were ordered 
to demolish the preparations made for the banquet, and a guard was 
posted round the place selected for the celebration. At 11 o’clock, 
an immense crowd had assembled on the Place de la Concorde ; 
another had collected near the Chamber of Deputies, and, before 
their purpose was known, they broke into the chamber, crying, 
“The reform forever!’’ and ** Down with the King!’’ Marshal Beau- 
geaud, then commanding the troops, charged the multitude, and drove 
them out of the hall. The people having gathered in large numbers 
on the bridge which connects the chamber with the Place de la Con- 
corde, persisting to repeat their former cries and to sing the Marseilles 
hymn, the horse charged them with drawn sabres, in which some 
were wounded, The people became exasperated and threw stones 
and brickbats at the troops. They then attempted to enter the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, but were prevented by the troops, and they 
were also driven from the Place de la Concorde. ‘Thus dispersed, 
they betook them to the Champs Elysées ; seized every omnibus they 
met, and turned it up to aid in making barricades to prevent the 
passage of cavalry and artillery. They succeeded in making three 
barricades across the Champs Elysées, in spite of the troops. By 
the aid of the trees they cut down, and of every piece of timber or 
plank they could lay their hands on, they raised barricades in other 
streets, to the amount, perhaps, of four or five hundred. They also 
burnt a guard house, all the public chairs, &c., after which the 
night was comparatively tranquil. 

The next morning found 10,000 troops in the Place de la Concorde; 
all the entrances to Paris guarded, and at every avenue to the Tuile- 
ries, and other vulnerable points, both cavalry and infantry strongly 
posted. In different parts of the city, conflicts ensued between the 
Municipal Guards and the people at the barricades, in which lives 
were lost on both sides. The Vational Guards of Paris everywhere 
showed sympathy with the people, and were sometimes on the point 
of collision with the Municipal Guards. A like sympathy was ma- 
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nifested by the troops of the line: hence, with the cries of ‘‘ Reform 
forever!”? “ Down with Guizot!”? were mingled ‘The National 
Guards forever!’ ‘* The Line forever!”’ 

The king, finding the army not to be relied upon, thought it best 
to yield to the storm, and to change his ministers. As soon as this 
change was known, there was a general outburst of joy, and in 
some places, hostilities at the barricades were immediately suspended. 
But about eleven at night, a regiment of the line had been provoked 
to fire on a body of young men, headed by National Guards, and 
killed several, which then carried the popular excitement beyond 
all bounds. A solemn funeral procession, headed by some of the 
dead bodies in a cart, was immediately formed, and contributed to 
aggravate the resentment of the people. 

All the morning of the next day, the 25th, the people continued 
to build up barricades. An armed body of them bearing the tri- 
colored flag, approached the troops on guard at the Hotel of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, when there was, after a short explana- 
tion, a general shaking of hands between the two parties, when the 
soldiers took their bayonets from their muskets, and the officers 
sheathed their swords. ‘The king having now but too well ascer- 
tained that the popular ferment had not been allayed by the change 
of ministers, decided on abdicating in favor of his grandson, the 
Count de Paris. Accordingly, soon after the Chamber of Deputies 
assembled, this boy was led in by one of the members, and was 
followed by his mother, the Duchess of Orleans, and his uncles, the 
Dukes de Nemours and de Montpensier. The Hall was then forci- 
bly entered by a promiscuous multitude of armed citizens and Na- 
tional Guards, and as soon as the agitation thereby produced was 
calmed, M. Dupin announced to the Chamber the king’s abdication 
in favor of his grandson, when a voice from the gallery cried ‘ It 
is too late.”? A brief and tumultuous discussion ensued, when it 
was thought prudent to withdraw the Duchess and her party by a 
side door, and the assembly broke up in confusion. A new meeting 
was then organized for the occasion by some of the Deputies and the 
people present, who joined in conducting Dupont de |’Eure to the 
chair, and the following persons were forthwith proclaimed mem- 
bers of a Provisional Government, viz: 


Dupont de l’Eure, 
Lamartine, 
What 

Crémieux, 

Ledru Rollin, 
Garnier Pages, 
Marie. 
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The assembly then adjourned to the Hotel de Ville to instal the 
Provisional Government, but before that took place, four other mem- 
bers were proposed, and finally added to the list. These were 
Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert. 

On the same day, the troops having evacuated the Tuileries, the 
palace was entered by the people, who seized the throne, and hav- 
ing carried it in procession through the streets, burnt it, together 
with many articles of furniture taken from the palace. The furni- 
ture of the Palais Royal, the private property of the king, was also 
seized and burnt. With this destruction of property by some, there 
was exhibited a strong desire to preserve it by others. In less than 
two hours after, the palace was forced, guards were placed by the 
people over the galleries of pictures and other valuable articles, and 
thefts of them were threatened with death. It is even said that 
more than one was actually shot in the act of stealing. 

The king and queen had previously left the Tuileries, and pro- 
ceeding to the Pont Tournant, they there entered a one horse Cita- 
dine and hurried off to St. Cloud. Wherever they were recognized, 
there was no disposition shown to interrupt or molest them. 


26th. The Provisional Government issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the revolution, and appointing themselves and others to the dif- 
ferent departments of Executive Power. The Municipal Guard was 
dissolved, and the defence of Paris placed under the National Guard. 


28th. The Duke d’Aumale, the Governor-General of Algiers, and 
the Prince de Joinville acknowledge the French Republic. 
The funeral of the late ex-President Adams was celebrated this 


day at Washington. 


29th. Mr. Rush, the American Minister to France, recognized the 
recent revolution in an address to the Provisional Government, to 
which M. Arago replied. A similar recognition was made on the 
same day by the Marquis of Normandy, the British Minister. 

All the members of the Bonaparte family, then in Paris, gave in 
their adhesion to the Provisional Government. 


Marcu. 


2d. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Arago, addressed a 
circular to the diplomatic agents of the French Republic abroad, in 
which all intention of making aggressions on any other government 
was disclaimed by France. It pointed out, at some length, the dif- 
ference between France and her people at this day and in 1792. 
It declared that, while peace is recommended to the French people, 
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by its affording more security to liberty, and the permanence of the 
Republic, if France should be assailed, her martial genius and her 
strength, accumulated during so many years of peace, will render 
her invincible within her limits, and formidable without them. The 
Foreign Ministers are also instructed to declare that the treaties of 
1815 are no longer in force. 

3d. The ex-King and Queen of the French arrived at Brighton, in 
England. The king, in landing, was dressed in a green blouse and 
blue overcoat, borrowed of the captain of the steamer which brought 
him over. The royal couple, with a male and a female attendant, 
embarked near ‘Trefort in a French fishing-boat, with the intention of 
attempting to cross the Channel. At sea the party was picked up 
by the Express, a Southampton and Havre steam packet. 


6th. General Price encountered, at Santa Cruz, 1,500 or 2,000 
Mexicans under Governor Trias, whom he defeated, and took pri- 
soners, and captured the place. He proceeded with the prisoners to 
Chihuahua. The Mexican loss was 150 killed; on the American 
side 5 killed, and 22 were wounded, two of whom have since died. 


A deputation of 280 citizens of the United States, in Paris, ad- 
dressed the Provisional Government at the Hédtel de Ville, in con- 
gratulation of the recent political change in France. M. Arago 
replied to them. The French and American flags, borne by the 
deputations, were then placed in the Reception Hall. 

The views and pcelicy of the Provisional Government may be in- 
ferred from the orders and decrees passed by them up to this date. 
They are: 

1. Interdicting the meeting of the ex-Chamber of Peers. 

2. Organization of a movable National Guard of twenty-four 
battalions. 

3. Arrest and punishment of deserters. 

4. Articles pledged at the .Mont Piété to be restored to the own- 
ers—the Minister of Finance to pay the amount due on them. 

5. The Tuileries to be converted into an asylum for disabled 
workmen, 

6. Capital punishment for all political offences to be abolished. 

7. Persons confined for political offences to be set free, and fur- 
nished with means to rejoin their families. 

8. Suppression of the Chamber of Peers, and dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies; constitution of the Republic; every citizen to 
be a national guard; the liberty of the press guaranteed, and free- 
dom of speech secured. 

9. National Workshop open for the unemployed. 

10, All citizens to remain in arms, and defend the barricades, 
until they have acquired all their rights. 
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11. Order to arrest the late Ministers. 

12. Abolition of all titles and nobility. 

13. Change of the term regiment to demi-brigade. 

14. ‘Ten days’ additional time granted to pay bills throughout the 
Republic. ; 

15, National Assembly to meet on the 9th April, and decree a 
constitution. Population to be the basis of election. Representa- 
tives of the people fixed at 900, including those of Algiers and the 
colonies. Suffrage to be direct and universal. All Frenchmen, 
twenty-one years of age, to be electors; and all of twenty-five years, 
to be eligible. The ballot to be secret. 

16. Voters to be furnished with a ballot-list, and to vote at the 
principal place in each canton. No person to be a representative 
who has not 2,000 votes. Each representative to be entitled to an 
indemnity of twenty-five francs per day during the session. The 
National Constituent Assembly to meet on the 20th April. 

17. Payment of half-year’s interest on the five, four and a half, 
and four per cents, falling due on the 22d March, to be made at 
Paris from the 6th, and in the departments from the 15th. 

18. Interest of Bons du Trésor fixed at 44 per cent. for those of 
from three to four months to run, and 5 per cent. for those of from 
six months to a year. 

19. An act to be prepared for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves of all the colonies. 

20. All taxes to be collected as before. 

21. A budget to be brought in, in which the system of indirect 
taxation shall be modified. 

22. All prosecutions against the press, and for political offences, 
to be withdrawn; and the prisoners confined for such offences to be 
released. 

23. The publication of any placards, without the printer’s name 
attached, forbidden. 

24. The old military titles of Generals of Brigade and Division 
restored. 

25. The Municipal Council of Paris dissolved. 

26. Discount Banks to be established. 

27. The Stamp Duty on periodicals suppressed. 

28. All oaths taken by public functionaries to be discontinued. 

29, The persons, property, and rights of foreigners to be respected. 

30. All the citizens to be armed and clothed as National Guards ; 
those not able to provide clothing to be furnished by the Provisional 
Government. 

31. Diminution of the hour of labor—where it was eleven to be 
ten, and where twelve to be eleven. 
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32. During the ten days preceding the convention of the primary 
assemblies, unstamped papers may be published. 

33. The central administrations of the Department of Marine and 
Colonies to be organized on a new footing. 

34. A gradual assimilation of the inhabitants of Algeria to those 
of France, to take place. 

35. Property of all kinds, and works of utility, to be preserved 
and respected. 

36. Royal residences to be sold and the proceeds applied to the 
victims of the revolution, and as some compensation for losses in 
trade and manufactures. 

Decrees have also been issued changing the names of several 
vessels in the navy, and also the names of those of the streets which 
had any reference to monarchy, or the members of the fallen king’s 
family. 

8th. The Archbishop of Paris, accompanied by two Vicar-Gene- 
rals, presented himself to the Provisional Government, and gave in 
his ‘adhesion to the new order of things, in the name of the entire 
clergy of his diocese. 


10th. The Treaty with Mexico, with its amendments, was ratified 
in the Senate by a vote of 37 against 15. 

14th. Ambrose H. Sevier was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to 
Mexico, and Robert Walsh, Jr., Secretary of Legation. 


16th. A Court of Inquiry was held in the City of Mexico, to in- 
vestigate the charges brought by General Scott against General 
Pillow and Colonel Duncan, rand by General Worth against General 
Scott. The next day a note was received from General W orth, stat- 
ing that, as the President of the United States had done him justice, 
he had, ‘*for the welfare and harmony of the service,’’ withdrawn 
his charges against Major General Scott. General Scott, having 
stated his charges against General Pillow and Colonel Duncan, in 
like manner withdrew them; but General Pillow claimed to be 
heard in answer to the charges against him by General Scott. It 
is understood that the Court is to proceed in its investigation of the 
facts relative to the appeal of General Worth against the accusation 
preferred by General Scott. 


17th. The censorship of the press was abolished by the King of 
Prussia, and al] questions of libel are amenable to the ordinary tri- 
bunals. Publishers are required to affix their names to whatever 
they print. 

The following decree was published by the king on the same 
day. 
“We, Frederick William, by the grace of God—when on the 
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14th of this month we convoked our faithful States for the 27th 
April next, in order to adopt with them the measures for the regene- 
ration of Germany, which we desired to propose to our faithful 
allies of the Germanic Confederation, and which are also necessary 
for Prussia, we could not have supposed that, at the same time, great 
events occurring at Vienna would essentially facilitate on the one 
hand the execution of our projects, and on the other hand would 
render their prompt execution indispensable. After these important 
events, we believe it right to declare before all, not only before 
Prussia, but before Germany (if such be the will of God), and be- 
fore our assembled people, what are the propositions which we have 
resolved to make to our German confederates. Before all, we de- 
mand that Germany be transformed from a confederation of States 
into a Federal State. We admit that that supposes a reorganization 
of the Federal constitution, which can only be put into execution 
by the union of the princes with the people, and that in consequence, 
a previous federal representation must be formed of all the States 
of Germany, and be convoked immediately. We admit that such 
a federal representation renders constitutional institutions of the 
German States necessary, in order that the members of that repre- 
sentation may sit side by side with equal rights. We demand a 
military system of general defence for Germany, imitated, in its 
essential parts, from that under which our Prussian armies have 
conquered innumerable laurels in the wars of liberty. We demand 
that the German army be united under one single federal banner, 
and we hope to see a federal general-in-chief at its head. We de- 
mand a German flag, and we hope that in a short time a German 
fleet will cause the German name to be respected on near and dis- 
tant seas. We demand a German federal tribunal, to settle all 
political differences between the princes and the States, as also be- 
tween the different German governments. We demand a common 
right to all natives of Germany, and demand that for the future there 
shall no barrier be raised against commerce and industry in Ger- 
many. We demand a general Zolverein, in which the same mea- 
sures, the same weights, the same commercial rights, shall draw 
still closer the material union of the country. We propose the 
liberty of the press, with the same guaranties against abuses for 
every part of Germany. Such are our propositions and our wishes, 
the realization of which we shall use our utmost efforts to obtain. 
We rely, with the fullest confidence, on the co-operation of our 
German confederates, and all the German people; we shall fortify, 
by their incorporation into our States, provinces which do not form 
part of them, when, as we suppose, the representatives of those 
provinces will partake of these wishes, and that the confederation 
will be disposed to agree to them. We hope that the realization of 
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our intentions will put an end to the anxiety which, to our great 
regret, at this moment agitates Germany, paralyzes commerce and 
industry, divides the country, and threatens to deliver it over to 
anarchy. We hope that these measures will strengthen Germany 
in itself, and make her respected abroad, in order that, in her united 
strength, Europe will find the firmest guaranty for a durable and pros- 
perous peace. But in order that the accomplishment of our inten- 
tions may experience no delay, and that we may develop the pro- 
positions which we judge necessary for the internal constitution, we 
have resolved to hasten the convocation of the United Diet, and we 
charge the Minister of State to make that convocation on Sunday, 
the 2d April.”’ 

In Austria, the popular movement begun in Vienna, spreads in 
the provinces. The abolition of the censorship of the press, the 
convocation of the States, and the promise of a constitution, have 
been proclaimed in all the provincial capitals, and everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 

At Presburg, in Hungary, as soon as the fall of Metternich was 
known, the event was announced to the Diet, which was then in 
session, and it was proposed to go immediately to the Archduke Ste- 
phen, Palatine of Hungary, and to ask the convocation of the Mag- 
nates, of which he is the president, and to adopt an address to the 
emperor, already voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The chamber then went in a body to the archduke, by whom 
they were well received. He has forwarded the address to Vienna. 
The Hungarians demand the most liberal reform. M. Kossuth and 
200 deputies are going to Vienna to support the prayer of the address. 
The emperor has conceded all. Hungary will have a separate mi- 
nistry, and M. Kossuth is appointed Prime Minister. ‘The Count 
Appony, Chancellor of Hungary, has resigned. 

The Prince Metternich is gone tothe Rhine. The princess is in 
Silesia. Tranquillity is restored at Vienna. The Prince Charles 
de Lichenstein, known for his liberal principles, has replaced the 
Prince of Windeschgraety as governor of the capital. 

The tranquillity of the city of Dresden was troubled on the 15th. 
The people collected in the streets, in great numbers, demanding re- 
form. ‘The national guard endeavored to restore order, and occu- 
pied the approaches to the principal market-place and the adjoining 
streets. The circulation over the bridges was intercepted by the 
troops of the line, and other bodies of the same force were held 
ready in their barracks in case of need. Notwithstanding these 
precautionary and preventive measures, the disturbances were not 
altogether appeased. A new ministry was formed, composed of M. 
Braun, for Justice; Van der Pfordten, for the interior and foreign 
affairs; and Georgy, finance; some of the appointments are pro- 
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visional. This new cabinet has announced that an extraordinary 
diet would be convoked for the 20th, and that it had agreed with 
the king on the following measures :—Abolition of the censorship ; 
a law on the liberty of the press, with an abolition of the system of 
caution-money ; establishment of the jury system, and reform in the 
proceedings of the courts of justice as far as regards publicity and 
oral evidence ; reform of the electoral law ; recognition of the right 
of association; legal regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in a spirit 
of tolerance and equality ; energetic co-operation for a radical re- 
form of the Germanic Diet, with representation of the people, etc. 


18th. The new Constitution of Rome was this day proclaimed 
by Pius IX. 

The college of cardinals chosen by the Pope, is to be constituted 
a Senate, and the legislative body is to consist of two councils—the 
arch council and the council of deputies. 

The pope convokes and prorogues the legislature, and dissolves 
the chamber of deputies. He is required to convoke a new chamber 
within three months, which will also be the ordinary term of the 
session. ‘The members of the senate are appointed for life. The 
senators must be 30 years of age, and have an income of 4000 
scudi or crowns per annum. 

The judicial tribunals are to be independent of the government. 


The ezar has concentrated 150,000 troops on the border of Poland. 

The following manifesto of the Emperor was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm : 

** After the benefits of a long peace, the west of Europe finds itself at 
this moment suddenly given over to perturbations, which threaten 
with overthrow all legal power, and the whole social system, insurrec- 
tion and anarchy. The offspring of France soon crossed the German 
frontier, and have spread themselves in every direction with an auda- 
city which has gained new force in proportion to the confusion of the 
governments. This devastating plague has at last attacked our allies, 
the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Prussia, and to-day in its 
blind fury menaces our Russia—that Russia which God has confided 
to our care; but Heaven forbid that this should be. Faithful to the 
example handed down from our ancestors, having first invoked the 
aid of the Omnipotent, we are ready to encounter our enemies from 
whatever side they may present themselves, and, without sparing 
our own person, we will know how, indissolubly united to our holy 
country, to defend the honor of the Russian name and the inviola- 
bility of our territory. We are convinced that every Russian, that 
every one of our faithful subjects, will respond with joy to the call 
of his sovereign. Our ancient war cry—for our faith, our sovereign 
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and our country—will once again lead us on in the path of victory: 
and then, with sentiments of humble, as now with feelings of holy 
hope, we will all cry with one voice, God is on our side. Under- 
stand this, ye people, and submit, for God is on our side. bi 

“Given at St. Petersburg, the 14th March, in the year of Grace, 
1848, and the 23d of our reign.”’ 


The following is the President’s decision and order in the case of 
Lieut. Col. Fremont, as appears by the GENERAL ORDER issued Hf 
from the War Department : 









““Wasuineton, February 16, 1848. 

“T have carefully coffsidered the record of proceedings of the 
General Court Martial in the case of Lieut. Col. John C. Fremont, 
of the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, which convened at Washing- 
ton Arsenal, in the District of Columbia, on the 2d day of November, 
1847, and of which Brevet Brigadier-General George M. Brooke 
was President. 

“The Court find Lieut. Col. Fremont guilty of the following 
charges, viz. : 

“Ist. Mutiny. 2d. Disobedience of the lawful commands of his 
superior officer. 3d. Conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline; and, sentence him to be dismissed the service.”’ 













[Here follows the recommendation by the court of Colonel Fre- 
mont to the clemency of the President. ] 





*‘Upon an inspection of the record, I am not satisfied that the 
facts proved in this case constitute the military crime of ‘mutiny.’ 
I am of opinion that the second and third charges are sustained by 
the proofs, and that the conviction upon these charges warrant the 
sentence of the Court. ‘The sentence of the Court is therefore ap- 
proved ; but, in consideration of the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, of the previous meritorious and valuable services of Lieut. 
Col. Fremont, and of the foregoing recommendations of a majority | 
of the members of the Court, the penalty of dismissal from the ser- 7 
Vice is remitted. 1 

* Lieut. Col. Fremont will accordingly be released from arrest, 
and will resume his sword and report for duty. 

“JAMES K. POLK.” 

On the same day Lieut. Col. Fremont resigned his commission in 
the army, upon the ground that he was not conscious of having 
done anything to merit the finding of the Court against him, and 
could not seem to admit its justice by accepting Executive clem- 
ency. 



















Suspension Brince across THE Niacara.—The first feeble be- 
ginning was made a few weeks since by sending a kite across the 
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Niagara with a string, which was to be used in rearing the edifice ; 
a cord soon followed, then a stout rope, and next a hawser. 

Last week a wire cable was prepared and drawn over by very 
simple machinery, and swung from the tops of two wooden supports 
raised some twenty-five feet above the level of the cliffs. The ends 
of the cable were securely anchored in Canada and New York, and 
there it hangs, a band of iron connecting firmly and lastingly these 
neighboring nations. 3 

On Monday Mr. Ettet, the Engineer of the bridge, crossed the 
river upon this wire rope, and demonstrated the safety of the new 
communication which he has established. » 

The contrivance by which this passage is effected is extremely 
simple and beautiful. 

The cable itself swings gracefully from cliff to cliff 250 feet above 
the rapids. On this cable are placed two iron pulleys with grooves 
in their circumference ; and from these pulleys is suspended an iron 
car or basket of commodious and graceful form. 

Below this basket, and suspended by wire cords from the same 
pulleys, is a plank platform for carrying materials and tools. 

The iron car for passengers hangs about four feet below the 
cable; and about twenty feet above the rock on either shore; and 
is approached by a stair-case leading to a landing on the supporting 
frames; while the platform for freight is attached by longer cords, 
and swings nearly level with the tops of the cliffs. 

By this simple contrivance, which works smoothly and beauti- 
fully, the engineer has obtained a most convenient ferry over this 
hitherto impassable gulf; a ferry on which he can transport at the 
same time both freight and passengers, in separate cars, and make 
the passage in less than one-fourth the time that is consumed at any 
other ferry between the United States and Canada. 

All this is the result of a few weeks unostentatious labors in the 
most inclement season of the year. 

This ferry is now in constant and successful use, conveying men 
and things hourly from shore to shore. 


Nathan Clifford was appointed by the President associate com- 
missioner to Mexico, to avoid the risk of delaying the pending ne- 
gotiation by the state of Mr. Sevier’s health at this time. 


20th. There have been some active operations in California. The 
Cyane went to San Jose, to the relief of Lieutenant Heywood, shut 
up by the guerillas, and an engagement ensued with great loss to 
the enemy. A portion of the New York regiment having also 
come from Upper California, they marched against San Antonio, 
took the place, killed a number of Mexicans, and released some 
American officers and men from confinement. 
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4 
Louis, King of Bavaria, abdicated his throne—his son Maximilian 
succeeds him. 
Schleswig Holstein has declared itself separated from Denmark. 


23d. A murder of a singular and most atrocious kind was com- 
mitted in Philadelphia. Mr. C. L. Rademacher and his wife, who 
resided in Fourth St., were assaulted while in bed asleep, by some 
person who entered the window over a shed in the rear. ‘The as- 
sassin used sharp knives, and with demon-like ferocity stabbed both 
Mr. and Mrs. Rademacher. The wife was killed after a desperate 
struggle, and the husband shockingly wounded. A man of the 
name of Charles Langfeld is arrested and charged with the murder. 
It is supposed that his object was revenge, but that he mistook the 
persons; intending to wreak it on the former occupants of the 
dwelling, he shed the blood of individuals who were entire strangers 
to him. : 

Venice is declared a republic, and a provisional government 
formed. 

25th. The Mexican General Valencia died. This is the general 
who was in command at Contreras, and on whom Santa Anna threw 
the blame of the reverses. 


The Austrians, under General Raditsky, evacuated Milan, after 
a severe fight with the citizens, who at first were only armed with 


clubs. Raditsky has fallen back on Modena and Mantua, a strong 
position. The King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, entered the town, 
and was proclaimed King of Sardinia and Lombardy. 


The Belgian legion, 2000 strong, which left Paris to make a de- 
monstration on Belgium, was met by General Fleury, and defeated 
with great loss. 


The King of Hanover made concessions to the people, and abolished 
the censorship of the press. 


Sicily has effected its separation from Naples, and formed a pro- 
visional government. 

Dr. V. Mott, Jr., a son of the celebrated Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York, distinguished himself at Palermo, on the side of the 
people, during the Sicilian revolution. A public dinner was given 
him and a magnificent sword presented to him. He has been ap- 
pointed surgeon-in-chief of the Sicilian army. 


The new constitution of the State of Illinois, recently adopted, pro- 
hibits the immigration and introduction, under any circumstances, 
of free negroes into the state, and provides for the imposition of a 
tax of two mills on every dollar’s worth of property to be applied to 
the payment of the state debt. 

20* 
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2d. General Santa Anna and lady arrived at his hacienda, 
twenty-six miles from Vera Cruz, escorted by fifty men of the Ma- 
ryland Regiment, and one hundred Mexican lancers. ‘They em- 
barked on the 5th, for Jamaica. He had issued a farewell address 
to his countrymen. The American officers who visited him were 
treated with great courtesy; they describe his lady as very handsome, 
and only twenty years old. 


Dr. J. K. Martin was nominated, by the President, Charge des 
Affaires to Rome. He is a Protestant. 

3d. The President sent to Congress a message, informing them 
of the reception of documents from Mr. Rush, the Minister at Paris, 
giving official information of the Revolution in France. He states 
that the prompt recognition of the new republic by the representa- 
tive of the United States, met his full and unqualified approbation. 


10th. A battle has been fought between the Danes and Holsteiners, 
at Fleurburg, with great loss of life. The loss on each side is said 
to be 2000. The Danish forces, 20,000. The Danes entered the 
city of Schleswig. The Prussians advanced to assist the people of 
Holstein, and drive out the Danes. ‘The Prussian artillery was to 
cross the Eider on the 13th instant. 


The Russian Government was adopting every possible means of 
defence, but with every forbearance. Military reinforcements have 
been sent to Paskiewitch. At Warsaw, the Poles remain quiet. 


The great Chartist meeting on Kensington Common passed off 
peaceably, notwithstanding the immense preparations made to carry 
out their designs, and to march into London. The English papers 
state that, instead of 200,000, there were not over 20,000 assembled 
on the Common, and that there were 150,000 special constables 
enrolled to preserve the peace. The procession was not permitted 
to pass the bridges into the city. ‘The monster petition of the 
Chartists was carried by a committee to the House of Commons, 
and presented by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, who stated that it was 
signed by 5,700,000 persons—but it was afterwards ascertained 
that it did not contain more than one-fourth that number—and that 
many of the names were fictitious. 


It is said that in Italy a treaty has been concluded between the 
Pope and the other Italian sovereigns, having the following basis: 

The Peninsula is to be divided into six great states. 

1. Naples. 

2. Sicily. 
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3. States of the Church. 

4. The kingdom of Etruria, for the advantage of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, to consist of the actual Grand Duchy, and the adjoin- 
ing territories of Pontremoli, Modena, Pietrasanti, and Lunigiana. 

5. Lombardy, under whatever form of government the Lombards 
may adopt. 

6. Sardinia, with an indemnity to King Charles Albert, in case 
Savoy should be annexed to France. 

An alliance offensive and defensive between the six states. 

An Italian confederation, well defended by a line of fortresses 
along the frontiers. 

A uniform law for weights, measures, and currency. 

Abolition of internal custom duties. 

A diet at Rome, under the presidency of the Pope. 

Such is reported to be the basis of this important treaty. 


10¢h.—Paris was the scene of great confusion. A. M. Blanqui 
having taken offence at the publication of certain papers, de- 
nounced Lamartine and Marrast, and threatened to overthrow the 
Provisional government. ‘The following statement is made of the 
affair. 

‘It seems that a plot was actually formed to intimidate the Pro- 
visional Government, eject M. Lamartine, M. Marrast, and other 
moderate members therefrom, and form a new government, consist- 
ing of Ledru-Rollin, Cabet, Blanqui, Albert, Louis Blanc, Flocon, 
Arago, Raspail, and Pierre le Roux. A meeting was accordingly 
got up at the Champs de Mars, on Sunday, with this ulterior object. 
Blanqui harangued the mob. However, Lamartine and Marrast, 
having got previous intelligence of the plot, circumvented their de- 
signs. ‘The national guards, as well as the mobiles, were called 
out, and the critical state of things, which threatened a complete 
reign of terror, furnished the government with a pretence to call in 
the military, all classes now deeming the lately proscribed troops of 
the line as the defenders of order, life, and property. A couple of 
regiments were brought into Paris. Cannon, for the first time since 
the revolution, was placed before the Hotel de Ville. Of the na- 
tional guards of Paris, no fewer than 120,000 assembled on the 
quays and boulevards, joined by 40,000 of the banlieu, or suburbs; 
to these were added 20,000 of the gardes mobiles, and this body, 
between which and the national guards some jealousy had pre- 
viously existed, fraternized as they passed each other, and their 
common differences were buried in oblivion. The peace of Paris 
was thus secured.”’ 

The new Austrian Constitution has been published. Freedom of 
speech, and of the press, the right of petition, and of public meet- 
ings, are granted to every citizen. 
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Germany is in a state of violent commotion ; riots are frequent ; 
the revolutionary spirit pervades the whole country, and revolts and 
bloodshed are the consequences. 

Chartist meetings are being held in various parts of England and 
Scotland. Ireland is in a deplorable condition. ‘The people are 
supplying themselves with arms, and there is imminent danger of a 
civil war. 

The Crown and Government Security Bill was passed in the 
House of Commons by an overwhelming majority. 


15th.—The Court of Inquiry continued its session in the city of 
Mexico. Gen. Scott was still there, and it was understood the 
court would not adjourn for three weeks. There was still no quo- 
rum of the Mexican Congress, but the delegates present express 
themselves favorable to the ratification of the treaty. (The Court has 
since adjourned to New Orleans.) 

Mr. Clifford arrived in the city of Mexico on the 11th April; 
Mr. Sevier, three days after. 

The people of Port au Prince, Hayti, assembled at the Champ 
de Mars, and demanded the abolition of the Constitution of 1846, 
and the dismissal of the ministry. The army concurred in 
the demand, and the President Souloque issued a proclamation, 
announcing a compliance. ‘Two parties are thus created, and the 
people in the south part of the island seem determined to restore the 
constitution. 

19th.—Much excitement was produced in Washington, D. C., 
by the abduction of seventy slaves from that place, on board of a 
sloop from the North. They were retaken, and with the captain 
of the sloop, and the leader of the abolitionists, carried to the jail. 
A mob of 3,000 subsequently collected in front of the National Era, 
declaring their intention to remove the types. The tumult was 
with difficulty allayed. It is stated that fifty of the slaves have since 
been sold, to be transported to the extreme south. 

Congratulatory meetings on the occasion of the French Revolu- 
tion, have been held in many of the cities and towns of the Union; 
and addresses to the French government adopted with great enthu- 
siasm. 

29th.—A cargo of molasses and sugar arrived at New York, from 
Barbadoes, being the first importation of the kind from any British 
West India colony. ‘The colonial system has been found a burden 
to the mother country, and the ports of the colonies are thrown 
open to free trade. 


The expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, has reached Buf- 
falo. Sir John set out on his voyage of discovery in 1844. 
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Recently, (we have not the date,) the completion of the Illinois | 
and Michigan Canal was celebrated at Chicago. This canal con- Hi 
nects the Mississippi with the Atlantic, by the way of the great # 
lakes. 









OBITUARY. 






Decemser, 1847. 


Hon. Trmotny Pirxin died at Vew Haven, aged 82. He gra- 
duated at Yale College in 1785, and entered on the practice of the 
law—from 1805 to 1819 he represented his district in Congress. 
In 1816, he published a statistical review of the commerce of the 
United States, and in 1828 a political and civil History. 

In Italy, the Arch Duchess Marta Loutsa, formerly the consort 
of Napoleon, and afterwards Duchess of Parma and Placenza. 

At Washington, D. C., Hon. Tuomas L. Hamer, representative 
in Congress from Ohio. 

At Washington, D. C., Governor Farrrietp, of Maine, late 
Senator. 

At Washington, D, C., Hon. Epwarp Braptey, representative 
in Congress from New York. 

At New York, Hon. James Kent, in the 85th year of his age. 
—(See Biographical Notice, p. 261.) 

In New York, Dr. Wainwnicut, a physician, of the bite of a 
rattlesnake—sent to him as a present from a relative in Alabama. 
















January, 1848. 


In England, the elder D’Isrartt, author of ‘The Curiosities of 
Literature,”’ aged 82. 

At Wew Orleans, at an advanced age, Bensamin Srory, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Louisiana, worth $1,000,000. 


In England, Rosert Pace, the celebrated engraver. He died 
of starvation, at the age of 60. He had wealthy relatives. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., Gen. Grorce P. Barker, a distinguished 
lawyer, and recently Attorney-General of New York. 

In Canada, Rev. J. D. Peterson, an eminent divine of the Lu- 
theran Church, aged 91. 

In the kingdom of Hanover, the celebrated female Astronomer 
Miss Freperica Herscue.t. 
The Kiyc or Denmark, in his 62d year. 
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In Georgetown, D. C., Clement Cox, Esg., a prominent member 
of the bar. 


At Washington, D. C., Hon. Joun W. Hornseck, representative 
in Congress from Pennsylvania. 


Fesruary, 1848. 


At Raleigh, N. C., Hox. J. T. Dantet, aged 70. One of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, He held the office of Judge thirty 
years. 

In Virginia, Rev. Witt1am Wituiams, aged 83. Had preached 
upwards of fifty years. 


At San Angel, Mexico, Mason Epwarp Wesster, of the U.S. A., 
son of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 


In the Capitol, Washington, Hon. Jonn Q. Apams, of Massa- 
chusetts, aged 81.—(See Biographical Notice, p. 264.) 


At Baltimore, Commopvore Cuartes G. Ringerey, 64 years of 
age. He had been forty-eight years in the service. He distin- 
guished himself at Tripoli under Commodore Preble. 


At Catskill, N. Y., Tuomas Corr, aged 43. A highly gifted land- 
scape painter. He was born in England, and came to this country 
very early in life. He was twice abroad, and painted many pictures 
of English and Italian scenery. 

Mr. Cole’s great merits as an artist are universally acknowledged. 
When he first appeared before the public as a landscape painter, the 
originality and force of his delineations took everybody by surprise. 
It was then for the first time, that the wild magnificence of our 
scenery, with its infinity of objects, its splendor of colors, its pecu- 
liar atmosphere, had been represented on canvas. 

In England, Dr. Howrey, the Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
personal estate was estimated at 120,000/. sterling. 


Marcu, 1848. 


At Lyons, N. Y., Hon. Amprose Spencer, aged 83, formerly 
Chief Justice of the State of New York, one of the most eminent 
jurists in this country. One of his sons, Capt. Spencer, was killed 
in battle on the Niagara frontier during the war with Great Britain. 
Another son is the Hon. John C. Spencer, distinguished for his 
great legal talents, and lately Secretary of War and of the Trea- 
sury. Judge Spencer was a native of Connecticut, and after his 
marriage, made Hudson, N. Y., his residence. 

In 1786, he was appointed Clerk of that city; and in 1793, he was 
elected a Member of the Assembly of New York, from Columbia 
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county. In 1795, he was elected to the Senate for three years; and in 
1798, he was re-elected for four years. In 1796, he was appointed 
Assistant Attorney-General for the counties of Columbia and Rens- 
selaer. In February, 1802, he was appointed Attorney-General of 
the State; and in 1804, he received the appointment of a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, of which he was made Chief Justice in 1819. 
For nearly twenty years he was associated on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, and in the Court of Errors, with Kent, 
Thompson, Platt, Woodworth, and Van Ness. 

Having nearly arrived at the period limited by the then constitu- 
tion for judicial service, Judge Spencer retired from the bench in 
January, 1823. 

After retiring from the bench, he continued to practice at the bar; 
but for many years he had resided on a farm at Lyons, in New York, 
where he died, full of years and honors. 


At Dorchester, Mass., Hon. Henry Waearton, for many years 
Minister of the United States to the Courts of Europe. 

Henry Wheaton was born at Providence, Rhode Island, on the 
27th November, 1785, and graduated at Brown University in 1802. 
In 1815, Mr. Wheaton published a Digest of the Laws of Maritime 
Captures and Prizes. In 1816, he was appointed reporter of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1823, 
he published his life of William Pinckney. In 1825, he was a mem- 
ber of a committee for revising the Statutes of the State. In 1827, 
Mr. Adams appointed him Charge to Copenhagen, where he re- 
mained until 1834, when he was transferred to Berlin, as resident 
minister. In 1846, he was recalled by President Polk. While 
abroad, he published his History of the Northerner, and his Elements 
of International Law. He returned home last year—was received 
with honors by his countrymen, and died in Dorchester, Mass., near 
Boston, March 11, 1848. 


In New York, Joun Jacon Astor, at the age of 85, one of the 
richest men in the world. His estate is estimated at 20 millions. 
He came to this country in very early life, 1783, with a few flutes 
and some other articles of merchandize—his sole property. He 
was born in Waldrop, in the Duchy of Baden, Germany, in 1764. 
He first went from Germany to London, to visit his brother there 
who was a flute maker, thence he came to this country in the ship 
Caroline, commanded by Captain John Angus, the father of the late 
Captain Angus of the United States Navy. He invested all the 
funds he could procure in the fur trade, and by his assiduity and 
energy, in a few years obtained the means for extensive enterprises. 
He formed the American Fur Company, and established the settle- 
ment of Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia river. He made : 
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large purchases of real estate at an early day, the increased value 
of which swelled his wealth to an enormous amount. He left 
two sons—one, an imbecile from his birth; and the other, Wm. 
B. Astor, Esq., who receives the largest share of his property. To 
his daughters and their children also descend large possessions. By 
his will he bequeathed $400,000 for a public library, in the city of 
New York. $50,000 to the poor of Waldrop, and $30,000 or $40,- 
000 to benevolent institutions. 


In Florida, Hon. Jonn M. Hotty, a member of Congress from 
New York. 


Apri, 1848. 


At Washington, Hon. Jas. A. Buiacx, of South Carolina, repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

At Bergamo, Italy, Doxtzertt, the popular composer. His operas 
have had an unprecedented popularity. 


At Washington, D.C., Hon. Cuester Asutiey, Senator of the 
U.S. from Arkansas. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


By a reference to our prospectus, printed on the cover, it will be seen that it 
is a part of the plan of the work to give the summary of Congressional proceedings, 
and the synopsis of debates at the close of each session. These may, therefore, be 
expected in the next number. We ask indulgence forthe delay of this number, 
beyond the first of the month, and for all other deficiencies incident to a new 
publication. 





